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GEORGE FARQUHAR. 



 



George Farquhar, one of the most vivacious and 
entertaining writers of English comedy, was bom of 
Irish parentage, in Londonderry, in the year 1678. 
His father, a clergyman, of gentle birth but slender 
means, who was sore pressed to know how to bring 
up a large family, felt that the only fortune he could 
bestow upon his son was to furnish him with a 
liberal education. After a preparatory training at the 
grammar school at Londonderry, young Farquhar was 
entered at the age of seventeen, thanks to the patron- 
age of the Bishop of Dromore, as a sizar at Trinity 
Collie, Dublin. Here he does not appear to have 
distinguished himself by any severe application to 
study, for at the end of a year he quitted the 
university and entered upon the life then most in 
accordance with his tastes and his reading. Though 
indifferent to the lore of the schools, the bent of his 
genius had already prominently displayed itsel£ A 
good classic, a lover of poetry, and a diligent reader 
of French comedy and romance, he had occupied his 
leisure in writing verses and amusing squibs which 
had caused his name to be not wholly unknown in 
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certain sets in Dublin. Endowed with high animal 
spirits, a fascinating manner, handsome looks and 
marked powers of conversation, his society was much 
courted by those who appreciated to the full his gay 
and volatile disposition. When an undergraduate, 
his favourite haunt was the theatre, and he soon made 
the acquaintance of the members of the Dublin com- 
pany, then under the direction of Joseph Ashbury, 
the Irish Master of the Revels. Induced by Robert 
Wilks, who had at that date been engaged for a 
season by Ashbury, Farquhar joined the company, 
and for a brief period trod the boards as an actor. 

His success in his new profession was, however, we 
are assured, by no means conspicuous. His voice 
was weak, his movements stiff and ungraceful, and 
he seemed incapable of shaking off the nervousness 
which paralysed his utterances and his attitudes. 
Yet he was a favourite with the audience, and it is 
probable that he would have continued in his career 
as an actor at least for a time, had not an accident 
decided him upon abandoning the stage. 

In his ^ Memoirs " we find the story thus related. 
"Mr. Farquhar was extremely beloved in Ireland, 
and had indeed the advantage of a very good person, 
though his voice was weak; but as he never met 
with the least repulse from the audience in any of his 
performances, he was resolved to continue on the 
stage till something better should offer; but his 
resolution was soon broke by an accident For Mr. 
Farquhar being to play the part of Guyomar [in 
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Dryden's Indian Emperor\ who kills Vasquez, one 
of the Spanish generals, and forgetting to exchange his 
sword for a foil^ in the engagement he wounded his 
brother tragedian, who represented Vasquez, very 
dangerously; and though it proved not mortal, yet 
it so shocked the natural tenderness of Mr. Farquhar's 
temper, that it put a period to his acting ever after." 
Circumstances ako tended to confirm this resolve. 
Wilks had received a liberal offer from his former 
manager, Rich of Drury Lane, to exchange Dublin 
for London, and had closed with the proposal. He 
now begged Farquhar to keep him company, and 
pledged himself to find a career for the young actor 
on the other side of St George's Channel. The 
promise was no idle one. Shortly after his arrival 
in town, Wilks, fully recognising the humour and in- 
vention of his companion, suggested that Farquhar, 
instead of interpreting characters, should create them. 
He asked him to write a play, and offered his services 
to have it accepted by Rich. The answer to this 
request was the appearance of our author's first 
comedy, *' Love and a Bottle," which was produced at 
Drury Lane in 1698 or 1699, ^^^ ^^^ ^^ ^^ch a 
favourable reception that henceforth Farquhar re- 
solved to devote his talents to writing for the stage. 
It was also at this time that a commission was offered 
him in the regiment of the Earl of Orrery, and thus 
for the next few years his time was passed, like that 
of Dick Steele, between soldiering and literature. 
Early in the year 1700 the attention of Europe was 
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centred upon Rome, where the jubilee of the Pope 
was then being celebrated The Roman Catholics in 
England were as devout and enthusiastic as their 
brethren on the Continent, and flocked to St Peter's 
with their handsome offerings and fervent prayers for 
the conversion of their country. The keen eye of 
Farquhar watched the scene, and he introduced the 
subject in his comedy, ''The Constant Couple; or, A 
Trip to the Jubilee," which was acted with great 
success at Drury Lane. The part of Sir Harry 
Wildair was so suited to the talents of Wilks, that 
it became a disputed question with the audience 
whether the success of the play was not due as much 
to the actor as to the humour and ingenuity of the 
author. Farquhar candidly admitted his obligations 
to his friend. '' Mr. Wilks* performance," he writes, 
''has set him so far above competition in the part of 
Wildair, that none can pretend to envy the praise 
due to his merit; that he made the part will appear 
from hence, that whenever the stage has the mis- 
fortune to lose him, Sir Harry WDdair may go to 
the jubilee." The comedy was the talk of the town 
for several weeks, and the success it achieved in- 
duced the author to write its sequel. Accordingly, 
in 1 701 there appeared "Sir Harry Wildair," which, 
thanks to Wilks, held the boards for many nights. 
In humour and liveliness of incident it b, however, 
inferior to its predecessor. 

With the exception of one brief visit to Holland, 
to which country the duties of his regiment called 
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him, the remainder of the life of Farquhar was spent 
in literary work, and especially in writing for the 
stage. In 1702 appeared his diverting comedy of 
" The Inconstant ; or, The Way to Win Him," which 
was not very successful Its comparative failure was 
attributed to the craze for foreign tumblers, rope- 
dancers, and other kinds of acrobats, which for a 
time caused the theatre to be deserted for that class 
of exhibitions. Towards the close of the same year 
^Farquhar wrote "The Twin-Rivals," which was pro- 
duced at Drury Lane on 14th December. In the 
opinion of the critics of the eighteenth century, this 
play is considered to be the most complete and 
regular of all our dramatist's works, a verdict which 
posterity has certainly reversed. When the comedy 
was produced it met with an enthusiastic reception, 
and continued to be a great favourite with the stage 
until the close of the century that saw its first 
appearance. 

During the interval between the publication of this 
and his next dramatic performance, Farquhar paid 
a visit to Shrewsbury and other parts of Shropshire 
to enlist soldiers for his regiment Here, whilst 
engaged upon this duty, he conceived the happy 
idea of writing his comedy of "The Recruiting 
Officer." 

The play was dedicated to " his friends round the 
Wrekin," in gratitude for the kindly reception he had 
there received. It was produced at Drury Lane on 
8th April 1706, and at once achieved an immense 
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success. Farquhar informs us "that the Duke of 
Ormond encouraged him, and the Earl of Orrery 
approved the play \ my recruits were reviewed by my 
general and my colonel, and could not fail to pass 
muster; and still, to add to my success, they were 
raised among my friends round the Wrekin." The 
cast was a strong one. Wilks played Captain Plume, 
Gibber Captain Brazen, Estcourt Sergeant Kite, whilst 
to the charming Mrs. Oldfield was entrusted the part 
of Sylvia. Steele entertained a high opinion of this 
play, and in one of his earlier Tatlers passes upon it 
the following criticism : — <' There are besides the two 
grand designs, some lesser ones tending to gain 
recruits; yet at the same time are also conducive 
some way or other to the better carrying on the same 
business; such as Sergeant Kite's pretending to 
tell fortunes, Sylvia in the habit of a man making 
love to Rose, a pretty country girl. Captain Plume 
cajoling Bullock, Costar Pearmain and Thomas 
Appletree, with several other little incidents which 
are extremely diverting in the representation, and 
altogether serve to render this comedy as entertaining 
as any I know o^ that the stage for many years has 
had to boast of; and I believe will always continue 
« to be so ; at least, while there are any military gentle- 

men in the kingdom, ladies who delight in a red coat 
and feather, or in fine, while there remain any lovers 
of true nature in a dramatic performance." 

^' The Beaux Stratagem," the last of the comedies of 
Farquhar, was also written towards the close of 1706, 
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and was produced at the Queen's Theatre in the Hay- 
market on 8th March of the following year, Archer 
being played by Wilks, and Mrs. Sullen by Mrs. Old- 
field. ^' It has been looked upon," says a writer, ^'as 
an extraordinary testimony of the author's vigorous 
genius, that though he was so cramped in time as to 
have begun and ended this play in six weeks, and so 
depressed in spirits by a settled sickness upon him 
all the time, he has yet gained the reputation of having 
sung herein like the swan, sweetest when dying ; the 
said comedy having been, as we may read, universally 
allowed to be his masterpiece." 

The closing years of the life of Farquhar were 
embittered by poverty. In spite of the success his 
plays achieved, and though we find no evidence of 
extravagance on his part, he seems throughout his 
career to have been always contending with pecuniary 
difficulties. To render his struggles with adversity all 
the keener, shortly after the appearance of his comedy 
''The Inconstant," he married a lady who had con- 
ceived a deep passion for him, who had represented 
herself as a wealthy heiress, and who, when the credu- 
lous dramatist had swaUowed the bait, was compelled 
to avow that her pretensions were £alse, and had only 
been advanced to lure the object of her affections on 
to a fate which otherwise he might have avoided To 
the credit of Farquhar, it is said that he proved a 
kind and considerate husband, and never reproached 
his wife for the guilty trick she had played him. 
Work was, however, now more than ever an absolute 
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necessity to him, but in spite of friendly managers and 
actors, he was powerless to stem the rising tide of 
distress. To relieve him from his difficulties, the 
Duke of Ormond advised that Farquhar should sell 
his commission, and with the proceeds pay his debts ; 
his grace promising, should this course be adopted, 
to give him a captaincy in his own regiment The 
needy dramatist sold his commission, but the Duke, 
we are told, forgot to fulfil his promise. The end 
was, however, nigh. " The Beaux Stratagem " was 
brought out early in the March of 1707, and in the 
following month, on the very day, April 29, when an 
extra benefit had been given him, this gifted but 
unfortunate man passed to his rest His two children 
he left to the care of his fiiend Wilks. '' Dear Bob, 
I have nothing to leave thee to perpetuate my memory 
but two helpless girls. Look upon them sometimes, 
and think of him that was to the last moment of 
his life thine, George Farquhar." Wilks obtained a 
benefit at the theatre for the widow, and the "two 
helpless girls " received a pension of thirty pounds a 
year. 

Of all the elements which enter into the composi- 
tion of pure comedy, Farquhar was a consummate 
master. His plots were invariably carefiilly thought 
out, the incidents skilfully developed, and every scene 
naturally arose from the environment of the story. 
His dialogue, if never supremely witty, is always lively 
and entertaining, yet seldom, as is the case with Con- 
greve, arresting the progress of the play for the mere 
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sake of introducing sparkling conversation. A keen 
observer of Ufe and manners, his characters possess 
a marked individuality of their own, each being the 
typical representation of some passing fashion or 
creature of the hour. In the dramatic gallery of 
Farquhar we see the fashionable gallant of the day» 
anxious as to the conduct of a campaign or a coquette, 
ever busy with the wiles of intrigue, preaching his 
loose morality, and seldom failing to confound sen- 
suality with love. Heartless, dissolute, and indifferent 
to everything save his own interests and pleasures, the 
one redeeming point of this gay rake is, that he is 
never brutal or inhuman in his sentiments or actions. 
There, too, we see limned in that gallery the Irish 
adventurer, with his schemes for self-advancement, a 
common and conspicuous personage of his time, the 
Jesuit priest plotting and unscrupulous, the bravo 
captain, the recruiting officer with his blarney and 
alluring offers, the stupid squire, the women modest 
and immodest, the airy and flippant fop, the rollicking 
landlord, and the rest of the portraits which, though 
often painted with a broad and coarse touch, yet show 
that a true and keen artist was at work on the canvas. 
Though now banished from the stage, the characters 
of Roebuck, Mockmode, Sir Harry Wildair, Lady 
Lurewell, Young Mirabel, Serjeant Kite, Boniface, 
Cherry, Scrub, and Squire Sullen will always continue 
to live in the library, and be as much objects of 
interest to the reader of the nineteenth century as 
they were to the spectator of the eighteenth. In face 
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of the plays giveD to us by Farquhar, it is absurd to 
place him upon a pedestal of pinity from which the 
roost superficial perusal of his works must at once 
depose him. All that can be said of him — and the 
admission is no slight compliment — is that living at 
the time he did, when the atmosphere of the Restora- 
tion was still heavy upon both the stage and the 
diamatiu, his comedies compare most favourably 
with' those of bis contemporaries. He occupies a 
middle position between the vicious writers of the 
close of the seventeenth century and the compara- 
tively purer writers of the beginning of the eighteenth 
century. He deals with vicious subjects, and seldom 
goes outside their circle for the mechanism of his 
plots ; but he does not, as did Wycherley, prefer nee 
to virtue, and render the latter always dull and des- 
picable. His dames of fashion are as lax and faith- 
less as women not wholly tost to all social restrictions 
can well be, yet on the same canvas he can depict a 
modest, graceful, and attractive maiden. If he re- 
presents a gallant as ever bent on intrigue and a scoffer 
at all the regularities of life, he is no less able to 
portray manhood in its nobler and more honest 
aspect In the comedies of Farquhar, as is so often 
the case with the other dramatists of the Restoration, 
wit is not always allied with profanity, humour with 
indecency, modesty with stupidity, and rectitude with 
timidity or lack of opportunity. The shady scenes, 
it is true, predominate in his pages; but the author 
is not so completely enamoured of darkness as to 
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refuse to admit the light. WhatevgLhisiauU&mft^r be-, 
Farguhsu-^unlike.Swift.or Voltaiie^is never cruel or 
sa^^e in his satire,  He studies httman nature always 
from a genial and.JuDdly standpoint. The failings of 
the creatures of his imagination never spring from a 
bitter and relentless source — ^his dramoHs persamB sin 
and fall because their humanity works too strongly 
within them to tolerate restraint ; they love and drink 
and gamble because they are so essentially human 
that they cannot prevent their frailties from assuming 
the supremacy. Yet they are always men and never 
yahoos. Throughout the whole of the comedies of 
Farquhar we never meet with a sentiment or an inci- 
dent in which the author places his characters beyond 
the reach of our sympathy, or outside the region of 
humanity. He frequently errs against good taste in 
the scenes he depicts 5 we recognise his indelicacy, 
his often low tone of morality, his occasional ribaldry ; 
but throughout there is nothing of the venom and 
savage hate of the man who loves to hurl foul scorn 
and degradation upon his kind We rise from a 
study of his plays regretting much that might with 
advantage be omitted; but still shining clear above 
all defects we see the genius, the cheery humour, 
the kindly heart, the skilful manipulation of the true 
master of comedy. 



Mr. Ewald having dud btfort the comphtim of this 
Work, the Publisher has to thani Mr Robert W. 
Lowe for kindly revising and passing the Second 
Volume through the press. 
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LOVE AND A BOTTLE. 
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Vade, sed incultus, qualem docet exulis esse. 

Ovid, Trist. i. i. 
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TAis play was produced in 1698 at Drury Lane Theatre, From 
the bustle of its plot^ the variety of its incidents^ and the sustained 
humour of the dialogue ^ it met with so favourable a reception that 
Farquhar henceforth devoted himself to writing for the stage. The 
character of Roebuch was typical of the Irish gentleman whom the 
recent disturbances in his country prompted to expatriation. 

The original cast was as follows : — Roebuch^ Williams ; Larue- 
wellf Mills ; Mochmode, Bullocic ; Lyric^ Johnson ; Pamphlet 
and Rigadoon, Haines ; Club, Pinkethman ; Brush, Fairbank ; 
Leanthe, Mrs. Maria Allison; Lucinda, Mrs. Rogers; Pin- 
dress, Mrs. Moor; Trudge, Mrs. Mills; Widow Bullfinch, 
Mrs. Powell. 
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TO THE RIGHT HONOURABLE 

PEREGRINE, 
LORD MARQUIS OF CARMARTHEN, &c* 

j My Lord, — Being equally a stranger to your Lordship, and the 

whole nobility of this kingdom, something of a natural impulse 
and aspiring motion in my inclinations has prompted me, though I 
hazard a presumption, to declare my respect And be the success 
how it will, I am vain of nothing in this place but the choice of my 
patron ; I shall be so far thought a judicious author, whose prin- 

I cipal business is to design his works an offering to the greatest 

honour and merit. 

I cannot here, my Lord, stand accused of any sort of adulation 
but to myself, because compliments due to merit return upon the 
giver, and the only flattery is to myself, whilst I attempt your Lord- 
ship's praise. I dare make no essay on your Lordship's youthful 

' bravery and courage, because such is always guarded with nuxlesty, 

but shall venture to present you some lines on this subject, which 
the world will undoubtedly apply to your Lordship. 

Courage the highest gift, that scorns to bend 
To mean devices for a sordid end. 

Coiuage — an independent spark from Heaven's bright throne, 
By which the soul stands raised, triumphant, high, alone. 
Great in itself, not praises of the crowd, 
j Above all vice, it stoops not to be proud. 

Courage, the mighty attribute of powers above, 
By which those great in war, are great in love. 
The spring of all brave acts is seated here, 
As falsehoods draw their sordid birth from fear. 

The best and noblest part of ma&kind pay homage to royalty, 
what veneration then is due to those virtues and endowments which 
even engaged the respect of royalty itself, in the person of one of 
the greatest emperors in the world, who chose your Lordship not 
only as a companion, but a conductor ! 

* Eldest son of the Duke of Leeds, better known in history as the Earl 
of Danby. He was distinguished for his courage and eccentricity. On the 
visit of Peter the Great to England, Carmarthen became one of the chief 
Csvourites of the Czar. 
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He wanted the fire of sach a Briton to animate his cold Russians, 
and would therefore choose you his leader in war, as in traveL He 
knew the fiiry of the Turk could be only stopped by an English 
nobleman, as the power of Fnmce was by an English king. A 
sense of this greatness which might deter others, animates me to 
address your lordship ; resolved that my first muse should take a 
high and daring flight, I aspired to your Lordship's protection for 
this trifle, which I must own myself now proud of, affording me 
this opportunity of humbly declaring myself, my Lord, your Lord- 
ship's most devoted servant, 

G. FARQUHAR. 
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DRAMA TIS PERSONS. , 

Roebuck, an Irish GmtUman^ of a wild roving temper ; 

newly come to London^ ^ 

LOVEWELL, his friend^ sober and modesty in love with LuciNDA. 
^J9CKMg"'-T ^ young Squire, come newly from the University, 

and setting up for a Beau, 
Lyric, a Poet, 
Pamphlet, a Bookseller, 
RiGADOON, a Dancing-Master, 

NiMBLSWRiST, a Fencing' Master, I 

Club, Servant to Mockmode. f 

Brush, Servant to Lovewell. \ 

LuciNDA, a Lady of considerable Fortune, 
Leanthe, Sisfer to Lovkwell, in love with Roebuck, and 

disguised as Lucinda's Page, 
Trudge, IVhore to Roebuck. 
Widow Bullfinch, Landlady to Mockmode, Lyric, and 

Trudge. 
PiNDRESS, Attendant and Confidante to Lucinda. 
Bailiffs, Cripple, Porter, Boy, Masks, Dancers, and Attendants, 

SCENE.— London. 
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a \ PROLOGUE. 

' BY J. H.* SPOKEN BY MR. POWELL,t 

A Servant atUnding with a Bottle of Wine. 

As stubborn atheists, who disdain'd to pray, 

Repent, though late, upon their dying day. 

So in their pangs, most authors rack'd with fears. 

Implore your mercy in our suppliant prayers. 

But our new author has no cause maintained, 

Let him not lose what he has never gain'd. 

Love and a Bottle are his peaceful arms, 

Ladies and gallants, have not these some charms ? 

For love, all mankind to the fair must sue. 

And, sirs, the bottle he presents to you. 

Health to the play 1 [Drinks]. E'en let it fairly pass ; 

Sure none sit here that will refuse their glass ! 

Oh, there's a damning soldier — let me think — 

He looks as he were sworn — to what ? to drink. 

[prinks. 
Come on then ; foot to foot be boldly set. 
And our young author's new commission wet 

* Joe Haines. He was an excellent actor and a great wit. His 
forte seems to have been in speaking prologues and epilogues, and 
especially those written by himself. 

t An idle, dissipated actor, who, had he been sober and pains- 
taking, would have been no mean rival to Wilks. At this date he 
was the leading actor at Drury Lane. 
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He and his bottle here attend their doom, 

From you the poet's Helicon must come ; 

If he has any foes, to make amends, 

He gives his service : \Drinks\ sure you now are 

friends. 
No critic here will he provoke to fight. 
The day be theirs, he only begs his night 
Fray pledge him now, secured from all abuse, 
Then name the health you love, let none refuse, 
But each man's mistress be the poet's muse. 
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ACT I. 

SCENE I. 

Lincoln! s- Inn-Fields. 

Enter Roebuck repeating the following line. 

Roe. Thus far our arms have with success been 
crowned, — 
Heroically spoken, faith, of a fellow that has not one 
farthing in his pocket ! If I have one penny to buy 
a halter withal in my present necessity, may I be 
hanged ! though Fm reduced to a fair way of obtain- 
ing one methodically very soon, if robbery or theft 
will purchase the gallows. But hold — can't I rob 
honourably, by turning soldier ? 

Enter Cripple begging. 

Crip, One farthing to the poor old soldier, for the 
Lord's sake ! 

Roe, Ha ! — a glimpse of damnation just as a man 
is entering into sin, is no great policy of the devil. — 
But how long did you bear arms, friend ? 

Crip, Five years, a'nt please you, sir. 
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Roe. And bow long has that honourable crutch 
borne you ? 

Crip. Fifteen, sir. 

Roe. Very pretty ! five year a soldier, and fifteen a 
beggar ! — This is hell right I an age of damnation, for 
a momentary ofifence. Thy condition, fellow, is pre- 
ferable to mine ; the merciful bullet, more kind than 
thy ungrateful country, has given thee a debenture in 
thy broken leg, from which thou canst draw a more 
plentiful maintenance than I from all my limbs in 
perfection. Prithee, friend, why wouldst thou beg of 
me? dost think I'm rich? 

Crip. No, sir, and therefore I believe you chari- 
table. Your warm fellows are so far above the sense 
of our misery, that they can't pity us ; and I have 
always found it, by sad experience, as needless to beg 
of a rich man as a clergyman. Our greatest bene- 
factors, the brave officers, are all disbanded, and 
must now turn beggars like myself; and so, times 
are very hard, sir.* 

Roe. What, are the soldiers more charitable than 
the clergy ? 

Crip. Ay, sir ; a captain will say dam'me, and give 
me sbcpence; and a parson shall whine out God bless 
me, and give me not a farthing: now I think the 
officer's blessing much the best 

Roe. Are the beaux never compassionate ? 

Crip. The great full wigs they wear stop their ears 
so close, that they can't hear us ; and if they should, 
they never have any farthings about 'em. 

Roe. Then I am a beau, friend; therefore pray 

* Great distress was caused by the disbanding of tbe army after 
the treaty of Ryswick. ^ 
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leave me. Begging from a generous soul that has not 
to bestow, is more tormenting than robbery to a miser 
in his abundance. Prithee, friend, be thou charitable 
for once ; I beg only the favour which rich friends 
bestow, a little advice. I am as poor as thou art, and 
am designing to turn soldier. 

Crip. No, no, sir. See what an honourable post I 
am forced to stand to ; my rags are scarecrows suffi- 
cient to frighten any one from the field ; rather turn 
bird of prey at home. \S?iowing his crutch. 

Roe. Grammercy, old devil 1 I find hell has its 
pimps of the poorer sort as well as of the wealthy. I 
fancy, friend, thou hast got a cloven foot instead of a 
broken leg. — ^'Tis a hard case that a man must never 
expect to go nearer heaven than some steps of a 
ladder. But 'tis unavoidable : I have my wants to 
lead, and the devil to drive ; and if I can't meet my 
friend Lovewell (which I think impossible, being so 
great a stranger in town), Fortune, thou hast done thy 
worst \ I proclaim open war against thee. 
I'll stab thy next rich darling that I see ; 
And killing him, be thus revenged on thee. 
{Retires to the hack part of the stage^ as into the 
walks ^ making some turns across the stage in dis- 
order, — Exit Cripple. 

Enter Lucinda and Pindress. 

Luc. Oh t these summer mornings are so delicately 
fine, Pindress, it does me good to be abroad I 

Fin. Ay, madam, these summer mornings are as 
pleasant to young folks as the winter nights to 
married people, or as your morning of beauty to 
Mr. Lovewell. 
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Luc. I'm violently afraid the evening of my beauty 
will fall to his share very soon ; for I'm inclinable to 
marry him. I shall soon lie under an eclipse, Pindress. 

Pin, Then it must be full moon with your ladyship. 
But why would you choose to marry in summer, 
madam? 

Luc I know no cause, but that people are aptest 
to run mad in hot weather, unless you take a woman's 
reason. 

Pin, What's that, madam? 

Luc, Why, I am weary of lying alone. 

Pin, Oh, dear madam, lying alone is very dan- 
gerous 1 'tis apt to breed strange dreams. 

Luc, I had the oddest dream last night of my 
courtier that is to be, Squire Mockmode. He 
appeared crowded about with a dancing-master, 
pushing-master, music-master, and all the throng of 
beau-makers; and methought he mimicked foppery 
so awkwardly, that his imitation was downright bur- 
lesquing it I burst out a-laughing so heartily, that I 
wakened myself ! 

Pin, But dreams go by contraries, madam. Have 
not you seen him yet ? 

Luc, No ; but my uncle's letter gives account that 
he's newly come to town from the university, where 
his education could reach no farther than to guzzle 
fat ale, smoke tobacco, and chop logic. — Faugh! it 
makes me sick ! 

Pin, But he's very rich, madam ; his concerns join 
to yours in the country. 

Luc, Ay, but his concerns shall never join to mine 
in the city : for since I have the disposal of my own 
fortune, Lovewell's the man for my money. 
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Pin, Ay, and for my money : for I've had above 
twenty pieces from him since his courtship began. 
He's the prettiest sober gentleman ! I have so strong 
an opinion of his modesty, that I'm afraid, madam, 
your first child will be a fool ! 

Luc, Oh, God forbid ! I hope a lawyer under- 
stands business better than to beget anything non 
compos, — The walks fill apace ; the enemy approaches, 
we must set out our false colours. 

\Put on their masks,* 

Pin, We masks are the purest privateers ! — Madam, 
how would you like to cruise about a little? 

Luc, Well enough, had we no enemy but our fops 
and cits: but I dread these blustering men-of-war, 
the officers, who, after a broadside of damme's and 
sinkme's, are for boarding all masks they meet as 
lawful prize. 

Pin, In truth, madam, and most of 'em are lawful 
prize, for they generally have French ware under 
hatches. 

Luc, Oh, hideous ! o' my conscience, girl, thou'rt 
quite spoiled ! An actress upon the stage would 
blush at such expressions. 

Pin, Ay, madam, and yoiu* ladyship would seem to 
blush in the box, when the redness of your face pro- 
ceeded from nothing but the constraint of holding 
your laughter. Did you chide me for not putting 
a stronger lace in your stays, when you had broke 
one as strong as a hempen cord with containing a 
violent tihee f at a smutty jest in the last play ? 

* At this date masks were the substitute of the modern veil, and 
generally worn out of doors, 
t Tee-hee— laughter. 
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Lue. Go, go, thou'rt a naughty girl ! thy imperti- 
nent chat has diverted us from out business. I'm 
afraid Lovewell has missed us for want of the sign. 
— But whom have we here ? An odd figure I some 
gentleman in disguise, I believe. 

Pin. Had be a finer suit on, I should believe him 
in disguise ; for I fancy his friends have only known 
him by that this twelvemonth. 

Lite. His mien and air show him a gentleman, and 
his clothes demonstrate him a wit He may afford us 
some sport. I have a female inclination to talk to him. 

Mn. Hold, madam, he looks as like one of those 
dangerous men-of-war you just now mentioned as can 
be ; you had best send out your pinnace before to 
discover the enemy. 

Lue. No, 111 hail him myself. — \Moves towards 
Roebuck.] What, sir, dreaming? 

[Slaps him on the shoulder with her fan. 

Roe. Yes, madam. \SullenJy. 

Luc. Of what? 

Roe. Of the devil ; and now my dream's out 

Luc. What, do you dream standing ? 

Roe. Yes, faith, lady, very often when my sleep's 
haunted by such pretty goblins as you I You are a 
sort of dream I would fain be reading : I'm a very 
good interpreter indeed, madam. 

Lu(. Are you then one of the wise men of the 
East? 

Roe. No, madam, but one of the fools of the West 

Luc. Pray, what do you mean by that ? 

Roe. An Irishman, madam, at your service. 

Lut. Oh, horrible ! an Irishman \ a mere wolf-dog, 
I protest I 
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Roe, Ben't surprised, child; the wolf-dog is as 
well-natured an animal as any of your country bull- 
dogs, and a much more fawning creature, let me 
tell ye. \Lays hold of her, 

Luc. Pray, good Caesar, keep off your paws ; no 
scraping acquaintance, for Heaven's sake! Tell us 
some news of your country ; I have heard the strangest 
stories — that the people wear horns and hoofs ! 

Roe, Yes, 'faith, a great many wear horns : but 
we had that, among other laudable fashions, from 
London. I think it came over with your mode of 
wearing high top knots ; for ever since, the men and 
wives bear their heads exalted alike. They were 
both fashions that took wonderfully. 

Luc. Then you have ladies among you ? 

Roe. Yes, yes, we have ladies, and whores, colleges 
and playhouses, churches and taverns, fine houses 
and bawdy-houses : in short, everything that you can 
boast of, but fops, poets, toads, and adders. 

Luc. But have you no beaux at all ? 

Roe. Yes; they come over like the woodcocks, 
once a year. 

Luc, And have your ladies no springes to catch 
'em in? 

Roe. No, madam ; our own country affords us 
much better wildfowl But they are generally stripped 
of their feathers by the playhouse and taverns; in 
both which they pretend to be critics; and our y 
ignorant nation imagines a full wig as infallible a 
token of a wit as the laurel. 

Luc Oh Lard ! and here 'tis the certain sign of a 
blockhead. But why no poets in Ireland, sir ? 

Roe. Faith, madam, I know not, unless St. Patrick 
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sent them a-packing with other venomous creatures 

out of Ireland. Nothing that carries a sting in its \ 

tongue can live there. But since I have described 

my country, let me know a little of England by a 

sight of your face. 

Luc. Come you to particulars first Pray, sir, 
unmask, by telling who you are ; and then I'll un- 
mask, and show who I am. 

Roe, You must dismiss your attendant then, 
madam; for the distinguishing particular of me is a 
secret. 

Pitu Sir, I can keep a secret as well as my mistress ; 
and the greater the secrets are, I love 'em the better. 

Luc. Can't they be whispered, sir ? 

Roe. Oh yes, madam, I can give you a hint, by 
which you may understand 'em. 

\Pretends to whisper^ and kisses her. 

Luc. Sir, you're impudent ! 

Roe. Nay, madam, since you're so good at minding 
folks, have with you ! 

\Catches her fast, carrying her off, 

Luc, Helpl help! help! 

Enter Lovewell, Bkvsh following. 

Lave, Villain, unhand the lady, and defend thy- 
self! [^Draws, 

Roe. What, knight-errants in this country! — Now 
has the devil very opportunely sent me a throat to 
cut ; pray heaven his pockets be well lined. — [^Quits 
LuciNDA, who goes off with Pindress.] Have at 
thee! St George for ^ng\3Sid.\— [They fight ; after 
some passes, Roebuck starts back and pauses.^ My 
friend Lovewell I 
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Lave, My dear Roebuck! — \Fling down their 
swardsy and embrace,'] Shall I believe my eyes ? 

J^oe. You may believe your ears ; 'tis I, by Gad I 

Love. Why, thy being in London is such a mystery, 
that I must have the evidence of more senses than 
one to confirm me of its trutL — But pray unfold the 
riddle. 

J^oe. Why, 'faith, 'tis a riddle. You wonder at it 
before the explanation, then wonder more at yoiu*- 
self for not guessing it — What is the universal cause 
of the continued evils of mankind ? 

Love. The universal cause of our continued evil is 
the devil, sure ! 

J^oe. No, 'tis the flesh, Ned. — That very woman 
that drove us all out of Paradise, has sent me a-pack- 
ing out of Ireland. 

Lave. How so ? 

J^oe. Only tasting the forbidden fruit, that was all. 

Lave. Is simple fornication become so great a ^.^ 
crime there as to be punishable by no less than 
banishment? 

Jtoe. Egad, mine was double fornication, Ned ! — 
The jade was so pregnant to bear twins, the fruit 
grew in clusters; and my unconscionable father, 
because I was a rogue in debauching her, would ^ 
make me a fool by wedding her. But I would not 
marry a whore, and he would not own a disobedient 
son, and so— 

Love. ^Butw^she a gentlewoman ? 

Roe. Psha! no: she had no fortune. She wore 
indeed a silk manteau and high-head ; * but these are 

* Hair at this date was rolled over wires until it towered high 
above the head. 

B 
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. grown as little signs of gentility now-a-days as that is 
of chastity. 

Love, But what necessity forced you to leave the 
kingdom ? 

Roe. I'll tell you. — ^To shun the insulting authority 
of an incensed father, the dull and often repeated 
advice of impertinent relations, the continual clamours 
of a furious woman, and the shrill bawling of an ill- 
natured bastard. From all which, good Lord deliver 
me! 

Love, And so you left them to grand-dadda? — Ha ! 
ha ! ha ! 

Roe, Heaven was pleased to lessen my affliction, by 
yj taking away the she brat ; but the t'other is, I hope, 
well, because a brave boy, whom I christened Edward, 
after thee, Lovewell ; I made bold to make my man 
stand for you, and your sister sent her maid to give 
her name to my daughter. 

Love, Now you talk of my sister, pray how does she ? 

Roe, Dear Lovewell, a very miracle of beauty and 
goodness 1 — But I don't like her. 

Love, Why? 

Roe, She's virtuous; — and I think beauty and 
virtue are as ill joined as lewdness and ugliness. 

Lave, But I hope your arguments could not make 
her a proselyte to this profession ? 

Roe, Faith, I endeavoured it, but that plaguy 
honolur — damn it for a whim ! — ^Were it as honourable 
for women to be whores, as men to be whoremasters, 
we should have lewdness as great a mark of quality 
among the ladies as 'tis now among the lords. 
^y Love, What, do you hold no innate principle of 
virtue in women ? 
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Roe, I hold an innate principle of love in them. 
Their passions are as great as ours, their reason 
weaker. We admire them, and consequently they 
must us. And I tell thee once more, that had women 
no safeguard but your innate principle of virtue, 
honest George Roebuck would have lain with your 
sister, Ned, and should enjoy a countess before night. 

Love. But methinks, Geoige, 'twas not fair to tempt 
my sister. 

Roe, Methinks 'twas not fair of thy sister, Ned, to 
tempt me. As she was thy sister, I had no design 
upon her; but as she's a pretty woman, I could 
scarcely forbear her, were she my own. 

Love, But, upon serious reflection, could not you 
have lived better at home by turning thy whore into 
a wife, than here by turning other men's wives into 
whores? There are merchants' ladies in London, 
and you must trade with them, for aught I see. 

Roe. Ay, but is the trade open ? is the manufacture 
encouraged, old boy? 

Love, Oh, wonderfully ! — ^a great many poor people 
live by't. Though the husbands are for engrossing 
the trade, the wives are altogether for encouraging 
interlopers. But I hope you have brought some small 
stock to set up with ? 

Roe. [Aside,] The greatness of my wants, which 
would force me to discover 'em, makes me blush to 
own' em. — [Aloud,] Why faith, Ned, I had a great 
journey from Ireland hither, and would burden myself 
with no more than just necessary charges. 

Love, Oh, then you have brought bills ? 

Roe, No, faith, exchange of money from Dublin 
hither, is so unreasonable high, that — 
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Love. What? 

Roe. That — Zoons, I have not one farthing ! — Now 
you understand me. 

Love. No faith, I never understand one that comes 
in formd pauperis ; I han't studied the law so long for 
nothing. — But what prospect can you propose of a 
supply ? 

Roe. I'll tell you. When you appeared, I was just 
thanking my stars for sending me a throat to cut, and 
consequently a purse : but my knowledge of you pre- 
vented me of that way, and therefore I think you're 
obliged in return to assist me by some better means. 
You were once an honest fellow ; but so long study 
in the inns may alter a man strangely, as you say. 

Lotfe. No, dear Roebuck, I'm still a friend to thy 
>^irtues, and esteem thy follies as foils only to set 
them off. I did but rally you ; and to convince you, 
here are some pieces, share of what I have about me : 
take them as earnest of my farther supply. You know 
my estate sufficient to maintain us both, if you will 
either restrain your extravagancies, or I retrench my 
necessaries. 

Roe. Thy profession of kindness is so great that 
I could almost suspect it of design. But come, 
friend, I am heartily tired with the fatigue of my 
journey, besides a violent fit of sickness, which de- 
tained me a month at Coventry, to the exhausting my 
health and money. Let me only recruit by a relish of 
the town in love and a bottle, and then — O heavens ! 
and earth 1 

[As they are going off^ Roebuck starts back 
surprised. 

Loi^e. What's the matter, man ? 
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Eoe. Why, death and the devil ! or, what's worse, 
a woman and a child — Oons! don't you see Mrs. 
Trudge with my bastard in her arms crossing the 
field towards us? — Oh, the indefatigable whore to 
follow me all the way to London 1 

Love. Mrs. Trudge ! my old acquaintance? 

Roe. Ay, ay, the very same; your old acquaint- 
ance ; and for aught I know, you might have clubbed 
about getting the brats. 

Love, 'Tis but reasonable then I should pay share 
at the reckoning. I'll help to provide for her ; in the 
meantime, you had best retire. — Brush, conduct this 
gentleman to my lodgings, and run from thence to 
widow Bullfinch's, and provide a lodging with her for 
a friend of mine. — Fly ! and come back presently. — 
\Exeunt Roebuck and Brush.] So, my friend comes 
to town like the great Turk to the field, attended by 
his concubines and children; and I'm afraid these 
are but parts of his retinue. — But hold — I shan't be 
able to sustain the shock of this woman's fury. I'll 
withdraw till she has discharged her first volley, then 
surprise her. \ReHres behind. 

Enter Trudge, with a child crying. 

Trudge. Hush, hush, hush I — And indeed it was a 
young traveller 1 — And what would it say ? It says 
that daddy is a false man, a cruel man, and an un- 
grateful man. — In troth so he is, my dear child. — 
What shall I do with it, poor creature ? — Hush, hush, 
hush 1 — Was ever poor woman in such a lamentable 
condition? immediately after the pains of one travail, 
to undergo the fatigues of another ! — But I'm sure he 
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can never do well ; for though I can't find him, my 
curses, and the misery of this babe, will certainly 
reach him. 

Love. {Coming farward!\ Methinks I should know 
that voice. — What, Mrs. Trudge ! and in London ! 
Whose brave boy hast thou got there ? 

Trudge. O Lord! Mr. Lovewelll Fm very glad 
to see you, — and yet am ashamed to see you. But 
indeed he promised to marry me, [Ctying] and you 
know, Mr. Lovewell, that he's such a handsome man, 
and has so many ways of insinuating, that the frailty 
of women's nature could not resist him. 

Zove. What's all this ? — a handsome man ! ways of 
insinuating 1 frailty of nature 1 — I don't understand 
these ambiguous terms. 

Tru^e. Ah, Mr. Lovewelll I'm sure you have 
seen Mr. Roebuck, and I'm sure 'twould be the first 
thing he would tell you. I refer it to you, Mr. 
Lovewell, if he is not an ungrateful man, to deal so 
barbarously with any woman that had used him so 
civilly. I was kinder to him than I would have been 
to my own born brother. 

Love. Oh, then I find kissing goes by favour, Mrs. 
Trudge. 

Trudge. Faith, you're all alike, you men are alike 
— Poor child ! he's as like his own dadda as if he 
were spit out of his mouth. See, Mr. Lovewell, if he 
has not Mr. Roebuck's nose to a hair ; and you know 
he has a very good nose ; and the little pigsny * has 
mamma's mouth. — Oh, the little lips! and 'tis the 
best-natured little dear! — \Sniuggles and kisses i/.] 

* A term of endearment, though generally applied to a young 
girl. 
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And would it ask its godfather blessing? — Indeed, 
Mr. Lovewell, I believe the child knows you. 
Love. Ha ! ha ! ha ! well, I will give it my blessing. 

\Gives it gold. 

Re-enter Lucinda and Pindrbss, wJw seeing the 
others instantly abscond. 

Come, madam, I'll first settle you in a lodging, and 
then find the folse man, as you call him. 

[Exit with Trudge. 

Luc [Coming forward.^ The false man is found 
already I — Was there ever such a lucky discovery? — 
My care for his preservation brought me back, and 
now behold how my kindness is returned! — Their 
fighting was a downright trick to frighten me from 
the place, thereby to a£ford him opportunity of enter- 
taining his whore and brat 

Fin. Your conjecture, madam, bears a colour ; for 
looking back, I could perceive 'em talking very 
familiarly; so that they could not be strangers as 
their pretended quarrel would intimate. 

Luc. 'Tis all true as he is false. — What, slighted ! 
despised I my honourable love trucked for a whore ! 
O villain 1 epitome of thy sex I — But I'll be revenged. 
Ill marry the first man that asks me the question ; nay, 
though he be a disbanded soldier, or a poor poet, or a 
senseless fop ; — nay, though impotent, I'll marry him. 

Fin. O madam ! that's to be revenged on yourself. 

Luc. I care not, fool I I deserve punishment for my 
credulity, as much as he for his falsehood. — And you 
deserve it too, minx; your persuasions drew me to 
this assignation : I never loved the false man. 

Fin. That's false, I'm sure. [Aside. 
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Luc, But you thought to get another piece of gold. 
We shall have him giving you money on the same 
score he was so liberal to his whore just now. 

[ Walks about in a passion. 

Rt-enter Lovewell, ^Vi\i%^ following. 

Love. So much for friendship, now for my love. — 
I han't transgressed much. — Oh, there she is, — O my 
angel I \Runs to Lucinda. 

Luc. O thou devil ! \Starts back. 

Love. Not unless you damn me, madam. 

Luc. You're damned already ; you're a man. 

\Exit pushing Pindress. 

Love. You're a woman, I'll be sworn. — Heyday 1 
what giddy female planet rules now ! By the Lord, 
these women are like their maidenheads, no sooner 
-found than lost! — Here, Brush, run after Pindress, 
and know the occasion of this. — Stay, come back. — 
Zoons, I'm a fool ! 

Brush. That's the first wise word you have spoken 
these two months. 

Love. Trouble me with your untimely jests, sirrah, 
and I'll— 

Brush. Your pardon, sir; I'm in downright 
earnest — [Aside.] 'Tis less slavery to be apprentice 
to a famous clap-surgeon, than to a lover. He falls 
out with me, because he can't fall in with his mistress. 
I can bear it no longer. 

Love. Sirrah, what are you mumbling ? 

Brush. A short prayer before I depart, sir, — I have 
been these three years your servant, but now, sir, I'm 
your humble servant. [Bows as going. 

Love. Hold 1 You shan't leave me. 
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Brush. Sir, you can't be my master. 

Love. Why so ? 

Brush. Because you're not your own master; yet 
one would think you might, for you have lost your 
mistress. Oons, sir, let her go, and a fair riddance ! 
Who throws away a tester and a mistress, loses six- 
pence. That little pimping Cupid is a blind gunner. 
Had he shot as many darts as I have carried billets- 
doux, he would have laid her kicking with her heels 
up ere now. In short, sir, my patience is worn to 
the stumps with attending; my shoes and stockings 
are upon their last legs with trudging between you. 
I have sweat out all my moisture of my hand with 
palming your clammy letters upon her. I have — 

Zo7*e. Hold, sir, your trouble is now at an end, 
for I design to marry her. 

Brush. And have you courted her these three years 
for nothing but a wife ? 

Zov£. Do you think, rascal, I would have taken so 
much pains to make her a miss ? 

Brush. No, sir ; the tenth part on't would ha' done. 
— But if you are resolved to marry, God b'w'ye I 

Zove. What's the matter now, sirrah I 

Brush. Wliy, the matter will be, that I must then 
pimp for her. — Hark ye, sir, what have you been 
doing all this while, but teaching her the way to 
cuckold ye ? — Take care, sir ; look before you leap. 
You have a ticklish point to manage. — Can you tell, 
sir, what's her quarrel to you now ? 

Zave. I can't imagine. I don't remember that 
ever I offended her. 

Brush. That's it, sir. She resolves to put your 
easiness to the test now, that she may with more 
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security rely upon't hereafter. — Always suspect those 
women of designs that are for searching into the 
humours of their courtiers ; for they certainly intend 
to try them when they're married. 

Lcve, How camest thou such an engineer in love. 

Brush, I have sprung some mines in my time, sir \ 
and since I have trudged so long about your amorous 
messages, I have more intrigue in the sole of my feet, 
than some blockheads in their whole body. 

Love, Sirrah, have you ever discovered any be- 
haviour in this lady to occasion this suspicious 
discourse ? 

Brush. Sir, has this lady ever discovered any be- 
haviour of yours to occasion this suspicious quarrel ? 
I believe the lady has ^ gjnuch of the innate principle 
of virtue (as th e gentlemen said) as any woman ; but 
that baggage, her attendant, is about ravishing her 
lady's page every hour. 'Tis an old saying, Like 
roaster, like man ; why not as well, Like mistress, like 
maid? 

Love. [Aside.] Since thou art for trying humours, 
have with you, madam Lucinda ! Besides, so fair an 
opportunity offers, that faith seemed to design it — 
[A/oud.] Have you left the gentleman at my lodgings? 

Brush, Yes, sir, and sent a porter to his inn to 
bring his things thither. 

Zove. That's right. — Love, like other diseases, must 
sometimes have a desperate cure. The school of 
Venus imposes the strict discipline ; 
And awful Cupid is a chastening god ; 
He whips severely. 

Brush. No, not if we kiss the rod. 

[£xeunt 



ACT II. 

SCENE I. 

LovEWEix's Lodgings. 

Enter Lovewell, Roebuck, and Brush. 

Lave, (y mj conscience, the Owning creature loves 
you. 

Jiae. Ay, the constant effects of debauching a 
woman are, that she infallibly loves the man for doing 
the business, and he certainly hates her. — But what 
company is she like to have at this same widow's. 
Brush? 

Brush, Oh, the best of company, sir ! a poet lives 
there, sir. 

Roe. They're the worst company, for they're ill- 
natured. 

Brush, Ay, sir, but it does nobody any harm ; for 
these fellows that get bread by their wits are always 
forced to eat their words. They must be good- 
natured, spite of their teeth, sir. 'Tis said he pays 
his lodging by cracking some smutty jests with his 
landlady over night ; for she's very well pleased with 
his natural parts. 

[While Roebuck and Brush converse together^ 
Lovewell seems to project something by himself. 

Roe. What other lodgers are there ? 
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Brush. One newly entered, a young squire, just 
come from the university. 

Roe, A mere peripatetic, I warrant him. — A very 
pretty family I a heathen philosopher, an English 
poet, and an Irish whore ! Had the landlady but a 
Highland piper to join with 'em, she might set up for 
a collection of monsters. — Anybody within ? 

[^Slaps LovEWELL on the shoulder. 

Love, Yes, you are my friend ; all my thoughts were 
employed about you. In short, I have one request 
to make, — that you would renounce your loose wild 
courses, and lead a sober life, as I do. 

Roe, That I will, if you'll grant me a boon. 

Love, You shall have it, be't what it will. 

Roe, That you would relinquish your precise sober 
behaviour, and live like a gentleman, as I do. 

Roe. That I can't grant. 

Roe. Then we're off: though should your women 
prove no better than your wine, my debaucheries will 
fall of themselves for want of temptation. 

Looe. Our women are worse than our wine; our 
claret has but little of the French in't, but our wenches 
have the devil and all. They are both adulterated ; 
to prevent the inconveniences of which, I'll provide 
you an honourable mistress. 

Roe, An honoiu-able mistress ! what's that ? 

Love. A virtuous lady, whom you must love and 
court; the surest method of reclaiming you. — As 
thus: those superfluous pieces you throw away in 
wine may be laid out — 

Roe, To the poor? 

Love, No, no; in sweet-powder, cravats, garters, 
snuffboxes, ribbons, coach-hire, and chair-hire. Those 
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idle hours which you misspend with lewd sophisticated 
wenches, must be dedicated — 

Roe. To the church ? 

Love, No ; to the innocent and charming conversa- 
tion of your virtuous mistress ; by which means the 
two most exorbitant debaucheries, drinking and 
whoring, will be retrenched. 

Roe. A very fine retrenchment truly ! I must first 
despise the honest jolly conversation at the tavern, 
for the foppish, affected, dull, insipid entertainment 
at the chocolate-house; must quit my freedom with 
ingenious company to harness myself to foppery among 
the fluttering crowd of Cupid's livery-boys ! — ^The 
second article is, that I must resign the company of 
lewd women for that of my innocent mistress; that 
is, I must change my easy natural sin of wenching, 
to that constrained debauchery of lying and swearing. 
— The many lies and oaths that I made to thy sister, 
will go nearer to damn me, than if I had enjoyed her 
a hundred times over. 

Love, O Roebuck ! your reason will maintain the 
contrary when you're in love. 

Roe. That is, when I have lost my reason. — Come, 
come, a wench, a wench I a soft, white, easy consenting 
creature! — Prithee, Ned, leave mustiness, and show 
me the varieties of the town. 

Law, A wench is the least variety. — Look out — 
see what a numerous train trip along the street 
there 1 [Pointing outwards. 

Roe. O Venus! all these fine stately creatures! 
Fare you well, Ned \ — [Runs out ; Lovewell catches 
him and pulls him back,'] Prithee let me go ; 'tis a 
deed of charity ; I'm quite starved. I'll just take a 
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snap, and be with you in the twinkling. — As you're 
my friend — I must go. 

Love. Then we must break for altogether. — {Quits 
Aim,] He that will leave his friend for a whore, I 
reckon a commoner in friendship as in love. 

Jiee. If you saw how ill that serious face becomes 
a fellow of your years, you would never wear it 
again. Youth is taking in any masquerade but 
gravity. 

Love. Though lewdness suits much worse with 
your circumstances, sir. 

Jioe. [Aside,] Ay, these circumstances ! damn these 
circumstances ! There he has hamstringed me. This 
poverty : how it makes a man sneak ! — [Aloud.] Well, 
prithee let's know this devilish virtuous lady. By the 
circumstances of my body, I shall soon be off or on 
¥rith her. 

Zave. Know then, for thy utter condemnation, that 
she's a lady of eighteen, beautiful, witty, and nicely 
virtuous. 

J^oe, A lady of eighteen I good. — Beautiful! better. 
— Witty ! best of alL — Now with these three qualifica- 
tions, if she be nicely virtuous, then 111 henceforth 
adore everything that wears a petticoat — Witty and 
^virtuous! ha! ha! ha! Why, 'tis as inconsistent in 
ladies as gentlemen ; and were I to debauch one for J 
a wager, her wit should be my bawd. — Come, come, 
the forbidden fruit was plucked from the tree of 
knowledge, boy. 

Zove. Right — But there was a cunninger devil 
than you, to tempt 111 assure you, George, your 
rhetoric would fail you here ; she should worst you 
at your own weapons. 
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Roe, Ay, or any man in England, if she be eighteen, 
as you say. 

Lave. Have a care, friend; this satire will get 
you torn in pieces by the females; you'll fall into 
Orpheus's fate. 

Roe, Orpheus was a blockhead, and deserved his 
fate. 

Love. Why? 

Roe, Because he went to hell for a wife. 

Love, \Aside^ This happens right — [Aloud,] But 
you shall go to heaven for a mistress, you shall court 
this divine creature. — I don't desire you to fell in 
love with her; I don't intend you should marry her 
neither; but you mus t ^fee^xotmnrpH nf t^fi ghajstj^ 
of the sex ; though if you should conquer her, the 
spoil, you rogue, will be glorious, and infinitely worth 
the pains in attaining. 

Roe, Ay, but Ned, my circumstances, my circum- 
stances 1 

Lovei Come, you shan't want money. 

Roe, Then I dare attempt it Money is the sinews 
of love, as of war. Gad, friend, thou'rt the bravest 
pimp I ever heard of. — ^Well, give me directions to 
sail by, the name of my port, lade my pockets, and 
then for the Cape of Good Hope. 

Love, You need no directions as to the manner 
of courtship. 

Roe, No; I have seen some few principles on 
which my courtship's founded, which seldom fail 
To let a lady rely upon my modesty, but to depend 
myself altogether upon my impudence; to use a ^ 
mistress like a deity in public, but like a woman in 
private : to be as cautious then of asking an imper- 
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tinent question, as afterwards of telling a story; 
leniembering, that the tongue is the only member 
that can hurt a lady's honour, though touched in the 
tenderest part 

Love. Oh I but to a friend, George, you'll tell a 
friend your success ? 

Roe. No, not to her very self ; it must be as private 
as devotion. — No blabbing unless a squalling biat 
peeps out to tdl tales. — But where lies my course? 

Love. Brush shall show you the bouse ; the lady's 
name is Luclnda ; her father and mother dead ; she's 
heiress to twelve hundred a year. But above all, 
observe this : she has a page which you must get on 
yotir side ; 'tis a very pretty boy ; I presented him to 
the lady about a fortnight ago; he's your countryniaa 
too ] he brought me a letter from my sister, which I 
have about me.— Here, you may read it. 

Roe. \Aside^ Ay, 'tis her hand ; I know it well; and 
I almost blush to see it. — \Reads. 

Dear brother, 
A lady of my acquaintance lately dying, begged me 
as her last reguesl, lo provide fm- this boy, who was her 
page. I hope I have obeyed my friend's last comtnand, 
and obliged a brother, by sending him to you. Pray 
dispose of him as much as you can for his advantage. 
AS friends are well, and I am your affectionate sister, 
Leanthe. 

[IVhile hs reads, Lovewell converses in dumb 

show with Brush. 

All friends are well I — Is that all ? not a word of poor 

Roebuck. — I wonder she mentioned nothing of my 

misfortunes to her brother. But she has forgot me 
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already. True woman still! — Well, I may excuse 
her, for I'm making all the haste I can to forget her. 

Lcve, [Aside to Brush.] Be sure you have an eye 
upon him, and come to me presently at widow Bull- 
finch's. — ^Well, George, you won't communicate your 
success ? 

Roe. You may guess what you please. — I'm as merry 
after a mistress as after a bottle. — All air ; brimful of 
joy, like a bumper of claret, smiling and sparkling. 

Lave. Then you'll certainly run over. 

Roe. No, no, nor shall I drink to anybody. 

\Exeunt severally. 



SCENE II. 

A room in Widow Bullfinch's House; a flute 
and music-book upon the table ; a case of toys 
hanging up. 

Enter Rig addon, leading in Mockmode by both Jiands ; 
he sings and Mockmode dances awkwardly; 
Clvb/oIIows, 

Rig. Tal — dal — derail — one — two.— Tal — dal 

— deral ! — coupd — Tal — dal — deral I — very well ! 

—Tal— dal— deral !— wrong !— Tal — dal — deral ! 

— toes out ! — Tal — dal — deral ! — observe time 1 — 

Very well indeed, sir ; .you shall dance as well as any 

man in England; you have an excellent disposition 

in your limbs, sir. — Observe me, sir. — [Dances a 

new minuet ; at every cut Club makes an awkward 

imitation by leaping up.] And so forth, sir. 

Mock. I'm afraid we shall disturb my landlady. 
VOL. 1. c 
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Rig, Landlady ! you must have a care of that ; 
shell never pardon you. — Landlady 1 — every woman, 
from a countess to a kitchen wench, is madam ; and 
every man, from a lord to a lackey, sir. 

Mock, Must I then lose my title of squire, squire 
Mockmode ? 

Rig. By all means, sir; squire and fool are the 
same thing here. 

Mock, That's very comical, faith! — But is there 
an act of parliament for that, Mr. Rigadoon? — 
Well, since I can't be a squire, I'll do as well: I 
have a great estate, and want only to be a great beau 
to qualify me either for a knight or a lord. By the 
universe, I have a great mind to bind myself 'prentice 
to a beau ! — Could I but dance well, push well, play 
upon the flute, and swear the most modish oaths, I 
would set up for quality with e'er a young nobleman 
of 'em all — Fray what are the most fashionable oaths 
in town ? Zoons, I take it, is a very becoming one. 

Rig, Zoons is only used by the disbanded officers 
and bullies : but zauns is the beaux' pronunciation.* 

Mock, Zauns ! 

Club, Zauns. 

Rig. Yes, sir, we swear as we dance; smooth, 
and with a cadence. — ^Zauns 1 — 'Tis harmonious, and 
pleases the ladies, because 'tis soft. — Zauns, madam ! — 
is the only compliment our great beaux pass on a lady. 

Mock. But suppose a lady speaks to me, what 
must I say ? 

Rig, Nothing, sir: — ^you must take snush,t grin, 

* At this date the fops and dandies pronounced the (^ as a. 
t The practice of taking snuff had at this time only just been 
introduced into England. 
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and make her an humble cringe — thus : — S^Baws 
foppishly y and takes snush; Mockmode imitates him 
awkwardly y and taking snush sneezes."] O Lard, sir I 
you must never sneeze ; 'tis as unbecoming after 
orangery as grace after meat. 

Mock, I thought people took it to clear the brain. 

Rig. The^ b eaux haven o brains a t all, sir; their 
y skull is a perfect s nus h-boxj andTTieard a physTclan 
^ swear, who openedone of 'em, that the three divisions ^ 
of his head were filled with orangery, bergamot, and 
plain Spanish.* 

Mock, Zauns, I must sneeze ! — [SneezesJ] Bless me 1 

Rig, O fy, Mr. Mockmode ! what a rustical ex- 
pression that is I — Bless me ! — You should upon all 
such occasions cry, Dem me ! You would be as 
nauseous to the ladies as one of the old partriarchs, if 
you used that obsolete expression. 

Club, [Aside,] I find that going to the devil is very 
modish in this town. — [Aloud,] Pray, master dancing- 
master, what religion may these beaux be of? 

Rig, A sort of Indians in their religion, they worship 
the first thing they see in the morning. 

Mock, What's that, sir ? 

Rig, Their own shadows in the glass; and some 
of 'em such hellish faces, that may frighten 'em into 
devotioa 

Mock, Then they are Indians right, for they 
worship the devil 

Rig. Then you shall be as great a beau as any of 
'em. But you must be sure to mind your dancing. 

* Of these kinds of snuf&, burgamot and orangerie were the 
most expensive, being two shillings a pound; Spanish was but 
sixpence. 
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Mock. Is not music very convenient too? — I can 
play the Bells and Maiden Fair already. — Alamire ! 
Bifabemi! Cesolfal DelasoU £la! Effaut! Gesolreut! 
— I have 'em all by heart already. But I have been 
plaguily puzzled about the etymology of these notes^ ; 
and certainly a man cannot arrive at any perfection, 
unless he understands the derivation of the terms. 

Rig, O Lard, sir ! that's easy. Effaut and Gesolreut 
were two famous German musicians, and the rest were 
Italians. 

Mock, But why are they only seven ? 

Rig. From a prodigious great bass-viol with seven 
strings, that played a jig called the music of the 
Spheres. The seven planets were nothing but 
fiddle-strings. 

Mock, Then your stars have made you a dancing- 
master ? 

Rig. O Lard, sir ! Pythagoras was a dancing- 
master ; he shows the creation to be a country-dance, 
where after some antic changes, all the parts fell into 
their places, and there they stand ready, till the next 
squeak of a philosopher's fiddle sets 'em a dancing 
again. 

Club. Sir, here comes the pushing-master. 

Rig. Then I'll be gone. But you must have a 
care of pushing, 'twill spoil the niceness of your steps. 
Learn a flourish or two ; and thaf s all a beau can 
have occasion for. {Exit. 

Enter Nimblewrist. 

Mock. Oh, Mr. Nimblewrist, I crave you ten thou- 
sand pardons, by the universe ! 

Nimb. That was a home thrust ! — Good sir, I 
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hope you're for a breathing this morning? — [Takes 
down a foU^^ 111 assure you, Mr. Mockmode, you 
will make an excellent swordsman; you're as well 
shaped for fencing as any man in Europe. The duke 
of Burgundy is just of your make ; he pushes the finest 
of any man in France. — Sa ! sa I — ^like lightning. 

Mock. I'm much in love with fencing : but I think, 
backsword is the best play. 

Ninth. O Lard, sir ! — Have you ever been in 
France, sir? 

Mock. No, sir; but I understand the geography 
of it — France is bounded on the north with the 
Rhine — 

Nimb. No, sir; a Frencliman is bounded on the 
north with quart, on the south with tierce — ^and so 
forth. 'Tis a noble art, sir; and every one that 
wears a sword is obliged by his tenure to learn. 
The rules of honour are engraved on my hilt, and 
my blade must maintain 'em. My sword's my herald, 
and the bloody hand my coat of arms. 

Mock, And how long have you professed this noble 
art, sir? 

Nimb. Truly, sir, I served an apprenticeship to 
this trade, sir. 

Mock. What, are ye a corporation then ? 

Nimb. Yes, sir I the surgeons have taken us into 
theirs, because we make so much work for 'em. — But, 
as I was telling you, sir, I professed this science till 
the wars broke out! but then, when everybody got 
commissions, I put in for one, served the campaigns 
in Flanders; and when the peace* broke out, was 

* Peace of Ryswick between Elngland, France, Spain and Holland, 
Sept. 20, 1697. 
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disbanded; so among a great many other poor 
rogues, am forced to betake to my old trade. Now 
the public quarrel's ended, I live by private ones. I 
live still by dying, as the song goes, sir. While we 
have English courages, French honour, and Spanish 
blades among us, I shall live, sir. 

Mock, Surely your sword and skill did the king 
great service abroad ? 

Nimh, YeSj'^sir; I killed above fifteen of our own 
ofRcers by private duels in the camp, sir ; killed 'em 
fairly ; killed 'em thus, sir. — Sa ! sa ! sa 1 sa ! Parry ! 
parry ! parry ! — 

[/^jA^jMockmode on the ribs ; he strikes Nimble- 
wrist over the heady and breaks the foil. 

Club, What's the name of that thrust, pray, sir ? 

Mmb. O Lard, sir ! he did not touch me not 
in the least, sir; the foil was cracked, a palpable 
crack ! [Blood runs down his face. 

Club. A very palpable crack, truly! Your skull 
is only cracked, palpably cracked, that's alL 

Mock. Well, sir, if you please to teach me my 
honours. — My dancing-master has forbid me any 
more, lest I should discompose my steps. 

Nitnb. Your dancing-master is a blockhead, sir. 

Re-enter Rigadoon. 

Rig. I foigot my gloves, and so — 

Mock. O sir, he calls you blockhead, by the 
universe 1 

Rig, Zauns, sir ! [Foppishly. 

Mmb. Zoons, sir ! \Bluffishly. 

Rig. I have more wit in the sole of my foot, than 
you have in your whole body. 
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Nimb. Ay, sir ; you caperers dance all your brains 
into your heels, which makes you carry such empty 
noddles. Your rationales reversed, carrying your 
understandings in your legs. Your wit is the perfect 
antipodes to other men's. 

Rig, And what are you, good monsieur Sa, sa? — 
Stand upon your guard, Mr. Mockmode, he's the 
greatest falsifier in his art : he'll fill your head so full 
of French principles of honour, that you won't have 
one of honesty left His breastplate there he calls 
the butt of honour^ at which all the fools in the 
kingdom shoot, and not one can hit the mark. 

Nimb, You talk of Robin Hood, who never shot 
in his bow, sir. — ^You dancers are the battledores of 
the nation, that toss the light foppish shuttlecocks to 
and again, to get yourselves in heat. — Have a care, 
Mr. Mockmode ; this fellow will make a mere grass- 
hopper of you. — Sir, you're the grand pimp to foppery 
and lewdness; and the devil and a dancing-master 
dance a coranto over the whole kingdom. 

Rig. A pimp, sir I what then, sir ? I engage couples 
into the bed of love, but you match 'em in the bed 
of honour. We only juggle people out of their 
chastity, but you cheat 'em out of their lives. — ^We 
shall have you, Mr. Mockmode, grinning in the bed 
of honour, as if you laughed at the fool who must 
be hanged for you. — Which is best, Mr. Nimblewrist, 
an easy minuet, or a Tyburn jig ? 

Nimb. Don't provoke my sword, sir, lest that art 
you so revile should revenge itself; for every one of 
you that live by dancing should die by pushing, sir. 

Rig. And every man that lives by pushing, should 
die dancing, I take it. 
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Nimb. Zoons, sir ! what d'ye mean ? 

jRig. Nothing, sir; — tal — dal — derail — [Dances.'] 
This takes the ladies, Mr. Mockmode; this runs 
away with all the great fortunes in town. Though 
you be a fool, a fop, a coward, dance well, and you 
captivate the ladies. The moving a man's limbs 
pliantly does the business. If you want a fortune, 
come to me. — ^Tal — dal — deral ! [Dances. 

Nimb* No, no, to me, sir. — Sa I sa I — does your 
business soonest with a woman. A clean and manly 
extension of all your parts. — Ha . — carrying a true 
point is the matter. — Sa ! sa ! sa! sa! Defend yourself. 

[Ftishes at Rigadoon, who dances and sings^ re- 
tiring off the stage. 

Enter Widow Bullfinch. 

Bull O goodness ! what a room's here ! Could 
not these fellows wipe their feet before they came 
up ? And here's such a tripping and such a stamp- 
ing, that they have broke down all the ceiling. — You 
dancing and fencing-masters have been the down- 
fall of many houses. Get out of my doors! my 
house was never in such a pickle. — You country 
gentlemen, newly come to London, like your own 
spaniels out of a pond, must be shaking the water 
off, and bespatter everybody about you. — 

[MocKMODE having taken snush, offering to sneeze^ 
sneezes in her face. 

Mock, Zauns, madam! — [Sneezes,] Bless me I Dem 
me ! I mean. 

Bull, He's tainted. These cursed flies have blown 
upon him already. [Aside, 

Mock, Sa ! sa ! — defend flankonade, madam. 
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BidL Ah, Mr. Mockmode, my pushing and dancing 
days are done 1 But I had a son, Mr. Mockmode, 
that would match you. — Ah, my poor Robin! — He 
died of an apoplexy ; he was as pretty a young man 
as ever stepped in a black-leather shoe. He was as 
like you, Mr. Mockmode, as one egg is like another ; 
he died like an angeL But I'm sure he might have 
recovered but for the physicians. — Oh, these doctors ! 
these doctors ! 

Mock, Bless the doctors ! I say ; for I believe they 
killed my honest old father. 

Bull, Ay, that's true. If my Robin had left me 
an estate, I should have said so too. [Cries, 

Mock. Zauns, madam, you must not be melan- 
choly, madam ! 

Bull, Well, sir, I hope youll give us the beverage 
of your fine clothes. 1*11 assure you, sir, they fit 
you very well, and I like your fancy mightily. 

Mock, Ay, ay, madam. But what's most modish 
for beverage ? for, I suppose, the fashion of that alters 
always with the clothes. 

Bull, The tailors are the best judges of that : — 
but champagne, I suppose. 

Mock, Is champagne a tailor? Now, methinks, 
that were a fitter name for a wig-maker. — I think 
they call my wig a campaign. 

Bull, You're clear out, sir, clear out ! champagne 
is a fine liquor, which all your great beaux drink to 
make 'em witty. 

Mock, Witty ! oh, by the universe, I must be witty ! 
I'll drink nothing else ; I never was witty in all my life. 
I love jokes dearly. — Here, Club, bring us a bottle of 
what d'ye call it ; the witty liquor. \Exit Club. 
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Bull. But I thought all you that were bred at the 
university should be wits naturally ? 

Mock, The quite contrary, madam, there's no such 
thing there. We dare not have wit there, for fear of 
being counted rakes. Your solid philosophy is all 
read there, which is clear another thing. But now 
I will be a wit, by the universe I I must get ac- 
quainted with the great poets : landlady, you roust 
introduce me 

BtdL Oh, dear me, sir! would you ruin me? I 
introduce you ! no widow dared be seen with a poet, 
;^ for fear she should be thought to keep him. 

Mock, Keep him! what's that? They keep no- 
thing but sheep in the country; I hope they don't 
fleece the wits ? 

Bull Alas, sir, they have no fleeces! there's a 
great cry, but littie wool. However, if you would 
be acquainted with the poets, I can prevail with a 
gentleman of my acquaintance to introduce you. 
'Tis one Lovewell, a fine gentleman that comes here 
sometimes. 

Mock. Lovewell ! by the universe, my rival ! I 
heard of him in the country. This puts me in mind 
of my mistress. — ^Zauns! I'm certainly become a 
beau already ; for I was so in love with myself^ I 
quite forgot her. — I have a note in my pocket-book 
to find her out by. — \Pulls out a large pocket-hook ; 
turning over the leaves^ reads to himself,^ Sixpence 
for washing. — Twopence to the maid, — Sixpence for 
snush, — One shilling for buttered ale. — By the uni- 
verse, I have lost the directions I — Hark ye, madam ; 
does this same Lovewell come often here, say 
you? 
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Bull. Yes, sir, very often. There's a lady of his 
acquaintance, a lodger in the house just now. 

Mock, A lady of his acquaintance, a lodger in 
the house just now! of his acquaintance, do you 
say? 

Bull. Yes, and a pretty lady too. 

Mock, And he comes often here, you say? — By 
the universe, should I happen to lodge in the same ' \ <-' 
house with my mistress ! Egad, it must be the same ! ^> 

— Can you tell the woman's name? — Stay — is her 
name Lucinda? 

Bull, Perhaps it may, sir; but I believe she's a 
widow, for she has a young son, and I'm sure 'tis 
legitimately begotten; for 'tis the bravest child you 
shall see in a summer's day. 'Tis not like one of our 
puling brats o' th' town here, born with the diseases 
of half-a-dozen fathers about it 

Mock, By the universe, I don't remember whether 
my mistress is maid or widow! But a widow, so 
much the better; for all your London widows are 
devilish rich, they say. She came in a coach, did 
she not, madam ? 

Bull, Yes, sir, yes. 

Mock, Then, 'tis infallibly she. — Does she not 
always go out in her coach ? 

Bull, She has not stirred abroad since she came, sir. 

Mock, Oh, I was told she was very reserved, 
though 'tis very much of a widow. I have often 
heard my mother say, that sitting at home, and 
silence, were very becoming in a maid ; and she has 
often chid my sister Dorothy for gadding out to the 
meadows, and tumbling among the cocks with the 
haymakers. Egad, I am the most lucky son of a 
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whore ! I was wrapped in the tail of my mother's 
smock, landlady. 

Enter Servant. 

Butt. Oh, but this lady, sir — 

Serv. Madam, here's a gentleman below wants to 
speak with you instantly. 

Bull, With me, child ! — Sir, 111 wait on you in a 
minute. \Exit with Servant. 

Re-enter Club, with wine and glasses. 

Mock. Is that the witty liquor? Come, fill the 
glasses. Now that I have found my mistress, I must 
next find my wits. 

Club. So you have need, master; for those that 
find a mistress are generally out of their wits. 

\Gives him a glass. 

Mock. Come, fill for yourself. — [They jingle and 
drink."] But where's the wit now, Club? have you 
found it? 

Club. Egad, master, I think 'tis a very good jest 

Mock. What? 

Club. What! why, drinking. You'll find, master, 
that this same gentleman in the straw-doublet, this 
same will i' th' wisp is a wit at the bottom. — [Fills.'] 
Here, here, master ; how it puns and quibbles in the 
glass! 

Mock. By the universe, now I have it ! — the wit 
lies in the jingling. All wit consists most in jingling, 
hear how the glasses rhyme to one another. 

Club. What, master, are these wits so apt to clash ? 

[Jingle the glasses. 

Mock. Oh, by the universe, by the universe, this is 
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wit ! — [Breaks them,] My landlady is in the right. — I 
have often heard there was wit in breaking glasses. 
It would be a very good joke to break the flask 
now. 

Club, I find, then, that this same wit is very brittle 
ware. But I think, sir, 'twere no joke to spill the 
wine. 

Mock. Why, there's the jest, sirrah ; all wit consists 
in losing ; there was never anything got by't. I fancy 
this same wine is all sold at Will's Co£fee-house.* 
Do you know the way thither, sirrah ? 1 long to see 
Mr. Comic and Mr. Tagrhyme, with the rest of 'em. 
I wonder how they look ! Certainly these poets must 
have something extraordinary in their faces. Of all 
the rarities of the town, I long to see nothing more 
than the poets and Bedlam.— Come in, Club ; I must 
go practise my honours. — Tal — dal — deral ! — 

[Exit dancings and Club toping. 

SCENE III. 

Another Room in the same. 
Enter Lovewell and Widow Bullfinch. 

BuU. Oh, Mr. Lovewell, you come just in the 
nick ! I was ready to spoil all, by telling him that 
she was a stranger, and just now come. 

Love. Well, dear madam, be cautious for the 
future ; 'tis the most fortunate chance that ever befell 
me. 'Twere convenient we had the other lodgers of 
our side. 

* Will's was situated at No. x Bow Street, at the corner of 
RusseU Street, and took its name from its proprietor William 
Urwin, 
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Bull, There's nobody but Mr. Lyric ; and you had 
as safely tell a secret over a groaning-cheese * as to 
him. 

Love, How so ? 

BulL Why, you must know, that he has been 
lying-in these four months of a play ; and he has got 
all the Muses about him ; a parcel of the most tattling 
gossips. 

Love, Come, come; no more words; but to our 
business. I wiU certainly reward you. But have you 
any good hopes of its succeeding ? 

Bull, Very well of the squire's side. But I'm afraid 
your widow will never play her part, she's so awkward 
and so sullen. 

Love, Go you and instruct her, while I manage 
affairs abroad. 

Bull, She's always raving of one Roebuck. Prithee, 

who is this same Roebuck ? — Ah, Mr. Lovewell, I'm 

afraid this widow of yours is something else at the 

bottom ; I'm afraid there has been a dog in the well ! 

[Exit. 
Enter Brush. 

Love, So, sirrah ! where have you left the gentle- 
man? 
Brush, In a friend's house, sir. 
Loim, What friend ? 
Brush, Why, a tavern. 
Love, Wliat took him there ? 
Brush, A coach, sir. 
Love. How d'ye mean ? 

* Groaning — a lying in. The terms groaning-cake, groaning- 
chair, and groaning-cheese, explain themselves as provided for an 
event of that kind,— I/ailiwel/. 
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Brush. A coach and six, sir; no less, I'll assure 
you, sir. 

Love, A coach and six I 

Brush, Yes, sir, six whores and a carted bawd 
He picked 'em all up in the street, and is gone, with 
this splendid retinue, into the Sun* by Covent-Garden. 
I asked him what he meant ? He told me, that he 
only wanted to whet, when the very sight of 'em 
turned my stomach. 

Love, The fellow will have his swing, though he 
hang for't However, run to him, and bid him take 
the name of Mockmode, call himself Mockmode 
upon all occasions; and tell him that he shall find 
me here about four in the afternoon. — Ask no ques- 
tions, but fly ! — \Exit Brush.] So : — his usurping that 
name gives him a title to court Lucinda, by which I 
shall discover her inclinations to this Mockmode, 
whose coming to town has certainly occasioned her 
quarrel with me ; while I set the hound himself upon 
a wrong scent, and, ten to one, provide for mistress 
Trudge by the bargain. 'Tis said, one can't be a 
friend and a lover. 

But opposite to that, this plot shall prove, 

I'll serve my friend by what assists my love. \Exit, 

* A well-known tavern much patronised by dissipated men about 
town, who dined and supped there with the frail beauties of the 
New Exchange in the Strand. It is frequently mentioned in the 
comedies of this period. 



ACT III. 

SCENE I. 

A Room in Lucinda's House. 
Enter Lsanthe. 

Lean. Methinks this livery suits ill my birth : 
But slave to Love» I must not disobey ; 
His service is the hardest vassalage, 
Forcing the powers divine to lay their godships down. 
To be more-gods, more happy here below. — 
Thus I, poor wanderer, have left my country, 
Disguised myself so much, I hardly know 
Whether this habit, or my love, be blindest ; 
To follow one, perhaps, that loves me not, 
Though every breath of his soft words was passion, 
And every accent love. O Roebuck ! [ Weeps. 

Enter Roebuck. 

Roe. This is the page, love's link-boy, that must 
light me the way. — How now, pretty boy; has your 
lady beaten you? ha! — ^This lady must be a Venus, 
for she has got a Cupid in her family. 'Tis a 
wondrous pretty boy : — [Leanthe starts^ and stares 
at Aim] but a very comical boy. — What the devil does 
he stare at ? 

Lean. [Aside.] O Heavens! is the object real, or 

48 
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are my eyes false? Is that Roebuck, or am I 
Leanthe? I am afraid he's not the same; and too 
sure I'm not myself. [ Weeps. 

Roe, What ofifence could such pretty innocence 
commit, to deserve a punishment to make you cry ? 

Lean. O sir ! a wondrous offence. 

Roe, What was it, my child ? 

Lean, I pricked my finger with a pin, till I made 
it bleed. 

Roe. Such little boys as you should have a care of 
sharp things. 

Lean, Indeed, sir, we ought \ for it pricked me so 
deep, that the sore went to my very heart. 

Roe, Poor boy! — here's a plaster for your sore 
finger. \Gives Leanthe gold. 

Lean. Sir, you had best keep it for a sore- finger. 

\^Retufiis it. 

Roe, (y my conscience the boy's witty, but not 
very wise in returning gold. — Come, come, you shall 
take it \Forces it upon her^ and kisses her. 

Lean. That's the fitter cure for my sore finger. — 
The same dear lips still. Oh that the tongue within 
them were as true ! [Aside, 

Roe. [Aside."] By heavens, this boy has the softest 
pair of lips I ever tasted ! I ne'er found before that 
ladies kissed their pages ; but now if this rogue were 
not too young, I should suspect he were beforehand 
with me. Egad, I must kiss him again. — [Aloud.'] 
Come, you shall take the money. [Kisses. 

Lean, [Aside.] Oh, how he bribes me into bribery ! 
— [Aloud] But what must I do with this money, sir? 

Roe, You must get a little mistress, and treat her 
with it 

VOL. I. D 
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Lean. Sir, I have one mistress already; and they 
say, no man can serve two masters, much less two 
mistresses. How many mistresses have you, pray ? 

^oe. [Aside,'] Um ! — Egad, the boy has posed me. 
— [Aloud,] How many, child? Why, let me see — 
there was Mrs. Mary, Mrs. Margaret, Mrs. Lucy, 
Mrs. Susan, Mrs. Judy, and so forth, to the number 
of five-and-twenty or thereabouts. 

Zean. Oh ye powers ! and did you love 'em all ? 

J^ae. Yes, desperately. I would have drank and 
fought for any one of 'em : I have sworn and lied to 
every one of 'em, and have lain with 'em all : that's 
for your encouragement, boy. Learn betimes, youth ; 
young plants should be watered. Your smock-face 
was made for a chamber-utensiL 

Zean. And did not one escape ye ? 
. Hoe. Yes, one did ; — the devil take her I 

Zean. What, don't you love her then ? 

jRoe. No, faith ; but I bear her an amorous grudge 
still, something between love and spite. — I could kill 
her with kindness. 

Zean. I don't believe it, sir; you could not be so 
hard-hearted sure: her honourable passion, I think, 
should please you best. 

J^oe. O child 1 boys of your age are continually 
reading romances, filling your heads with that old 
bombast of love and honour : but when you come to 
my years, you'll understand better things. 

Zean. And must I be a false treacherous villain 
when I come to your years, sir? Is falsehood and 
perjury essential to the perfect state of manhood ? 

I^oe. Psha ! children and old men always talk thus 
foolishly. — You understand nothing, boy. 
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Lean, Yes, sir, I've been in love, and much more 
than you, I perceive. 

Roe, \Aside^^ It appears then, that there's no ser- 
vice in the world so educating to a boy as a lady's.-^ 
By Jove, this spark may be older than I imagine. — 
\Al<md^ Hark ye, sir; do you never pull oflf your 
lady's shoes and stockings ? do you never reach her 
the — pincushion? do you never sit on her bedside, 
and sing to her ? ha ! — Come, tell me, that's my 
good boy. \Makes much of her. 

Lean, Yes, I do sing her asleep sometimes. 

Roe, But do you never waken her again ? 

Lean, No, but I constantly wake myself; my rest's 
always disturbed by visions of the devil. 

Roe, \Aside^ Who would imagine now, that this 
young shaver could dream of a woman so soon? — 
[Aioud.] But what songs does your lady delight in most? 

Lean, Passionate ones, sir ; I'll sing you one of 'em 
if you'll stay. 

Roe, With all my heart, my little cherubim. — ^The 
rogue is fond of showing his parts. — Come, begin. 

Leanthe stngs. 

How bhs^d are lovers in disguise I 

Like gods^ they see^ 

As I do ihee^ 
Unseen by human eyes. 

Exposed to vitw^ 

I'm hid from you^ 
l*m aitef'd^ yet the same : 

The dark conceals me^ 

Love reveals me ; 
Lave^ which lights me by its flame. 
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Were you notfalse^ you me would know ; 

For though your eyes 

Could not devise^ 
Your heart had told you so. 

Your heart would beat 

With eager heat^ 
And me by sympathy would find: 

True love might see^ 

One changed like me. 
False love is only blind. 

Roe. Oh my little angel in voice and shape! — 
\^Kis5es her.] I could ^ish myself a female for thy 
sake. 

Lean. You're much better as you are for my sake. 

[Aside. 

Roe. Or, if thou wert a woman, I would — 

Lean. What would you? marry me? would you 
marry me? 

Roe. Marry you, child ! no, no : I love you too 
well for that ; you should not have my hand, but all 
my body at once. But to our business : is your lady 
at home ? 

Lean. My lady ! what business have you with my 
lady, pray, sir ? 

Roe. Don't ask questions. You know Mr. Love- 
weU? 

Lean. Yes, very well He's my great friend, and 
one I would serve above all the world, — but his 
sister. 

Roe. \Aside!\ His sister! — Ha! that gives me a 
twinge for my sin. — [Aloud.] Pray, Mr. Page, was 
Leanthe well when you left her ? 
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Lean, No, sir; but wondrous melancholy, by the 
departure of a dear friend of hers to another world. 

Roe, Oh, that was the person mentioned in her 
letter, whose departure occasioned your departure for 
England. 

Lean, That was the occasion of my coming, too 
sure, sir. — Oh, 'twas a dear friend to me ! the loss 
makes me weep. 

Roe, [Aside,] Poor tender-hearted creature! But 
I still find there was not a word of me. — [Aloud.] 
Pray, good boy, let your Mistress know, here's one to 
wait on her. 

Lean, Your business is from Mr. Lovewell, I sup- 
pose, sir? 

Roe, Yes, yes. 

Lean, Then Fll go. [Exit, 

Roe, I've thrown my cast, and am fairly in for't. 
But an't I an impudent dog ? Had I as much gold 
in my breeches as brass in my face, I durst attempt 
a whole nunnery. This lady is a reputed virtue, of 
good fortune and quality ; I am a rakehelly rascal not 
worth a groat ; and without any farther ceremony am 
going to debauch her. — But hold I She does not 
know that I'm this rakehelly rascal ; and I know that 
she's a woman, one of eighteen too ; beautiful, witty. 
O' my conscience, upon second thoughts, I am not 
so very impudent neither. Now as to my manage- 
ment, I'll iirst try the whining addresses, and see if 
she'll bleed in the soft veiiL 

Enter Lucinda. 

Luc, Have you any business with me, sir ? 

Roe, Thus looked the forbidden fruit, luscious 
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and tempting. 'Tis ripe, and will soon fall, if one 
will shake the tree. \Aside. 

Luc. Have you any business with me, sir ! 

[Cofnes nearer. 

Roe. Yes, madam, the business of mankind, to 
adore you. — [Aside.] My love, like my blood, cir- 
culates through my veins, and at every pulse of my 
heart animates me with a fresh passion. — [A/oud.] 
Wonder not, madam, at the power of your eyes, 
whose painted darts have struck on a young and 
tender heart, which they easily pierced, and which, 
unaccustomed to such wounds, iinds the smart more 
painful. 

Zean. [Peeping in.] Oh, traitor ! just such words 
he spoke to me. 

Zuc, Heyday ! I was never so attacked in all my 
life. In love with me, sir! did you ever see me 
before ? 

Roe. [Aside,] Never, by Jove. — [Aloud.] Oh, ten 
thousand times, madam I Your lovely idea is always 
in my view, either asleep or awake, eating or drink- 
ing, walking, sitting, or standing ; alone or in company, 
my fancy wholly feeds upon your dear image, and 
every thought is you. — [Aside.] Now have I told 
about fifteen lies in a breath ! 

Zuc. I suppose, sir, you are some conceited young 
scribbler, who has got the benefits of a first play in 
your pocket, and are now going a-fortune-hunting. 

Roe. But why a scribbler, madam ? Are my clothes 
so coarse, as if they were spun by those lazy spinsters 
the Muses ? does the parting of my fore-top show so 
thin, as if it resembled the two withered tops of 
Parnassus? do you see anything peculiarly whimsical 
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or ill-natured in my &ce ? is my countenance strained, 
as if my head were distorted by a strangury of thought ? 
is there anything proudly, slovenly, or affectedly care- 
less in my dress ? do my hands look like paper-moths ? 
I think, madam, I have nothing poetical about me. 

Luc Yes, sir, you have wit enough to talk like a 
fool ; and are fool enough to talk like a wit. 

Roe. You called me poet, madam ; and I know no 
better way of revenge, than to convince you that I am 
one by my impudence. \Pffers to kiss her hand. 

Luc Then make me a copy of verses upon that, sir. 

\^Hits him on the ear^ and exit. 

Re-enter Leanthe. 

Lean. How d'ye like the subject, sir ? 

Roe. 'Tis a very copious one. — [Spitting.'] It has 
made my joUs rhyme in my head. This it is to be 
thought a poet I every minx must be casting his pro- 
fession in his teeth. — What, gone ! 

Lean. Ay, she knows that making verses requires 
solitude and retirement. 

Roe. She certainly was afraid I intended to beg 
leave to dedicate something. — If ever I make love 
like a poetical fool again, may I never receive any 
favour but a subject for a copy of verses. 

Re-enter Lucinda. 

Luc [Aside."] I won't dismiss him thus, for fear 
he lampoon me. — [Aloud.] Well, sir, have you done 
them? 

Roe. Yes, madam, will you please to read. 

[Catches her and kisses her three or four times. 
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Lean, \Aside!\ O Heaven ! I can never bear it. I 
must devise some means to part 'em. \Exit 

Luc, Sir, your verses are too rough and constrained 
However, because I gave the occasion, I'll pardon 
what's past. 

Roe, \Astde!\ By the Lord, she was angry only 
because I did not make the first offer to her lips ! 
— \Aloud!\ Then, madam, the peace is concluded ? 

Luc, Yes ; and therefore both parties should draw 
out of the field. \Going, 

Roe, Not till we make reprisals. I make peace 
with sword in hand, madam, and till you return my 
heart, which you have taken, or your own in exchange, 
I will not put up. And so, madam, I proclaim open 
war again. \CcUches her. 

Re-enter Leanthe. 

Lean, O madam ! yonder's poor little Crab, your 
lapdog, has got his head between two of the window- 
bars, and is like to be strangled. 

\The dog howls behind the scenes, 

Luc, O Lard, my poor Crabby 1 I must run to the 
rescue of my poor dog ; I'll wait on you instantly. — 
Come, come, page. — Poor Crabby I 

[Exit with Leanthe. 

Roe, Oh, the devil choke Crabby !— Well, I find 
there's much more rhetoric in the lips than in the 
tongue. Had buss been the first word of my court- 
ship, I might have gained the outworks by this. 
Impudence in love is like courage in war; though 
both blind chances, because women and Fortune 
rule them. 
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Re-enter Leanthe. 

Lean, Sir, my lady begs your pardon; there's 
something extraordinary happened, which prevents 
her waiting on you, as she promised. 

Roe, What, has monsieur Crabby rubbed some 
of the hairs off his neck ? has he disordered his pretty 
ears ? She won't come again then ? 

Lean, No, sir \ you must excuse her. 

Roe, Then III go be drunk. — Hark'ee, sirrah, I 
have half a dozen delicious creatures waiting for me 
at the Sun ; you shall along with me and have your 
choice. I'll enter you into the school of Venus, child. 
'Tis time you had lost your maidenhead, you're too 
old for playthings. 

Lean, \Aside^ O Heavens ! I had rather he should 
stay than go there. — [Aloud,] But why will you keep 
such company, sir? 

Roe. Nay, if you're for advice, farewell ! 

Men of ripe understanding should always despise 

What babes only practise, and dotards advise. 

[Exif singing. 

Lean, Wild as winds, and unconfined as air ! — Yet 
I may reclaim him. His follies are weakly founded, ; 
upon the principles of honour, where the very founda- 
tion helps to undermine the structure. How charm- 
ing would virtue look in him, whose behaviour can 
add a grace to the unseemliness of vice ! 

Re-enter Lucinda. 

Luc, What ! is the gentleman gone ? 

Lean, Yes, madam. He was instantly taken ill 
with a violent pain in his stomach, and was forced 
to hurry away in a chair to his lodging. [Exit. 
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Luc, Oh, poor gentleman! He's one of those 
conceited fools that think no female can resist their 
temptations. Blockheads that imagine all wit to 
consist in blaspheming heaven and womea — I'll 
feed his vanity, but starve his love. 

And may all coxcombs meet no better fate. 
Who doubt our sex's virtue, or dare prompt our 
hate. \Exit 

SCENE 11. 

A Roam in Widow Bullfinch's House. 

Lyric discovered in a nightgown and cap^ writing at a 
tabic, on which are papers scattered about, 

Lyr. Two as good lines as ever were written ! — 
[RisingJ] Egad, I shall maul these topping fellows ! 
Says Mr. Lee, 
Let there be not one glimpse, one starry spark, 
But gods meet gods, and jostle in the dark. 
Says little Lyric, 

Let all the lights be burnt out to a snuff. 
And gods meet gods, and play at blindman^ s-huff. 
Very well ! 

Let gods meet gods, and so— fall out and cuff. 
That's much mended. They're as noble lines as 
ever were penned. — Oh I here comes my damned 
muse ; I'm always in the humour of writing elegy 
after a little of her inspiration. 

Enter Widow Bullfinch. 

Bull. Mr. Lyric, what do you mean by all this? 
Here you have lodged two years in my house, pro- 
mised me eighteen-pence a week for your lodging, 
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and I have never received eighteen farthings, not the 
value of that, Mr. Lyric — \Snaps with her fingers^ 
You always put me off with telling me of your play, 
your play ! Sir, you shall play no mpre with me ; 
I'm in earnest. 

Lyr. \Aside^ This living on love is the dearest 
lodging — ^a man's eternally dunned, though perhaps 
he have less of one ready coin than t'other. — 
\AUmd,'\ There's more trouble in a play than you 
imagine, madam. 

Bull. There's more trouble with a lodger than you 
think, Mr. Lyric. 

Lyr. First, there's the decorum of time. 

Bull, Which you never observe : for you keep the 
worst hours of any lodger in town. 

Lyr, Then there's the exactness of characters. 

Bull And you have the most scandalous one I 
ever heard. 

Lyr, Then there's laying the drama. 

Bull, Then you foul my napkins and towels. 

Lyr. Then there are preparations of incidents, 
working the passions, beauty of expressions, close- 
ness of plot, justness of place, turn of language, 
opening the catastrophe. 

BulL Then you wear out my sheets, burn my fire 
and candle, dirty my house, eat my meat, destroy my 
drink, wear out my furniture — I have lent you money 
out of my pocket. 

Lyr, \Aside!\ Was ever poor rogue so ridden I 
If ever the Muses had a horse, I am he — [Aloud,'] 
Faith, madam, poor Pegasus is jaded. 

Bull. Come, come, sir, he shan't slip his neck 
out of the collar for all that. Money I will have. 
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and money I must have ; let your play and you both 
be damned 1 

Lyr. Well, madam, my bookseller is to bring me 
some twenty guineas for a few sheets of mine presently, 
which I hope will free me from your sheets. 

Bull My sheets, Mr. Lyric ! pray what d'ye mean ? 
I'll assure you, sir, my sheets are finer than any of 
your Muses' spinning — marry come up ! 

Lyr, Faith, you have spun me so fine, that you 
have almost cracked my thread of life; as may 
appear by my spindle-shanks. 

Bull. Why sure — where was your Thalia, and your 
Melpomene, when the tailor would have stripped you 
of your silk waistcoat, and have clapped you on a 
stone doublet? Would all your golden verse have 
paid the Serjeant's fees ? 

Lyr, Truly, you freed me from jail, to confine me 
in a dungeon ; you did not ransom me, but bought 
me as a slave ; so, madam, I'll purchase my freedom 
as soon as possible. Flesh and blood can't bear it 

Bull, Take your course, sir. — There were a couple 
of gentlemen just now to inquire for you ; and if they 
come again, they shan't be put off with the old story of 
your being abroad, I'll promise you that, sir. \Eodt 

Lyr, Zoons ! if this bookseller does not bring me 
money — 

Enter Pamphlet. 

Oh ! Mr. Pamphlet, your servant. Have you perused 
my poems ? 

Pam. Yes, sir; and there are some things very 
well, extraordinary well, Mr. Lyria But I don't think 
'em for my purpose. — Poetry is a mere drug, sir. 
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Lyr, Is that because I take physic when I write. — 
[Aside,] Damn this costive fellow, now does he not 
apprehend the joke ! 

J^am. No, sir; but your name does not recom- 
mend 'em. One must write himself into a consump- 
tion before he gain reputation. 

Zyr, That's the way to lie abed when his name's 
up. Now, I lie abed before I can gain reputation. 

Pam. Why so, sir? 

Zyr, Because I have scarcely any clothes to put 
on. — If ever man did penance in a white sheet — 

Pam. You stand only sometimes in a white sheet 
for your offences with your landlady. Faith, I have 
often wondered how your muse could take such 
flights, yoked to such a cartload as she is. 

Zyr. Oh ! they are like the Irish horses, they draw 
best by the tail. — Have you ever seen any of my 
burlesque, Mr. Pamphlet ? I have a project of turn- 
ing three or four of our most topping fellows into 
doggreL As for example : — [Peads, 

Conquest with laurels has our arms adortCd^ 

And Rome in tears of blood our anger mourrid. 
Now, 

Butchers with rosemary have our beefadom^dy 

Which has in gravy tears our hunger mourn' d. 
How d'ye like it, Mr. Pamphlet, ha ?— Well— 

Like godSy we pass'd tJu rugged Alpine hUls ; 

Melted our way^ and drove our hissing wheels 

Through cloudy deluges^ eternal rills. 
Now, observe, Mr. Pamphlet ; pray observe. 

Like razors keen^ our knives cut passage clean 

Through rills offat^ and deluges of lean. 

Pam. Very well, upon my soul ! 
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Lyr. HurVd dreadful fire and vinegar infused. 

Pam, Ay, sir, vinegar I how patly that comes in for 
the bee( Mr. Lyric 1 Tis all wondrous fine indeed. 

Lyr. [Aside,"] This is the most ingenious fellow of 
his trade that I have seen ; he understands a good 
thing. — [Aloud,] But as to our business. What are 
you willing to give for these poems? Prithee say 
something. There are about three thousand lines. — 
Here, take 'em for a couple of guineas. 

jPam. No, sir; paper is so excessive dear, that I 
dare not venture upon 'em. 

Zyr. Well, because you're a friend, I'll bestow 'em 
upon you. Here, take 'em all. — [Aside.] There's the 
hopes of a dedication stilL 

Pam. I give you a thousand thanks, sir; but I 
dare not venture the hazard ; they'll never quit cost 
indeed, sir. 

Zyr. [Aside,] This fellow is one of the greatest 
blockheads that ever was a member of a corporatioa — 
How shall I be revenged ? 

Enler Boy. 

Boy. Sir, there are two men below desire to have 
the honour of kissing your hand. 

Zyr. They must be knaves or fools, by their ful- 
some compliment. Hark ye — [Whispers Boy.] Bid 
'em walk up. 

Pam. Since you have got company, sir, I'll take my 
leave. 

Zyr, No, no, Mr. Pamphlet, by no means! We 
must drink before we part. Boy, a pint of sack and 
a toast — [Exit Boy.] These are two gentlemen out 
of the country, who will be for all the new things 
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lately published ; the/11 be good customers. Come, 
sit down, — ^You have not seen my play yet ? — Here 
take the pen, and if you see anything amiss correct 
it ; m go bring 'em up. — Stay, lend me your hat and 
wig, or I shall take cold going down stairs. 

[Takes Pamphlet's Aat and wigy and puts his 
cap on Pamphlet's head^ and exit 
Pam, This is a right poetical cap; 'tis baize the 
outside, and the lining fustian. — [Reading^ This is 
all stuff, worse than his poems. 

Enter two Bailiffs behind and clap him on the 

shoulder, 

1 Bail Sir, you're the king's prisoner. 

Pam. That's a good fancy enough, Mr. Lyric ! But 
pray don't interrupt me, I'm in the best scene. Egad 
the drama is very well laid. 

2 Bail Come, sir. 

Pam, Well, well, sir, I'll pledge ye Prithee now, 
good Mr. Lyric, don't disturb me. — 

And furious lightnings brandish* d in her eyes. 
That's true spirit of poetry. 

I Bail, Zoons, sir, d'ye banter us ? 

[Takes him under each arm^ and hauls him up, 

Pam, Gentlemen, I beg your pardon. How d'ye 
like the city, gentlemen ? If you have any occasion 
for books to carry into the country, I can furnish 
you as well as any man about Paul's. Where's Mr. 
Lyric ? 

I Bail, These wits are damnable cunning 1 — I 
always have double fees for arresting one of you 
wits. All your evasions won't do; we understand 
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trap, sir; you must not think to catch old birds 
with chafT, sir. 

Fam. Zoons, gentlemen, I'm not the person ; I'm 
a freeman of the city ; I have good effects, gentlemen, 
good, effects. D'ye think to make a fool of me ? I'm 
a bookseller, no poet. 

2 BaiL Ay, sir, we know what you are by your 
fool's cap there. 

I Bail, Yes, one of you wits would have passed 
upon us for a corn-cutter yesterday ; and was so like 
one we had almost believed him. \Hauls him, 

Fam. Why, gentlemen 1 gentlemen ! officers ! have 
a little patience, and Mr. Lyric will come up stairs. 

I Bail. No, no ; Mr. Lyric shall go down stairs. 
He would have us wait till some friends come in to 
rescue him. Ah ! these wits are devilish cunning. 

[Exeunt Bailiffs hauling Pamphlet. 

Re-enter Lyric, 7vith Mockmode and Club. 

Lyr. Hal ha! hal very poetical, faith; a good 
plot for a play, Mr. Mockmode ; a bookseller bound 
in calves' leather; ha! ha! ha! — How they walked 
along, like the three volumes of the English Rogue * 
squeezed together on a shelf I 

Mock. What was it ? what was it, Mr. Lyric ? 

Lyr. Why, I am a statesman, sir. — I can't but 
laugh to think how they'll spunge the sheet before 
the errata be blotted out ; and then how he'll hamper 
the dogs for false imprisonment 

Mock. But pray, what's the matter, Mr. Lyric ? 

* A humorous romance in four parts by Richard Head and Francis 
Kirkman, which created a considerable sensation at the close of the 
seventeenth century. It was originally published from 1671 to 1686. 
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Lyr. Nothing, sir, but a shirking bookseller that 
owed me about forty guineas for a few lines. He 
would have put me off, so I sent for a couple of bull- 
dogs, and arrested him. 

Mock, O Lord ! Mr. Lyric, honesty's quite out of 
doors; 'tis a rare thing to find a man that's a true 
friend, a true friend is a rare thing indeed 1 Mr. 
Lyric, will you be my friend? I only want that 
accomplishment I have got a mistress, a dancing 
and fencing-master ; and now I want only a friend to 
be a fine gentleman. 

Lyr, Have you never had a friend, sir ? 

Mock. Yes, a very honest fellow; our friendship 
commenced in the college-cellar, and we loved one 
another like two brothers, till we unluckily fell out 
afterwards at a game at tables.* 

Lyr. \As%de^ I find then that neither of ye lost by 
the set — [Aloud.] But my short acquaintance can't 
recommend me to such a trust 

Mack. Psha, acquaintance! — You must be a man 
of honour, as you're a poet, sir ? 

Zyr. But what use would you make of a friend, sir ? 

Mock. Only to tell my secrets to, and be my 
second — Now, sir, a wit must be best to keep a 
secret, because what you say to one's prejudice will 
be thought malice. Then you must have a devilish 
deal of courage, by your heroic writing. — 

But know^ that I cUone am king of me. 
Heavens! sure the author of that line must be a 
plaguy stout fellow ; it makes me valiant as Hector 
when I read it 

* Backgammon. The term appears to have been applied to anj 
game played with the table and dice. 

VOL. I. E 
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Lyr. Sir, we stick to what we write as little as 
divines to what they preach. — Besides, sir, there are 
other qualifications requisite in a friend — ^he must 
lend you money. Now, sir, I can't be that friendi for 
I want forty guineas. 

Mock. Sir, I can lend you fifty upon good security. 
— Twas the last word my father spoke on his death- 
bed, that I should never lend money without security. 

Lyr, Fy, sir 1 security from a firiend, and a man of 
honour by his profession too ! 

Mock, By the universe that's true^ you are my friend. 
Then I'll tell you a secret \Thcy whisper. 

Club. Now, will this plaguy wit turn my nose out 
of joint. — I was my master's friend before, though I 
never found the knack of borrowing money ; though 
I have received some marks of his friendship, some 
sound drubs about the head and shoulders, or so. I 
have been bound for him too in the stocks , for his 
breaking windows, very often. \Aside. 

Lyr. Mr. Mockmode, you may be imposed upon. 
I would see this lady you court I know Mr. Lovewell 
has a mistress named Lucinda ; but that she lodges in 
this house I much doubt 

Mock. Imposed upon I that's very comical — ha ! 
ha ! ha J You shall see, sir \ come. — Pray, sir, you're 
my friend. 

Lyr. Nay, pray; indeed, sir, I beg your — \They 
compliment for the door] pardon ; you're a squire, sir. 

Mock. Zauns, sir, you lie, I'm not a fool I I'll take 
an affront from no man. — Draw, sir ! [Draws. 

Club. Draw, sir ! — Egad, I'll put his nose out of 
joint now. 

Lyr. Unequal numbers, gentlemen. 
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Cluh. I'm only my master's friend, his second, or 
so, sir. 

Lyr, What's the matter, noble squire ? 

Mock. You lie again, sir ; zauns, draw I 

\Strikes him with his sword, 

Lyr. Ha !— a blow J— Essex, a blow !— yet I will be 
calm. 

Club. Zoons, draw, sir ! [Strikes him. 

Lyr. Oh patience, Heaven I — Thou art my friend 
still. 

Mock. You lie, sir 1 

Lyr. Then thou art a traitor ! tyrant ! monster ! 

Mock. Zauns, sir, you're a son of a whore, and a 
rascal I 

Club. A scribbler ! 

Lyr. Ah I ah ! — that stings home. — Scribbler ! 

Mock. Ay, scribbler ! ballad-maker ! 

Lyr. Nay, then — 
I and the gods will fight it with ye all [Draws. 

Enter Roebuck drunk^ and singing. 

Roe. France nier will comply 
Till her claret run dry ; 
Then lefs full away to defeat her : 
He hinders the peace^ 
Who refuses his glass^ 
And deserves to be hanged for a traitor. 
Now, my myrmidons, &11 on ; I have taken of the 
odds. 

Dtib a duby dub a duby to the battle ! [Sings. 

Zoons, gentlemen, why don't ye figiit ? Blood, fight ! 
Oblige me so far to fight a little ; I long to see a little 
sport 
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Lyr. Sir, I scorn to show sport to any man. 

{Puts up. 

Mock, And so do I, by the universe. 

Club, And I, by the universe. 

Lyr, I shall take another time. {Eodt, 

Roe. Here, rascal, take your chopping- knife — 
\Gives Club his sword] and bring me a joint of that 
coward's flesh for your master's supper. — Fly, dog. 

[Takes him by the nose. 

Club, Auh 1 This fellow's likeliest to put my nose 
out of joint. {Exit, 

Roe, Now, sir, tell me, how you durst be a coward. 

Mock,' Coward, sir! I'm a man of great estate, 
sir; I have five thousand acres of as good fighting 
ground as any in England, good terra firma^ sir. 
Coward, sir! Have a care what you say, sir. My 
£Either was a parliament man, sir ; and I was bred at 
the college, sir. 

Roe, Oh then I know your genealogy; your 
father was a senior fellow, and your mother was 
an air-pump. You were suckled by Platonic ideas, 
and you have some of your mother's milk in your 
nose yet. 

Mock, Form the proposition by mode and figure, 
sir. 

Roe, I told you so. Blow your nose, child ; and 
have a care of dirtying your philosophical slabber- 
ing bib. 

Mock, What d'ye mean, sir? 

Roe, Your starched band, set by mode and 
figure, sir. 

Mock, Band, sir! — ^This fellow's blind-drunk. — I 
wear a cravat, sir. 
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Roe, Then set a good face upon the matter. 
Throw off childishness and folly, with your hanging- 
sleeves. Now you have left the university, learn, 
learn! 

Mock. [Aside.] This fellow's an atheist, by the 
universe ; I'll take notice of him, and inform against 
him for being drunk. [Aloud.] Pray, sir, what's your 
name? 

jRoe. My name! by the Lord, I have forgot! — 
Stay, I shall think on't by and by. 

Mock, Zauns, forget your own name ! your memory 
must be very short, sir. 

Roe. Ay, so it seems, for I was but christened this 
morning, and I have forgot it already. 

Mock. Was your worship then Turk or Jew before? 
— [Aside.] I knew he was some damned bloody dog. 

jRoe. Sir, I have been Turk, or Jew rather, since ; 
for I have got a plaguy heathenish name. — Pox 
on't! — oh! now I have it. — Mo — Mock — mo— 
Mockmode ! 

Mock. Mockmode ! Mockmode ! Sir, pray how do 
you spell it ? 

Roe. Go you to your A, B, C, you came last from 
the imiversity. 

Mock. Sir, I'm called Mockmode. What family 
are you ofi sir ? 

Roe. ^hat family are you of, sir ? 

Mock. Of Mockmode-hall in Shropshire. 

Roe. Then I'm of the same, I believe. I fiancy, sir, 
that you and I are near relations. 

Mock. Relations 1 sir, there are but two families ; 
my father's, who is now dead; and his brother's 
Colonel Peaceable Mockmode. 
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Roe. Ay, ay, the very same Colonel Peaceable. Is 
not he colonel of militia? 

Mock. Yes, sir. 

Hoe. And was not he high-sheriff of the county last 
year? 

Mock. The very same, sir. 

Roe. The very same; I'm of that family. And 
your father died about — ^let me see — 

Mock. About half a year ago. 

Roe. Exactly; by the same token you got drunk 
at a hunting-match that very day seven-night he was 
buried. 

Mock. [Aside.'] This fellow's a witch! — [A/otui.] 
But it looks very strange that you should be chris- 
tened this morning. I'm sure your godfathers had a 
plaguy deal to answer for. 

Roe, Oh, sir, I'm of age to answer for myself. 

Mock. One would not think so, you're so forgetful 
'Tis two-and-twenty years since I was christened, 
and I can remember my name stilL 

Roe. Come, we'll take a glass of wine, and that will 
clear our understanding. We'll remember our friends. 

Mock. You must excuse me, sir. — [Aside.] This is 
some sharper. 

Roe. Nay, prithee, cousin, good cousin Mock- 
mode, one glass. I know you are an honest fellow. 
We must remember our relations in the country, 
indeed, sir. 

Mock, Oh, sir, you're so short of memory you can 
never call 'em to mind. You have forgot yourself, 
sir; Mockmode is a heathenish name, sir, and all 
that, sir. And so I beg your pardon, sir. [Exit. 

Roe. Now were I lawyer enough, by that little 
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inquiry into that fellow's concerns, I could bring in a 
false deed to cheat him of his estate. 

Enter Brush. 

Where the devil is thy master ? You said I should 
find him here. 

Brush. *Tis impossible for you, or me, or anybody 
to find him. 

J^oe. VVhy? 

Brush, Because he has lost himself. The devil 
has made a juggler's ball of him, I believe. He's 
here now ; then. Presto ! pass in an instant He has 
got some damned business to-day in hand. 

Roe. Ajf so it seems. I must be squire Mock- 
mode, and court an honourable mistress in the 
devil's name! Well, let my sober thinking friend 
plot on, and lay traps to catch futurity; I'm for 
holding fast the present. I have got about twenty 
guinea^ in my pocket ; and wliilst they last the devil 
take George if he thinks of futurity. I'll go hand in 
hand with Fortune. 

She is an honest, giddy, reeling punk ; * 

My head, her wheel, turn round, and so we both 
are drunk. [Exit reeling. Brush fo/lowing, 

* A prostitute. 



ACT IV. 

SCENE I. 

A Room in Lucinda's House. 

Enter Leanthe, "SifmKE^ foll(ming with a paper of 
sweetmeats in her hand. 

Fin. Here, here, page, your lady has sent you 
some sweetmeats; but indeed you shan't hav^ 'em 
till you hire me. 

Lean. She sent sour sauce, when she made you 
the bearer. \^Asi4e. 

Pin. Prithee now, what makes you constantly so 
melancholy? Come, you must be merry, and shall 
be merry ; I'll get you some playthings. 

Lean. I believe you want playthings more than I. 
— But I would be private, Findress. 

JHn. Well, my child, I'll be private with you. Boys 
and girls should still be private together; and we 
may be as retired as we please ; for my mistress is 
reading in her closet, and all the servants are below. 
But what concerns have you 7 I'm sure, such a little 
boy can have no great business in private. 

Zean. [Aside.^ I will try thee for once. — [Moud.] 
Yes, Mrs. Findress, I have great inclination. 

/V». To what? to do what, sir? — Don't name it I 
'Tis all in vain j — you shan't do it ; you need not ask it 
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Lean. Only to kiss you. \Kisses her. 

Fin. Oh fy, sir I indeed I'll none of your kisses. 
Take it back again — \Kisses Leanthe.] Is not the 
taste of the sweetmeats very pretty about my lips ? 

Lean. O hang your liquorish chaps I you'd £Eun be 
licking your lips, I find that 

Pin. Indeed, Mr. Page, I won't pay you the kisses 
you won from me last night at cross-purposes; and 
you shan't think to keep my pawn neither. Pray 
give me my,! Hungary bottle. As I hope to be 
saved I will have my Hungary bottle.** \Rumma^ng 
Leanthe.] I'm stronger than you. I'll carry you 
in, and throw you upon the bed, and take it from 
you. [Takes Leanthe in her arms. 

Lean. Help! help I I shall be ravished! help! 
help! 

Enter Lucinda. 

Luc. What* s the matter ? — Oh bless me ! 

Pin. Oh dear, madam, this unlucky boy had 
almost spoiled me. Did not your ladyship hear me 
cry I should be ravished ? I was so weak, I could 
not resist the little strong rogue ; he whipped me up 
in his arms, like a baby ; and had not your ladyship 
come in — 

Luc. What, sirrah ! would you debauch my maid, 
you little cock-sparrow? must you be billing too? I 
have a great mind to make her whip you, sirrah. 

Pin. Oh dear, madam, let me do't ! I'll take him 
into the room, and I will so chastise him — 

* Hungary water was a fovourite perfume recently introduced, 
and subsequently much advertised in the sheets of the TatUr and 
Spectator. 
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Luc. But do you think you'll be able, Pindress? 
I'll send one of the men to help you. 

Pin. No, no, madam : I could manage him with 
one hand. See here, madam. 

\Takes Leanthe in her arms^ and is running away. 

Luc. Hold, hold 1 Is this you that the little strong 
rogue had almost ravished ? He snatched you up in 
his arms like a baby ! Ah, Pindress, Pindress 1 I see 
y'are very weak indeed. Are not you ashamed, girl, 
to debauch my little boy ? 

Pin. Your ladyship gave me orders to make him 
merry, and divert his melancholy; and I know no 
better way than to tease him a little. I'm afraid the 
boy is troubled with the rickets, and a little shaking, 
madam, would do him some good. 

Lean, [Aside,"] I am tired with impertinence, and 
have other business to mind. [Exit. 

Pin. I hope your ladyship entertains no ill opinion 
of my virtue, 

Luc. Truly I don't know what to think on't : but 
I've so good an opinion of your sense, as to believe 
you would not play the fool with a child. 

Pin. We're all subject to playing the fool, if you 
continue your resolution in marrying the first man 
that asks you the question. 

Luc No, my mind's changed; I'll never marry 
any man. 

Pin. [Aside.] I dare swear that resolution breaks 
sooner than the former. — [Aloud,] Ah, madam, 
madam ! if you never believe man again, you must 
never be woman again; for though we are as cun- 
ning as serpents, we are naturally as flexible too. 
Speak ingenuously, madam ; if Mr. Lovewell should, 
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with an amorous whine, and suppliant cringe, tell 
you a formal story, contrary to what we suspect, 
would you not believe him ? 

Luc, What, believe his vain assertions before the 
demonstration of my senses I no, no ; my love's not 
so blind. Did I not see his miss and his child ? did 
I not behold him giving her money ? did I not hear 
him declare he would settle her in a lodging ? 

Pin. But, madam, upon serious reflection, where's 
the great harm in all this? Most ladies would be 
overjoyed at such a discovery of their lover's ability. 
The child seemed a lusty chopping boy ; and let me 
tell you, madam, it must be a lusty chopping boy 
that got it. 

Luc Uige no farther in his defence ; he's a villain, 
and of all villains that I hate most, an hypocritical 
one. The ladies give him the epithet of modest, 
and the gentlemen that of sober LovewelL Now 
methinks, such a piece of debauchery sits so awk- 
wardly on a person of his character, that it adds an 
unseemliness to the natural vileness of the vice ; and 
he that dares be a hypocrite in religion, will certainly 
be one in love. — Stay, is not that he ? 

\Pointing outwards. 

Pin. Yes, madam; I believe he's going to the 
Park. 

Luc. Call a couple of chairs quickly ; we'll thither 
masked. — [Exit Pindress.] This day's adventures 
argue some intended plot upon me, which I may 
countermine by only setting a face upon the matter. 

[Puts her mask on. 

For as hypocrisy in men can move, 

Here's the best hypocrite in female love. 
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On even scores designing Heaven took care ; 
Since men false hearts, that we Csdse faces wear. 

\ExiL 

SCENE II. 
The Park. 

Enter Lovkwell and Lyric, meeting, 

Lyr. [Reading.] Pll rack iky repuiatwn^ blast thy 
fame, 
And in strong grinding satire gibbet up thy 
name. 

Lave. What ! in a rapture, Mr. Lyric ? 

Lyr. A little poetical fury, that's alL — I'll squire 
him! I'll draw his character for the buffoon of a 
farce! he shall be as famous in ballad as Robin 
Hood, or Little John; my muses shall haunt him 
like demons; they shall make him more ridiculous 
than Don Quixote. 

Love. Because he encountered your windmill-pate. 
— Ha 1 ha ! ha ! — Come, come, Mr. Lyric, you must 
be pacified. 

Lyr. Pacified, sir ! Zoons, sir, he's a fool, has not 
a grain of sense ! Were he an ingenious fellow, or a 
man of parts, I could bear a kicking from him ; but 
an abuse from a blockhead 1 I can never suffer it 

[Reads. 

Peri blockhead i who has purchcued by the school 

Just sense enough to make a noted fool. 
That stings Mr. Lovewell. 

Love. Pray, sir, let me see it 

Lyr. This is imperfect, sir : but if you please to 
give your judgment on this piece. — [Gives him a 
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paper.'\ 'Tis a piece of burlesque on some of our 
late wridngs. 

Lave, Ay, you poets mount first on the shoulders 
of your predecessors, to see farther in making dis- 
coveries ; and having once got the upper-hand, you 
spurn them under-foot I think you should bear a 
veneration to their very ashes. 

Lyr. Ay, if most of their writings had been 
burned 1 I declare, Mr. Lovewell, their fame has 
only made them the more remarkably faulty: their 
great beauties only illustrate their greater errors. 

Ltwe. Well, you saw the new tragedy last night; 
how did it please ye ? 

Lyr. Very well ; it made me laugh heartily. 

Love, What, laugh at a tragedy ! 

Lyr. I laugh to see the ladies cry ; to see so many 
weep at the death of the fabulous hera Who would 
but laugh, if the poet that made 'em were hanged 1 
On my conscience, these tragedies make the ladies 
vent all their love and honour at their eyes, when the 
same white handkerchief that blows their noses, must 
be a winding-sheet to the deceased hero. 

Love, Then there's something in the handkerchief 
to embahn him, Mr. Lyric? ha! ha! ha! — But what 
relish have you of comedy? 

Lyr, No satisfactory one: my curiosity is fore- 
stalled by a foreknowledge of what shall happen; 
for as the hero in tragedy is either a whining cringing 
fool, that's always a-stabbing himself, or a ranting, 
hectoring bully, that's for killing everybody else : so 
the hero in comedy is always the poet's character. 

Love. What's that ? 

Lyr, A compound of practical rake and speculative 
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gentleman, who always bears off the great fortune in 
the play, and shams the beau and squire with a 
whore or chambermaid: and as the catastrophe of 
all tragedies is death, so the end of comedies is 
marriage. 

Love. And some think that the most tragical 
conclusion of the two. 

Lyr. And therefore my eyes are diverted by a 
better comedy in the audience than that upon the 
stage. I have often wondered why men should be 
fond of seebg fools ill represented, when at the 
same time and place they may behold the mighty 
originals acting their parts to the life in the boxes ! 

Looe, Oh ! be favourable to the ladies, Mr. Lyric ; 
'tis your interest Beauty is the deity of poetry; 
and if you rebel, you'll certainly run the fiate of your 
first parent, the devil I 

Lyr. You're out, sir ! Beauty is a merciful deity, 
and allows us sometimes to be a little atheistical: 
and 'tis so indulgent to wit, that it is pleased with 
it, though in the worst habit — ^that of satire. Besides, 
there can appear no greater argument of our esteem 
than raillery, because 'tis still founded upon jealousy ; 
occasioned by their preferring senseless fops and 
wealthy fools to men of wit and merit, the great 
upholders of the empire. 

Laoe. Now I think these favourites of the ladies 
are more witty than you. 

Lyr. How so, pray, sir ? 

Love, Because they play the fool, conscious that 
it will please; and you're a wit, when sensible that 
coxcombs only are encouraged. I wonder, Mr. 
Lyric, that a man of your sense should turn poet ! 
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You'll hardly ever find a man that is capable of the 
employment will undertake it 

Lyr. The reason of that is, every one that knows 
not a tittle of the matter pretends to be a judge of 
it By the Lard, Mr. Lovewell, I put the critics 
next to plague, pestilence, and famine in my litany ! 
Had you seen 'em last night in the pit, with such 
demure supercilious faces — their contemplative wigs 
thrust judiciously backwards — their hands rubbing 
their temples, to chafe ill-nature, and with a hissing 
venomous tongue pronouncing, Pish! Stuff! Intoler- 
able 1 Damn him ! — Lord have mercy upon us I * 

Lave, Ay, and you shall have others as foolish as 
they are ill-natured ; fond of being thought wits, who 
shall laugh outrageously at every smutty jest; cry, 
Very well, by Gad ! That's fine, by heavens ! — and 
if a distich of rhyme happens, they clap so damnably 
loud that they drown the jest 

Lyr. That's the jest ! the wit lies in their hands. 
And if you would tell a poet his fortune, you must 
gather it from the palmistry of the audience \ for 
as nothing's ill said but what's ill taken, so nothing's 
well said but what's well taken. And between you 
and I, Mr. Lovewell, poetry, without these laughing 
fools, were a bell without clapper ; an empty sounding 
business, good for nothing; and all we professors 
might go hang ourselves in the bell-ropes ! 

Ltwe. Ha! ha! ha! — But I thought poetry was 
instructive. 

Lyr. Oh, Gad forgive me, that's true ! — ^To ladies 

* The pit was an amphitheatre furnished with benches without 
backs and covered with green baize. The front row was reserved 
for the critics. 
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it is morally beneficial : for you must know, they are 
too nice to read sermons — such instructions are too 
gross for their refined apprehensions : but any precepts 
that may be instilled by easy numbers, such as of 
Rochester, and others, make great converts. Then 
they hate to hear a fellow in church preach methodical 
nonsense, with a firstly, secondly, and thirdly: but 
they take up with some of our modem plays in their 
closet, where the morality must be devilish instruc- 
tive ! — But I must be gone ; — ^here comes the squire. 
What, in the name of wonder, has he got with him ? 

Lcfve. That which shall afford you a more plen- 
tiful revenge than your lampoon, if you join with me 
in the plot To the better effecting of which, you 
must be seemingly reconciled to him. Let's step 
aside, and observe 'em while I give you a hint of 
the matter. 

\Exeunt between the scenes^ and seem to confer and 
hearken. 

Enter Mockmode, leading Trudge dressed like a 

Widow. 

Mock. This is very fine weather, blessed weather 
indeed, madam ! 'twill do abundance of good to the 
grass and corn. 

Trudge, Ay, sir, the days are grown a great length ; 
and I think the weather much better here than in 
Ireland. 

Mock. Why, madam, were you ever there ? 

Trudge. Oh no! not I indeed, sir; but I have 
heard my first husband (rest his soul !) say so. — He 
was an Irish gentleman. 

Mock. I find, madam, you have loved your first 
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husband mightily, for you affect his tone in dis- 
course. — Pray, madam, what did that mourning cost 
a yard ? 

Trudge, \^AsideI\ O Lard ! what shall I say now ? 
'tis none of mine. — \Aloud!\ It cost, sir, — let me see 
— it cost about — but it was my steward bought it for 
me ; I never buy such small things. 

Mock. [Aside.] By the universe, she must be plaguy 
rich ! I will be brisk. — [Aloud.'] Vxdij^ madam — I — 
I pray, madam, will you give us a song ? 

Trudge. A song ! — Indeed then I had a good voice 
before Mr. Roebuck spoiled it. 

Mock. Mr. Roebuck ! was that your first husband's 
name, madam ? 

Love. [Behind.] She'll spoil all. 

Trudge. No, sir: Roebuck was a doctor that let 
me blood under the tongue for the quinsy, and 
made me hoarse ever since. 

Mock. [Aside.] By the universe, she's a widow, and 
ril be a little brisk! — [Aloud.] Madam, will you 
grant me a small favour, and I will bend upon my 
knees to receive it ? [Kneels. 

Trudge. What is't, pray ? 

Mock. Only to take off your garter. 

Re-enter Lovewell. 

Lcve. [Aside.] Zoons ! her thick leg will discover 
all ! — [Aloud.] By your leave, sir, have you any pre- 
tensions to this lady ? [Pushes Mockmode down. 

Mock. [Aside.] I don't know whether this be an 
affront or not. — [Aloud.] Pretensions, sir ! I have so 
great a veneration for the lady, that I honour any 

VOL. I. F 
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man that has pretensions to her. — Demme, sir ! may 
I crave the honour of your acquaintance ? 

Lave, No, sir. 

Mock. [Aside,] No, sir ! egad that must be wit, for 
it can't be good manners ! — [A/oud,] Sir, I respect all 
men of sense, and would therefore beg to know your 
name. 

Zove, No matter, sir ; I know your name's Mock- 
mode. 

Afock. By the universe, that's very comical ! That 
a fellow should pretend to tell me my own name ! — 
Another question, if you please, sir. 

Zaz^e, What is it, sir ? 

Mock, Pray, sir, what's my christened name ? 

Zove, Sir, you don't know. 

Mock. Zauns, sir 1 would you persuade me out of 
my christened name ? I'll lay you a guinea that I do 
know, by the universe ! — [Fut/s a handful of money 
out,] Here's silver, sir; here's silver, sir; I can com- 
mand as much money as another, sir ; I am at age, 
sir, and I won't be bantered, sir ! 

Zove, Sir, you must know that I baptize you 
Rival; for your love to this lady is the only sign 
of Christianity you can boast of. — And now, sir, my 
name's LovewelL 

Mock, Then I say, sir, that your love to that lady 
is the only sign of a Turk you can brag of. — [Aside,] 
I wish Club were come. 

Zove. Sir, I shall certainly circumcise you, if you 
make any farther pretensions to madam Lucinda 
here. 

Mock, Circumcise me ! circumcise a pudding's end, 
sir! — Zauns, sir! I'll be judged by the lady who 
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merits circumcision most, you or I, sir. — These 
London blades are all stark mad ! — 

[LovEWELL courts Trudge in dumb show. 

Enter Lucinda and Pindress ; seeing the others they 

abscond. 

I met one about two hours ago that had forgot his 
name, and this fellow would persuade me now that 
I had forgot mine ! — Mr. Lyric is the only man that 
speaks plain to me: I must be friends with him, 
because I find I may have occasion for such a friend. 
— I'll find him out straight. [A>i/. 

Love. Madam, will you walk ? 

\^Exit with Trudge, 

Luc. [Co/ning forward.] Now my doubts are re- 
moved ! 

Pin. Mine are more puzzling. There must be 
something in this more than we imagine. You had 
best talk to him. 

Luc. Yes, if my tongue bore poison in it, and that 
I could spit death in his face ! 

jHn. If he is lost, your hard usage this morning 
has occasioned it. 

Luc. Vm glad on't; I've gained by the loss; I 
despise him more now than e'er I loved him ! That 
passion which can stoop so low as that blowze, is 
an object too mean for an3rthing but my scorn to 
level at ! 

Pin. This were a critical minute for your new 
lover the squire, I fancy; Mr. Lovewell's disgrace 
would bring him into favour presently. 

Luc. It certainly shall, if he be not as great a fool 
as t'other's false. 
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Fin, You may be mistaken in your opinion of him, 
as much as you have been in Mr. LovewelL 

Luc, No, Pindress ; I shall find what I read in the 
last miscellanies very true. 

But two distinctions their whole sex does part ; 

All fools by nature ; or all rogues by art. 

\Exeunt, 



SCENE III. 

Another part of the same. 

Enter several Masks crossing the stage^ Roebuck 

following, 

Foe, 'Sdeath! what a coney-borough's here! the 
trade goes swimmingly on. This is the great empory 
of lewdness, as the Change is of knavery. The mer- 
chants cheat the world there, and their wives gull 
them here. I begin to think whoring scandalous, 
'tis grown so mechanical. My modesty will do me 
no good, I fear. — Madam, are you a whore ? 

\^Catches a Mask. 

1 Mask, Yes, sir. [Exit, 
Roe. Short and pithy . — If ever woman spoke truth 

I believe thou hast. — [Second Mask pulls him by the 
elbow,^ Have you any business with me, madam? 

2 Mask, Pray, sir, be civil ; you're mistaken, sir. — 
[Aside.] 1 have had an eye upon this fellow all this 
afternoon. — [Aloud,] You're mistaken, sir. 

Eoe, Very likely, madam; for I imagined you 
modest. 

2 Mask, So I am, for I'm married. 
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Roe, And married to your sorrow, I warrant you ! 
2 Mask, Yes, upon my honour, sir. 
Roe, I knew it I have met above a dozen this 
evening, all married to their sorrow. — Then I sup- 
pose you're a citizen's wife; and by the broadness 
of your bottom, I should guess you sat very much 
behind a counter. 

2 Mask. My husband's no mercer, he's a judge. 
Roe, Zoons, a judge ! I shall be arraigned at the 
bar for keeping on my hat so long. — Tis very hard, 
madam, he should not do you justice : has not he an 
estate in tail, madam ? 

2 Mask, I seldom examine his papers ; they are 
a parcel of old dry shrivelled parchments ; and this 
court-hand is so devilish crabbed I can't endure it. 

Roe, Umph ! — ^Then I suppose, madam, you want 
a young lawyer to put your case to. But faith, 
madam, I am a judge too. 

2 Mask, Oh, Heavens forbid ! Such a young 
man! 

Roe, That's, I'll do nothing without a bribe. — 
Pray, madam, how does that watch strike ? 

2 Mask, It never strikes ; it only points to the busi- 
ness, as you must do, without telling tales. Dare you 
meet me two hours hence ? 

Roe, Ay, madam, but I shall never hit the time 
exactly without a watch. 

2 Mask, Well, take it. — At ten exactly, at the 
fountain in the Middle Temple. Coke upon Littleton 
be the word. \Exit, 

Roe, So — If the law be all such volumes as thou, 
mercy on the poor students 1 From Coke upon 
Littleton in sheets deliver me. 
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Enter Lovewell. 

Love, What, engaged ? Myrmidon ! I find you'll 
never quit the battle till you have cracked a pike in 
the service. 

Roe, Oh, dear friend ! thou'rt critically come to my 
relief ; for faith I'm almost tired. 

Lcve. What a miserable creature is a whore ! whom 
every fool dares pretend to love, and every wise man 
hates. 

Roe, What, moralising again ! Oh, I'll tell thee 
news, man ; I'm entered in the Inns, by the Lard ! 

Lorve, Pshal 

Roe, Nay, if you won't believe me, see my note of 
admission. \Shows the watch. 

Love, A gold watch, boy ! 

Roe, Ay, a gold watch, boy. 

Ijove, Whence had you money to buy it ? 

Roe, I took it upon tick, and I design to pay 
honestly. 

Love, I don't like this running o' th' score. — But 
what news from Lucinda, boy ? is she kind ? ha ? 

Enter a Mask crossing t/u stage. 

Roe, Ha! there's a stately cruiser; I must give 
her one chase. — I'll tell you when I return. 

[Exit^ running. 

Love. I find he has been at a loss there, which 
occasions his eagerness for the game here. I begin 
to repent me of my suspicion ; I believe her virtue 
so sacred, that 'tis a piece of atheism to distrust its 
existence. But jealousy in love, like the devil in 
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religion, is still raising doubts, which without a firm 
faith in what we adore, will certainly damn us. 

Enter a Porter. 

Por. Is your name Mr. Roebuck, sir ? 

Love, What would you have with Mr. Roebuck, sir ? 

Por, I have a small note for him, sir. 

lAwe, Let me see't 

Por, Ay, sir \ if your name be Mr. Roebuck, sir. 

Love, My name is Roebuck, blockhead. 

Por, God bless you, master. 

\Gives him a letter^ and exit. 

Love, This is some tawdry billet, with a scrawling 
adieu at the end on't These strolling jades know a 
young wholesome fellow newly come to town, as well 
as a parson's wife does a fat goose. Tis certainly 
some secret, and therefore shall be known. 

[Opens the letter. 

Sir, 2uesday, 3 dclock. 

My behaviour towards you this morning was some- 
what strange; but I shall tell you the cause of it, if you 
meet me at ten this night in our garden ; the back-door 
shcUl be open, — Yours ^ Lucinda. 

Oh, Heavens 1 Certainly it can't be! Z, Uf 

C, ly N^ D^ A ; that spells woman. 'Twas never 
written so plain before. Roebuck, thou'rt as true 
an oracle as she's a false one. Oh, thou damned 
Sibyl 1 I have courted thee these three years, and 
could never obtain above a kiss of the hand, and this 
fellow in an hour or two has obtained the back-door 
open ! Mr. Roebuck, since I have discovered some 
of your secrets, I'll make bold to open some more 
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of 'em. — But how shall I shake him off? — ^Oh, I have 
it ; I'll seek him instantly. \Exit 

Re-enter Roebuck meeting the Porter. 

Roe. Here, you sir, have you a note for one 
Roebuck ? 

Por. I had, sir ; but I gave it him just now. 

Roe. You lie, sirrah ! I am the man. 

For. I an't positive I gave it to the right person ; 
but I'm very sure I did ; for he answered the descrip- 
tion the page gave to a T, sir. 

Roe. 'Twas well I met that page, dog, or now 
should I cut thy throat, rascal ! 

Por. Bless your worship, noble sir ! \Exit. 

Roe. At ten, in the garden ! — the back-door open ! 
— Oh, the delicious place and hour! — Soft panting 
breasts ! — Trembling joints ! — Melting sighs ! and 
eager embraces 1 — Oh, ecstacy ! — but how to shake 
off Lovewelll — This is his nicely virtuous! ha! 
ha ! ha I — This is his innate principle of virtue ! 
ha ! ha ! ha ! 

Re-enter Lovewell. 

Love. How now ! — why so merry ! 

Roe. Merry I why, 'twould make a dog split, 
man ; ha ! ha ! ha ! — The watch, sir, the watch ; 
ha! ha! ha! 

Love, What of the watch? You laugh by the 
hour ; you'll be run down by-and-by, sure ! 

Roe, Ay, but I shall be wound up again. This 
watch I had for a fee, lawyer. — Should I ever be 
tried before this judge, how I should laugh to see 
how gravely his goose cap sits upon a pair of horns ; 
ha! ha! ha! 
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Love. ThouVt horn mad. Prithee leave imper- 
tinence. — I received a note just now. 

Roc A note ! 'sdeath, what note ! what d'ye mean ? 
who brought it ? 

Love. A gentleman ; 'tis a challenge. 

Roe. Oh, thanks to the stars ! I'm glad on't. 

\Aside. 

Love. And you may be signally serviceable to 
me in this affair. I can give you no greater testi- 
mony of my affection than by making so free with 
you. 

Roe. What needs all this formality? I'll be thy 
second, without all this impertinence. 

Love. There's more than that, friend. In the first 
place, I don't understand a sword '; and again, I'm to 
be called to the bar this term, and such a business 
might prejudice me extremely. So, sir, you must 
meet and fight for me. 

Roe. Faith, Lovewell, I shan't stick to cut a throat 
for my friend at any time, so I may do it fairly, or so. 
— ^The hour and place ? 

Love. This very evening, in Moorfields.* 

Roe. Umph ! how will you employ yourself the 
while ? 

Lxme. I'll follow you at a distance, lest you have 
any foul play. 

Roe. Which if you do — No, faith, Ned, since 
I'm to answer an appointment for you, you must 
make good an assignation for me. I'm to meet 
one of your ladies at the fountain in the Temple 
to-night You may be called to the bar there, if 

* A vacant spot near Bethlehem Hospital, notorious at this date 
for the duels that were fought there. 
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you will. This watch will tell you the hour, and 
shall be your passport Let me have yours. 

\Changcs watches. 

Love, Oh, was that the jest ? Ha ! ha ! ha ! — ^Well, 
I will answer an assignation for you sure enough. Ha ! 
ha ! ha ! — \Aside^ How readily does the fool run to 
have his throat cut ! 

Roe, [Aside.] How eagerly now does my moral 
friend run to the devil, having hopes of profit in the 
wind ! I have shabbed him off purely. — [Aloud.] But 
prithee, Ned, where had you this fine jewel ? 

[ Viewing one tied to the watch. 

Lave. Psha! a trifle, a trifle, from a mistress! — 
Take care on't though. Bu^ hark ye, George ; don't 
push too home; have a care of whipping through 
the guts. 

Roe. 'Gad, I'm afraid one or both of us may fall. 
But d'ye hear, Ned, remember you sent me on this 
errand, and are therefore answerable for all mischief; 
if I do whip my adversary through the lungs, or so, 
remember you set me upon't 

Love. Well, honest George, you won't believe how 
much you oblige me in this courtesy. 

Roe. You know always I oblige myself by serving 
my friend. — [Aside.] I never thought this spark was 
a coward before. 

Love. [Aside.] I never imagined this fellow was 
so easy before. — [Aloud.] Well, good success to us 
both ; and when we meet, we'll relate all transactions 
that pass. 

Roe. That you're a fool. 

Love. That you're an ass. 

[Exeunt severally^ laughing. 
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Re-€nter Lovewell crossing the stage hastily, Mock- 
mode and laYKic foUoTving him, 

Lyr, Mr. Lovewell, a word w'ye. 

Lave. Let it be short, pray, sir, for my business is 
urgent, and 'tis almost dark. 

Lyr, I'm reconciled to the squire, and want only 
the presentment of a copy of verses to ingratiate 
myself wholly, thoroughly. Let me have that piece I 
lent just now. 

Love, Ay, ay, with all my heart. — Here, — farewell ! 
[Pulis the poem hastily, justies out a letter with 
it, which MocKMODE takes up, and exit. 

Lyr. Now, sir, here's a poem, which (according 
to the way of us poets) I say, was written at fifteen, 
but between you and I it was made at five-and- 
twenty. 

Mock. Five-and-twenty ! — When is a poet at age, 
pray, sir? 

Lyr. At the third night of his first play ; for he's 
never a man till then. 

Mock. But when at years of discretion ? 

Lyr, When they leave writing, and that's seldom or 
never. 

Mock. But who are your guardians ? 

Lyr. The critics, who with their good will would 
never let us come to age. — But what have you got 
there ? 

Mock. By the universe, I don't know; 'tis a 
woman's hand; some billet-doux, I suppose; it 
justled out of Loveweli's pocket. We'll to the 
next light and read it [Exeunt. 
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SCENE IV. 
A dark Arbour in Lucinda's Garden, 

Enter Roebuck. 

Roe. Oh, how I reverence a back-door half open, 
half shut 1 Tis the narrow gate to the lover's paradise ; 
Cupid stood sentry at the entrance; love was the word, 
and he let me pass. — Now is my friend pleading for 
life; he has a puzzling case to manage, ten to one 
he's nonsuited ; I have gulled him fairly. 

Enter Lovewell. 

Love, IVe got in, thanks to my stars, or rather the 
clouds, whose influence is my best friend at present 
Now is Roebuck gazing, or rather groping about for 
a fellow with a long sword ; and I know his fighting 
humour will be as mad to be balked by an enemy as 
by a mistress. 

Roe, Hark, hark ! I hear a voice ; it must be she. 

— Lucinda ! 

Love, True to the touch, I find. — Is it you, my 

dear? 

Roe, Yes, my dear. 

Love, Let me embrace thee, my heart 

Roe, Come to my arms. 

\Runs into each other* s arms. Finding the 

mistake^ start back. 

Love, 'Slife ! a man 1 

Roe, 'Sdeath! a devil! — and wert thou a legion, 

here's a wand should conjure thee down. \Draws, 
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Lave, We should find whose charm is strongest. 

\Draws, 
They push by one another ; Roebuck passes out 
at the opposite door: and as Lovewell is 
passing out on the other side of the stage, 

Enter Leanthe, wearing a night-gown over her 

Page's dress. 

m 

Lean. Mr. Roebuck ! sir, Mr. Roebuck ! 

Love, That's a woman's voice, I'll swear. — Madam ! 

Lean. Sir) 

Love. Come, my dear Lucinda ; I've staid a little 
too long; but making an apology now were only 
lengthening the offence. Let's into the arbour, and 
make up for the moments misspent. 

Jjtan. Hold, sir, do you love this Lucinda, you're 
so fond of hauling into the arbour ? 

Love. Yes, by all that's powerful. 

Lean. \AsideI\ False, false Roebuck ! — I am 
lost. 

Love. Madam, do you love this Roebuck, that you 
opened the garden-door to so late ? 

Lean. I'm afraid I do too well. 

Love. And did you never own an affection to 
another ? 

Jjean. No ; witness all those powers you just now 
mentioned 1 

Love. Revenge yourselves, ye Heavens! — Behold 
in me your accuser, and your judge 1 Behold Love- 
well, injured Lovewell I — This darkness, which oppor- 
tunely hides your blushes, makes your shame more 
monstrous. 
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Lean, Ha ! Lovewell ! I'm vexed 'tis he, but glad 
to be mistaken. Now, female policy, assist me. 

\Aside, 

Love, Yes, madam, your silence proclaims you 
guilty. — Farewell, woman I 

Lean, Ha ! ha 1 ha ! 

Love, What, am I made your scorn ? 

Lean, Ha! ha! ha! — This happens better than I 
expected. Ha ! ha ! ha ! — Mr. Lovewell ! 

Love, No counterplotting, madam; the mine's 
sprung already, and all your deceit discovered. 

Lean, Indeed, you're a fine fellow at discovering 
deceits, I must confess, that could not find whether I 
was a man or a woman all this time. 

Love. What, the page ! 

Lean, No counterplotting, good sir; the mine's 
sprung already. — Ah, sir, I fancy Mr. Roebuck is 
better at discovering a man from a woman in the 
dark than you. 

Love, This discovery is the greatest riddle! — 
Prithee, child, what makes thee disguised? But 
above all, what meant that letter to Roebuck ? 

Lean, Then I find you intercepted it — Why, sir, 
my lady had a mind to put a trick upon the impudent 
fellow, made him an assignation, and sent me in her 
stead, to banter him. But when I tell her how 
you fell into the snare, and how jealous you were — 
Ha! ha! hal 

Love, Oh, my little dear rogue! was that the 
matter? — \Hugs Aer.] O' my conscience, thou'rt so 
soft, I believe thou art a woman still. — But who was 
that man I encountered just now ? 

Lean, [Aside.] A man ! 'twas certainly Roebuck. — 
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[AIoud,'\ Some of the; footmen, I suppose. Come, 
sir, I must conduct you out immediately, lest some 
more of *em meet you. 

[Cofuiucfs him to the door^ and returns. 
He certainly was here, and I have missed him, 
Fortune delights with innocence to play, 
And loves to hoodwink those already blind. 
Wary deceit can many by-ways tread, 
To shun the blocks in virtue's open road, 
Whilst heedless innocence still falls on ruin, 
Yet, whilst by love inspired, I will pursue 
What men by courage, we by love can do. 
Not even his falsehood shall my claim remove ; 
From mutual fires none can true passion prove ; 
For like to like, is gratitude not love. 

{Exit. 



ACT V. 

SCENE I. 

An Antechamber in Lucinda's House. — The Fiat 
Scene half open^ discovers a bedchamber ; Lucinda 
in her night-gown^ and reading by a table. 

Enter Roebuck, groping his way. 

Roe. On what new happy climate am I thrown? 
This house is love's labyrinth ; I have stumbled into 
it by chance. — Ha ! an illusion I let me look again. — 
Eyes, if you play me false, [Zoohsng about] I'll pluck 
ye out. — ^Tis she ; 'tis Lucinda I alone, undressed, in 
a bedchamber, between eleven and twelve a clock. 
A blessed opportunity ! — Now, if her innate principle 
of virtue defend her, then is my innate principle of 
manhood not worth twopence. — Hold, she comes 
forward. 

Zuc [Comes forward, reading.] Unjust prerogative 
of faithless man. 
Abusing power which partial Heaven has granted ! 
In former ages, love and honour stood 
As props and beauties to the female cause ; 
But now lie prostitute to scorn and sport 
Man, made our monarch, is a tyrant grown, 
And womankind must bear a second fall 

Roe. [Aside.] Ay, and a third too, or I'm mistaken. 

— I must divert this plaguy romantic humour. 

96 
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Luc, While virtue guided peace, and honour war, 
Their fruits and spoils were offerings made to love. 

Roe, And 'tis so still ; for — \Raising his voice. 
Beau with earliest cherries Miss does grace, 
And soldier offers spoils of Flanders lace. 

Luc Ha ! — Protect me. Heavens ! what art thou ? 

Roe, A man, madam. 

Luc. What accursed spirit has driven you hither ? 

Roe, The spirit of flesh and blood, madam. 

Luc. Sir, what encouragement have you ever re- 
ceived to prompt you to this impudence ? 

Roe, [Aside,"] Umph ! I must not own the recep- 
tion of a note from her. — [Aloud,] Faith, madam, I 
know not whether to attribute it to chance, fortune, 
my good stars, my fate, or my destiny : but here I am, 
madam, and here I will be. [Taking her by the hand. 

Luc, [Pulling her hand aivay.] If a gentleman, my 
commands may cause you withdraw ; if a ruffian, my 
footmen shall dispose of you. 

Roe. Madam, I'm a gentleman; I know how to 
oblige a lady, and how to save her reputation. My 
love and honour go linked together; they are my 
principals : and if you'll be my second, we'll engage 
immediately. 

Luc. Stand off, sir ! the name of love and honour 
are burlesqued by thy professing 'em. Thy love is 
impudence, and thy honour a cheat. Thy mien and 
habit show thee a gentleman; but thy behaviour is 
brutal. Thou art a centaur ; only one part man^ and 
the other beast. 

Roe, [Aside,] Philosophy in petticoats ! no wonder 
women wear the breeches! — [Aloud,] And, madam, 
you are a demi-goddess ; only one part woman, 

VOL, I. G 
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t'other angel ; and thus divided, claim my love and 
adoration. 

Luc. Honourable love is the parent of mankind : 
but thine is the corrupter and debaser of it. — The 
passion of you libertines is like your drunkenness ; 
heat of lust, as t'other is of wine^ and oif with the 
next sleep. 

Roe. No, madam ; a hair of the same — ^is my re- 
ceipt — Come, come, madam, all things are laid to 
rest that will disturb our pleasure; whole nature 
favours us ; the kind indulgent stars that directed me 
hither, wink at what we are about — 'Twere jilting of 
fortune to be now idle ; and she, like a true woman, 
once balked, never affords a second opportunity. — I'll 
put out the candle, the torch of love shall light us to 
bed. 

Luc. To bed, sir ! — thou hast impudence enough to 
draw thy rationality in question. Whence proceeds 
it? from a vain thought of thy own graces, or an 
opinion of my virtue ? — If from the latter, know that 
I am a woman, whose modesty dare not doubt my 
virtue; yet have so much pride to support it, that 
the dying groans of thy whole sex, at my feet, should 
not extort an immodest thought from me. 

Roe. Your thoughts may be as modest as you 
please, madam. — You shall be as virtuous to-morrow 
morning as e'er a nun in Europe ; the opinion of the 
world shall proclaim you as such, and that's the surest 
charter the most rigid virtue in England is held by. 
The night has no eyes to see, nor have I a tongue to 
tell : one kiss shall seal up my lips for ever. 

Luc That uncharitable censure of women argues 
the meanness of thy conversation. 
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Foe, \Aside^ Her superior virtue awes me into 
coldness. — 'Slifel it can't be twelve, sure — night's a 
liar. \praws out his watch. 

Luc, Sir, if you won't be gone, T must fetch those 
shall conduct you hence. — \Pcissing by him towards 
the door^ she perceives the jewel tied to the watch."] My 
eyes are dazzled, sure; Pray, sir, let me see that 
jewel. 

J^oe, [Aside.] By Heavens, she has a mind to't ! — 
[Aloud,] Oh, 'tis at your service with all my soul. 

Luc, Wrong not my virtue by so poor a thought — 
But answer directly, as you are a gentleman, to what 
I now shall ask : whence had you that jewel ? 

J^oe, I exchanged watches with a gentleman, and 
had this jewel into the bargain. He valued it not, 
'twas a trifle from a mistress. 

Luc, A trifle, said he ! — [Aside.] Oh, indignation ! 
slighted thus ! — I'll put a jewel out of his power, that 
he would pawn his soul to retrieve. — [Aloud.] If you 
be a gentleman, sir, whom gratitude can work up to 
love, or a virtuous wife reclaim, I'll make you a large 
return for that trifle. 

/^oe. Heyday I a wife, said she ? [Aside. 

Luc What's your name, sir? and of what country? 

Roe, My name's Roebuck, madam. 

Luc, Roebuck 1 

Roe. [Aside!] 'Sdeath ! I forgot my instructions. — 
[Aloud.] Mockmode, madam. — Roebuck Mockmode, 
my name, and surname. 

Luc, [Aside,] Mockmode, my squire I it can't be. 
But if it should, I've made the better exchange. — 
[Aloud.] Of what family are you, sir ? 

Roe. Of Mockmode Hall in Shropshire, madam. 
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My fathers lately dead; I came lately from the 
university; I have fifteen hundred acres of as good 
fighting ground as any in England— [^^iV/^.] 'Twas 
lucky I met that blockhead to-day. 

Luc, The very same 1 — And had you any directions 
to court a lady in London ? 

Roe, Umph l^How should I have found the way 
hither else, madam? — [Aside.] What the devil will 
this come to ? 

Zue. [Aside.] My fool that I dreamt of I find a 
pretty gentleman. Dreams go by contraries. — [A loud.] 
Well, sir, I am the lady; and if your designs are 
honourable, I'm yours ; take a turn in the garden till 
I send for my chaplain : you must take me immediately, 
for if I cool, I'm lost for ever. [Exit 

Eoe, I think I am become a very sober Shropshire 
gentleman in good earnest ; I don't start at the name 
of a parson. — O Fortune I Fortune ! what art thou 
doing ? If thou and my firiend will throw me into 
the arms of a fine lady, and great fortune, how the 
devil can I help it 1 Oh, but, zoons, there's marriage ! 
Ay, but there's money. Oh, but there are children, 
squalling children. Ay, but then there are rickets 
and small-pox, which perhaps may carry them all 
away. Oh, but there's horns ! Horns ! Ay, but 
then I shall go to heaven; for 'tis but reasonable, 
since all marriages are made in heaven, that all cuck- 
olds should go thither. But then there's Leanthe ? — 
that sticks. I love her, witness Heaven, I love her I 

to that degree — phsa ! I shall whine presently. I 
love her as well as any woman; and what can she J 

expect more? I can't drag a lover's chain a hun- 
dred miles by land, and a hundred leagues by water. 
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Fortune has decreed it otherwise. So lead on, blind 
guide, I follow thee; and when the blind lead the 
blind, no wonder they both fall into — matrimony. 

\Going, 

Enter Leanthe. 

Oh, my dear auspicious little Merdliry! let me kiss 
thee. Go tell thy charming mistress I obey her com- 
mands. \Exit 
Lean, Her commands 1 O Heavens ! I must 
follow him. {Going, 

Re-enter Lucinda. 

Luc, Page ! page ! 

Lean, \Aside^ Oh, my cursed fortune ! balked 
again ! — [Aloud.] Madam ! 

Luc, Call my chaplain ; Fm to be married presently. 

Lean. Married so suddenly ! To whom, pray, 
madam ? 

Luc. To the gentleman you met going hence just 
now. 

Lean, O Heavens ! your ladyship is not in earnest, 
madam ? 

Luc. What, is matrimony to be made a jest of? 
Don't be impertinent, boy ; call him instantly. 

Lean. [Aside.] What shall I do?—[A/oud.] Oh, 
madam, suspend it till the morning, for Heaven's 
sake. Mr. Lovewell is in the house ; I met him not 
half-an-hour ago ; and he will certainly kill the gentle- 
man, and perhaps harm your ladyship. 

Luc. Lovewell in my house I how came he hither ? 

Lean, I know not, madam. I saw him, and talked 
to him ; he had his sword drawn, and he threatened 
everybody. Pray, delay it to-night, madam. 
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Luc, No, I'm resolved; and 111 prevent his dis- 
covering us ; I'll put on a suit of your clothes, and 
order Pindress to carry her night*gown to the gentle- 
man in the garden, and bid him meet me in the 
lower arbour, in the west corner, and send the chap- 
lain thither instantly. \^Exit 

Lean, Hold, Fortune, hold ; thou hast entirely won ; 
For I am lost Thus long I have been rack'd 
On thy tormenting wheel, and now my heart-strings 

break. 
Discovering who I am, exposes me to shame. 
Then what on earth can help me ? 

Enter Pindress. 

Pin. O Lord, page, what's the matter? Here's 
old doings, or rather new doings. Prithee, let you 
and I throw in our twopence apiece into this marriage 
lottery. 

Lean. You'll draw nothing but blanks, I'll assure 
you, from me. — But stay, let me consider o' th' busi- 
ness. 

Pin. No consideration ; the business must be done 
hand overhead. 

Lean. Well, I have one card to play still, and with 
you, Pindress. [Takes her hand. 

Pin. You expect, though, that I should turn up 
trumps. 

Lean. [Aside.] No, not if I shuffle right — [Aloud.] 
Well, Pindress, 'tis a match. Begone to the lower 
arbour, at the west corner of the garden, and I'll come 
to thee immediately with the chaplain. You must 
not whisper, for we must pass upon the chaplain for 
my lady and the gentleman. Haste ! 
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Pin, Shan't I put on my new gown first ? 

Lean. No, no; you shall have a green gown for 
your wedding in the arbour. 

FifL A green gown ! well, all flesh is grass. 

Lean, Make haste, my spouse, fly ! 

Pin, And will you come ? will you be sure to come ? 
— Oh, my little green gooseberry, my teeth waters 
at ye ! [Exit 

Lean. Now Chance — no, thou'rt blind — 
Then Love, be thou my guide, and set me right ; 
Though blind, like Chance, you have best eyes by 
night [Exit, 



SCENE II. 
A Room in Widow Bullfinch's House, 

Enter Lovewell, Brush, and Servant. 

Love, Mr. Lyric abroad, sayest thou ! and Mock- 
mode with him ! 

Serv* All abroad, my mbtress and all. 

Love. I don't understand this. — Brush, run to 
Lucinda's lodgings, and observe what's doing there : 
I spied some hasty lights glancing through the rooms ; 
I'll follow you presently. — [Exit Brush.] Can't you 
inform me which way they went ? 

Sero, Perhaps Mr. Mockmode's man can inform ye. 

Love, Pray call him. 

Serv, Mr. Club 1 Mr. Club ! [Calls, 

Love, What, is the fellow deaf? 

Serv, No, sir; but he's asleep, and in bed — Mr. 
Club ! Mr. Club ! [Calls. 
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Club. \Without'\ Augh — [Yawning.] Fm asleep! 
I'm asleep I don't wake me. — ^Augh ! 
S^rv. Here's a gentleman wants ye. [Exti. 

Enter Club, vfith his coat unbuttoned^ his garters un- 
tied, scratching and yawning, as newly wakened 
from bed. 

Club. Pox o' your London breeding ! what makes 
you waken a man out of his sleep that way ? 

Love. Where's your master, pray, sir? 

Club. Augh! 'Tis a sad thing to be broken of 
one's rest this way. 

Love. Can you inform me where your master's gone? 

Club. My master ! — Augh ! — 

[Stretching and yawning. 

Love. Yes, sir, your master. 

Club. My master! Augh! — What o'clock is it, 
sir ? I believe 'tis past midnight, for I have gotten 
my first sleep. — Augh ! 

Love. Thou'rt asleep still, blockhead ! Answer me, 
or — Where's your master ? 

Club. Augh! I had the pleasantest dream when 
you called me — augh ! I thought my master's great 
black stone-horse had broke loose among the mares. 
— Augh ! And so, sir, you called me. — ^Augh ! And 
so I wakened. 

Love. Sirrah ! — [Striking him.] Now your dream's 
out, I hope. 

Club. Zauns, sir ! what d'ye mean, sir ? My 
master's as good a man as you, sir ; dem me, sir ! 

Love. Tell me presently, where your master is, 
sirrah, or I'll dust the secret out of your jacket 

Club. Oh, sir, your name's Lovewell, sir ! 
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Love. What then, sir ? 

Club, Why then my master is — where you are not, 
sir. My master's in a fine lady's arms, and you are — 
here, I take it \Shrugging, 

Love, Has he got a whore abed with him ? 

Club, He may be father to the son of a whore by 
this time, if your mistress Lucinda be one ; Mr. Lyric 
did his business, and my master will do her business, 
I warrant him, if o' th' right Shropshire breed, which 
I'm sure he is, for my mother nursed him on my 
milk. 

Lo^e, Two calves suckled on the same cow, ha! 
ha! ha! Gramercy, poet! has he brought the play 
to a catastrophe so soon ? A rare executioner, to clap 
him in the female pillory already, ha ! ha ! ha ! 

Club, Ay, sir; and a pillory that you would give 
your ears for ; I warrant you think my master's over 
head and ears in the Irish quagmire you would have 
drowned him in. But, sir, we have found the bottom 
on'L 

Love, He may pass over the quagmire, sirrah ; for 
there were stepping-stones laid in his way. 

Club, He has got over dry-shod, I'll assure you. 
Pray, sir, did you not receive a note from Lucinda, 
the true Lucinda, to meet her at ten in her garden to- 
night ? — Why don't you laugh now ? ha ! ha ! ha ! 

Love, 'Sdeath, rascal, what intelligence could you 
have of that ? 

Club, Hold, sir, I have more intelligence. You 
threw Mr. Lyric his poem, in a hurry, in the Park, 
and justled that sweet letter out of your pocket, sir. 
This letter fell into my master's hands, sir, and dis- 
covered your sham, sir, your trick, sir. Now, sir, I 
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think you're as deep in the mud as he is in the 
mire. 

Ltwe, Cursed misfortune! — And where are they 
gone, sir ? Quickly, the truth, the whole truth, dog, 
or ril spit you like a sparrow ! 

Club, I design to tell you, sir. Mr. Lyric, sir, 
being my master's intimate friend or so, upon a bribe 
of a hundred pounds or so, has sided with him, taken 
him to Lucinda's garden in your stead, and there's a 
parson, and all, and so forth. — Now, sir, I hope the 
poet has brought the play to a very good cata— cata 
— what d'ye call him, sir ? 

Love, 'Twas he I encountered in the garden. — 
'Sdeatb ! tricked by the poet I I'll cut oflf one of his 
limbs, I'll make a synalepha of him ; I'll — 

Club, He! he! he! — ^two calves suckled on the 
same cow ! — he ! he I 

Love, Nay, then I begin with you. \Drubs him. 

Club, Zauns ! murder ! dem me ! zauns ! murder ! 
zauns ! \^Runs off^ Lovewell after him. 



SCENE III. 

The Antechamber in Lucinda's House ; a hat and 

sword on the table. 

Enter Brush. 

Brush, I have been peeping and crouching about 
like a cat a-mousing. Ha ! I smell a rat — A sword 
and hat ! — There are certainly a pair of breeches 
appertaining to these, and may be lapped up in my 
lady's lavender, who knows ! [Listens, 
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Enter Lovewell, in a hurry. 

Love. What, sir ? what are you doing ? I'm ruined, 
tricked. — 

Brush. I believe so too, sir. See here ! 

\Shows the hat and sword. 

Lave. By all my hopes, Roebuck's hat and sword ! 
This is mischief upon mischief. — Run you to the 
garden, sirrah ; and if you find anybody, secure 'em. 
I'll search the house. — I'm ruined ! — Fly ! — \_Exit 
Brush.] Roebuck !— What hoa ! — Roebuck ! — hoa ! 

Enter Roebuck unbuttoned; runs to Lovewell and 

embraces him. 

Roe. Dear, dear Lovewell, wish me joy I wish me 
joy, my friend ! 

Lave. Of what, sir? 

Roe. Of the dearest, tenderest, whitest, softest bride 
that ever blessed man's arms 1 I'm all air, all a Cupid, 
all wings, and must fly again to her embraces. Detain 
me not, my friend. 

Lave. Hold, sir ; I hope you mock me ! though 
that itself s unkind. 

Roe. Mock you! — By Heavens, no! she's more 
than sense can bear, or tongue express. — O Lucinda 1 
should Heaven — 

Lave. Hold, sir ; no more ! 

Roe. I'm on the rack of pleasure, and must confess 
aU. 
When her soft melting, white, and yielding waist, 
Within my pressing arms was folded fast. 
Our lips were melted down by heat of love, 
And lay incorporate in liquid kisses, 
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Whilst in soft broken sighs we catch'd each others 
souls. 

Lffoe. Come, come, Roebuck, no more of this extra- 
vagance. — By Heaven I swear you shan't marry her! 

Rot. By Heaven I swear so too ; for I'm married 
already. 

Love. Then thou'rt a villain ! 

Roe. A villain, man I — Psha I that's nonsense. A 
poor fellow can no sooner get married, than you ima- 
gine he may be called a villain presently. You may 
call me fool, a blockhead, or an ass, by the authority 
of custom : but why a villain, for God's sake ? 

Love. Did not you engage to meet and fight a 
gentleman for me in Moorfields ? 

Roe. Did not you promise to engage a lady for me 
at the fountain, sir ? 

Love, This Lucinda is my mistress, sir. 

Roe. This Lucinda, sir, is my wife. 

Love. Then this decides the matter. — Draw ! 
\Throws Roebuck his sword and draws his own. 

Roe. Prithee be quiet, man, I've other business to 
mind on my wedding-night I must in to my bride. 

{Going. 

Love. Hold, sir ! move a step, and by Heavens I'll 
stab thee. 

Roe. Put up, put up ! Psha ! I an't prepared to 
die j I an't, devil take me ! 

Love. Do you dally with me, sir? 

Roe. Why, you won't be so unconscionable as to 
kill a man so suddenly ? I han't made my will yet 
Perhaps I may leave you a legacy. 

Love. Pardon me, Heavens, if pressed by stinging 
taunts, 
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My passion urge my arm to act what's foul. 

\Pffers to push at him. 

Roe, Hold! — \Taking up his sword,"] 'Tis safest 
making peace, they say, with sword in hand. — I'll 
tell thee what, Ned, I would not lose this night's 
pleasure for the honour of fighting and vanquishing 
the Seven Champions of Christendom. Permit me 
then but this night to return to the arms of my dear 
bride, and faith and troth I'll take a fair thrust with 
you to-morrow morning. 

Love, What! beg a poor reprieve for life! — ^l^hen 
thou'rt a coward. 

Roe, You imagined the contrary when you em- 
ployed me to fight for ye in Moorfields. 

Love, Will nothing move thy gall ? — ^Thou'rt base, 
ungrateful ! 

Roe. Ungrateful ! I love thee, Ned ; by Heavens, 
my friend, I love thee! Therefore name not that 
word again, for such a repetition would overpay all 
thy favours. 

Love, A cheap, a very cheap way of making acknow- 
ledgment, .and therefore thou hast catched, which 
makes thee more ungrateful. 

Roe. My friendship even yet does balance passion ; 
but throw in the least grain more of an affront, and 
by Heaven you turn the scale. 

Luwe, [Pausing.'] No, I've thought better; my 
reason clears: she's not worth my sword; a bully 
only should draw in her defence, for she's false, a 
prostitute. [Puts up his sword. 

Roe. A prostitute ! by Heavens thou liest ! — [Draws.] 
Thou hast blasphemed. Her virtue answers the un- 
corrupted state of woman ; so much above immodesty. 
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that it mocks temptation. She has convinced me of 
the bright honour of her sex, and I stand champion 
now for the fair female cause. 

Love, Then I have lost what nought on earth can 
pay. Curse on all doubts, all jealousies, that de- 
stroy our present happiness, by mistrusting the future ! 
Thus misbelievers making their heaven uncertain, 
find a certain helL And is she virtuous ? Sound the 
bold charge aloud, which does proclaim me guilty. 

Roe, By Heavens, as virtuous as thy sister. 

Lave, My sister ! — Ha ! — I fear, sir, your marriage 
with Lucinda has wronged my sister; for her you 
courted, and I heard she loved you. 

Roe, I courted her, 'tis true, and loved her also ; 
Nay, my love to her rivall'd my friendship towards — ; 
And had my fate allow'd me time for thought, 
Her dear remembrance might have stopp'd the mar- 
riage. 
But since 'tis past I must own to you, to her. 
And all the world. 

That I cast off all former passion, and shall 
Henceforth confine my love to the dear circle 
Of her charming arms from which I just now parted. 

Enter Leanthe in womaris loose apparel. 

Lean. I take you at your word. These are the 
arms that held you. 

Roe, Oh gods and happiness ! Leanthe 1 

Lone, My sister ! Heavens ! it cannot be. 

Roe, By Heavens it can, it shall, it must be so ! 
For none on earth could give such joys but she. 
Who would have thought my joys could bear increase ? 
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Lovewell, my friend, this is thy sister ! 'Tis Leanthe ! 
My mistress ! my bride ! my wife ! 

Lean, I am your sister, sir; as such I beg you 
to pardon the effect of violent passion, which has 
driven me into some imprudent actions : but none 
such as may blot the honour of my virtue or family. 
To hold you no longer in suspense, 'twas I brought 
the letter from Leanthe ; 'twas I managed the intrigue 
with Lucinda ; I sent the note to Mr. Roebuck this 
afternoon ; and I — 

Roe, That was the bride of happy me. 

Love, Thou art my sister and my guardian-angel ; 
For thou hast bless'd thyself, and bless'd thy brother. 
Lucinda still is safe, and may be mine. 

Roe, May ! — She shall be thine, my friend. 

Love, Where is Lucinda ? 

Enter Mockmode. 

Mock, Not far off; though far enough from you, 
by the universe 1 

Lean, You must give me leave not to believe you, sir. 

Mock, Oh, madam I I crave you ten thousand 
pardons, by the universe, madam ! — ^2^uns, madam ! 
Dem me, madam ! \Pffers to salute her awkivardly. 

Love, By your leave, sir — \Thrusts him back. 

Roe, Ah, cousin Mockmode ! — How do all cur 
friends in Shropshire ? — 

Mock, Now, gentlemen, I thank you all for your 
trick, your sham. You imagine I have got your 
whore, cousin, your crack. But, gentlemen, by the 
assistance of a poet, your Sheely is metamorphosed 
into the real Lucinda ; which your eyes shall testify. 
Bring in the jury there I — Guilty or not guilty ? 
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Enter Lyric and Trudge. 

Trudge. Oh my dear Roebuck ! — \Thrtnus off her 
mask^ flies to him^ takes him about the neck and kisses 
him.] And fkith is it you, dear joy? And where 
have you been these seven long years ? 

Mock. Zauns I 

J^oe. Hold off, stale iniquity! — [To Lranthe.] 
Madam, you'll pardon this ? 

Trudge. Indeed I won't live with that stranger. 
You promised to marry me, so you did. Ah, sir, 
Neddy's a brave boy, God bless him ; he's a whole 
armful ; Lord knows I had a heavy load of him. 

Zove. Guilty or not guilty, Mr. Mockmode ? 

Mock. 'Tis past that ; I am condemned, I'm hanged 
in the marriage noose. — [To Trudge.] Hark ye, 
madam, was this the doctor that let you blood under 
the tongue for the quinsy ? 

Trudge. Yes, that it was, sir. 

Mock. Then he may do so again; for the devil 
take me if ever I breathe a vein for ye ! — Mr. Lyric, 
is this your poetical friendship ? 

Zyr. 1 had only a mind to convince you of your 
squireship. 

Zove. Now, sister, my fears are over. But where's 
Lucinda ? how is she disposed of? 

Zean. The fear she lay under of being discovered 
by you, gave me an opportunity of imposing Pin- 
dress upon her instead of this gentleman, whom she 
expected to wear one of Findress's nightgowns as a 
disguise. To make the cheat more current, she 
disguised herself in my clothes, which has made her 
pass on her maid for me ; and I by that opportunity 
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putting on a suit of hers, passed upon this gentleman 
for Lucinda, my next business is to find her out, and 
beg her pardon, endeavour her reconcilement to you, 
which the discovery of the mistakes between both 
will easily effect. \Exitn 

Roe, [To Lyric] Well, sir, how was your plot 
carried on ? 

Zyr. Why, this squire, (will you give me leave to 
call you so now ?) this squire had a mind to personate 
Lovewell to catch Lucinda. So I made Trudge to 
personate Lucinda, and snap him in this very garden. 
— [To MocKMODE.] Now, sir, you'll give me leave 
to write your epithalamium ? 

Mock. My epithalamium 1 my epitaph, screech-owl, 
for I'm buried alive. But I hope you'll return my 
hundred pound I gave you for marrying me ? 

Lyr, No ; but for five hundred more I'll unmarry 
you. These are hard times, and men of industry 
must make money. 

Mock. Here's the money, by the universe, sirl a 
bill of five hundred pound sterling upon Mr. Ditto 
the mercer in Cheapside. Bring me a reprieve, and 
'tis yours. 

Zyr. Lay it in that gentleman's hands. — [Mock- 
MODE gtves Roebuck ^Ae bill.'] The executioner shall 
cut the rope. — [Goes to the door and brings in Widow 
Bullfinch dressed like a parson."] Here's revelation 
for you 1 [Puiis open the gown. 

Mock. Oh, thou damned whore of Babylon 1 

Lave. What, pope Joan the second 1 * were you 
the priest ? 

* Among the fables of th6 ninth century it is said that on the death 
pr Leo. IV. a female named Joan was elected as his successor. 
VOL. L H 
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Bull. Of the poet's ordination. 

Lyr, Ay, ay, before the time of Christianity the 
poets were priests. 

Mock. No wonder then that all the world were 
heathens ! 

Lyr. How d'ye like the plot ? would it not do well 
for a play? — \To Roebuck.] My money, sir. 

Roe, No, sir; it belongs to this gentlewoman — 
[Gives if to Trudge] you have divorced her, and 
must give her separate maintenance. There's another 
turn of plot you were not aware of, Mr. Lyric. 

He-enter Leanthe, with Lucinda and Pindress. 

Luc You have told me wonders ! 

Lean. Here are these can testify the truth. — This 
gentleman is the real Mr. Mockmode, and much such 
another person as your dream represented. 

Roe, I hope, madam, you'll pardon my dissembling, 
since only the hopes of so great a purchase could 
cause it 

Luc. Let my wishing you much joy and happiness 
in your bride testify my reconciliation; and at the 
request of your sister, Mr. Lovewell, I pardon your 
X past jealousies. — ^You threatened me, Mr. Lovewell, 
with an Irish entertainment at my wedding. I wish 
it present now, to assist at your sister's nuptials. 

Lean. At my last going hence I sent for 'em, and 
they're ready. 

Love. Call 'em in then. 

[An Irish entertainment of three men and three 
women J dressed after the Fingallian fashion. 

Luc, I must reward your sister, Mr. Lovewell, for 
the many services done me as my page. I therefore 
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settle my fortune and myself on you, on this condition, 
that you make over your estate in Ireland to your 
sister, and that gentleman. 

Love, Tis done; only with this proviso, brother, 
that you forsake your extravagances. 

Roe. Brother, you know I always slighted gold, 
But most when offer'd as a sordid bribe. 
I scorn to be bribed even to virtue, 
But for bright virtue's sake I here embrace it. 

\Embracing Leanthe. 
I have espoused all goodness with Leanthe, 
And am divorced from all my former follies. 
Woman's our fate. Wild and unlawful flames 
Debauch us first, and softer love reclaims. 
Thus paradise was lost by woman's fall ; 
But virtuous woman thus restores it all. 

\Exeunt omnes. 
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EPILOGUK 

WRITTEN AND SPOKEN BY JO. HAYNES, IN MOURNING. 

I COME not here, our poet's fate to see. 
He and his play may both be damn'd for me : 
No, Royal Theatre, I come to mourn for thee. 
And must these structures then untimely fall, 
Whilst the other house * stands, and gets the devil 

and all? 
Must still kind Fortune through all weathers steer 'em, 
And beauties bloom there spite of edax rerum^ 
Vivitur ingenio^ that damn'd motto there, 

[Looking up at it. 
Seduced me first to be a wicked player. 
Hard times indeed ; O tempora ! O mores t 
I knew that stage must down where not one whore is. 

But can you have the hearts though ? — (Pray now 
speak,) 
After all our services, to let us break ? 
You cannot do't, unless the devil's in ye. 
What arts, what merit, han't we used to win ye ? 
First, to divert ye with some new French strollers ; t 
We brought ye Bona Sera^s^ Barba Colars, 

[Mocking the late singers. 

When their male-throats no longer drew your money : 
We got ye a eunuch's pipe, signer Rampony. 
That beardless songster we could ne'er make much on ; 
The females found a damn'd blot in his scutcheon. 

* Lincoln's Inn Fields Theatre, which had been opened by 
Betterton out of pique as a rival to Drury Lane. 

t When the drama failed to attract an audience, Drury Lane 
ivas let to French and Italian singers for musical performances. At 
this date Italian opera was coming into fashion. 
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An Italian now we've got of mighty fame, 

Don Sigismondo Fideli. — There's music in his name ; 

His voice is like the music of the spheres, 

It should be heavenly for the price it bears. 

^£^20 a time. 
He's a handsome fellow too, looks brisk and trim : 
If he don't take ye, then the devil take him 1 
Besides, lest our white faces always mayn't delight ye, 
We've picked up gipsies now to please or fright ye. 

Lastly, to make our house more courtlier shine, 
As travel does the men of mode refine, 
So our stage-heroes did their tour design ; 
To mend their manners and coarse English feeding, 
They went to Ireland to improve their breeding. 
Yet, for all this, we still are at a loss, 
O Collier ! Collier I * thou st frighted away Miss Cross 
She, to return our foreigner's complaisance. 
At Cupid's call, has made a trip to France. 
Love's fire-arms here are since not worth a souse : 
We've lost the only touch-hole of our house. 

Losing that jewel, gave us a fatal blow : 
Well, if thin audience must Jo. Haynes undo, 
Well, if 'tis decreed, nor can thy fate, O stage ! 
Resist the vows of this obdurate age, 
I'll then grow wiser, leave off playing the fool. 
And hire this playhouse for a boarding-school. 
D'ye think the maids won't be in a sweet condition, 
When they are under Jo. Haynes's grave tuition ? 
They'll have no occasion then I'm sure to play. 
They'll have such comings in another way. 

* Jeremy Collier, the non-juring divine, who had attacked the 
profaneness and immorality of the English stage in his Short 
View* 



THE CONSTANT COUPLE: 
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Sive favore tuli, sive banc ego carmine famani ; 
Jure tibi grates, candide lector, ago. 

Ovid. Trist. iv. lo. 



This comedy appeared on the boards o/Drury Lane Theatre in the 
early part of 1699, the year when pilgrimages were being made to 
Rome by Roman Catholics of all nationalities to celebrate the papal 
Jubilee which was then being held. The character of Sir Harry 
Wildair, with its airy conceits and smart levity, was so excellently 
acted by Robert Wilhs, that it was then difficult to say whether the 
success it achieved was due to the actor or the author. 

The origiual cast was as follows :— Wildair, Wilks ; Standard, 
Powell ; Clincher, Pinkethman ; Smuggler, Johnson ; Clincher 
Junior, BuLLOCK ; Dicky, NoRRlS ; Vizard, Mills ; Errand, 
Haines ; Lurewell, Mrs. Verbruggen ; Parly, Mrs. Moor ; 
Angelica, Mrs. Rogers ; Darling, Mrs. Powell. Henry Norris 
so identified himself with the character of Dicky, that be was after- 
wards always called *' Jubilee Dicky." 



TO THE HONOURABLE 

SIR ROGER MOSTYN, BART., OF MOSTYN 
HALL IN FLINTSHIRE. 

Sir, — 'Tis no small reflection on pieces of this nature, that pane- 
gyric is so much improved, and that dedication is grown more an 
art than poetry; that authors, to make their patrons more than 
men, make themselves less ; and that persons of honour are forced 
to decline patronising mi, because their modesty cannot bear the 
gross strokes of adulation. 

But give me leave to say, Sir, that I am too young an author 
to have learned the art of flattery ; and, I hope, the same modesty 
which recommended this play to the world, will also reconcile my 
addresses to you, of whom I can say nothing but what your merits 
may warrant, and all that have the honour of your acquaintance 
will be proud to vindicate. 

The greatest panegyric upon you, Sir, is the unprejudiced and 
bare truth of your character, the fire of youth, with the sedateness 
of a senator, and the modem gaiety of a fine English gentleman, 
with the noble solidity of the ancient Briton. 

This is the character, Sir, which all men, but yourself, are proud 
to publish of you, and which more celebrated pens than mine should 
transmit to posterity. 

The play has had some noble appearances to honour its represen- 
tation ; and to complete the success, I have presumed to prefix so 
noble a name to usher it into the world. A stately frontispiece 
is the beauty of a building. But here I must transverse Ovid — 
maleria superaHt opus, I am, honourable Sir, your most devoted 
and humble servant, 

G. FARQUHAR. 



] 



PREFACE TO THE READER. 

An aifected modesty is very often the greatest vanity, and authors 
are sometimes prouder of their blushes than of the praises that 
occasioned ihem.^ I shan't therefore, like a foolish virgin, fly to be 
pursued, and deny what I chiefly wish for. I am very w^illing to 
acknowledge the beauties of this play, especially those of the third 
night, which not to be proud of were the height of impudence. 
Who is ashamed to value himself upon such favours, undervalues 
those who conferred them. 

As I freely submit to the criticisms of the judicious, so I cannot 
call this an ill play, since the town has allowed it such success. 
When they have pardoned my faults 'twere very ill manners to 
condemn their indulgence. Some may think (my acquaintance in 
town being too slender to make a party for the play) that the 
success must be derived from the pure merits of the cause. I am 
of another opinion : I have not been long enough in town to raise 
enemies against me ; and the English are still kind to strangers. I 
am below the envy of great wits, and above the malice of little ones. 
I have not displeased the ladies, nor offended the clergy ; both 
which are now pleased to say, that a comedy may be diverting 
without smut and profaneness. i 

Next to those advantages, the beauties of action gave the greatest 
life to the play, of which the town is so sensible, that all will join 
with me in commendation of the actors, and allow (without de- 
tracting from the merit of others) that the Theatre Royal affords an 
excellent and complete set of comedians. Mr. Wilks's performance 
has set him so far above competition in the part of Wildair, that 
none can pretend to envy the praise due to his merit That he 
made the part, will appear from hence, that whenever the stage 
has the misfortune to lose him. Sir Harry Wildair may go to the 
Jubilee. 

A great many quarrel at the Trip to the Jubilee for a misnomer : 
I must tell them, that perhaps there are greater trips in the play ; 
and when I find that more exact plays have had better success, 
I'll talk with the critics about decorums. &c. However, if I ever 
commit another fault of this nature, I'll endeavour to make it more 
excusable. 



DRAMATIS PERSONS. 

Sir Harry Wildair, an airy dniUman^ affecting humorous 

gaiety and freedom in his behaviour. 
Colonel Standard, a disbanded Offictr^ brave and gentrous. 
Vizard, outwardly pious^ otherwise a great debauchee and 

villain. 
Alderman Smuggler, an old Merchant. 
Clincher Senior, a pert London Prentice turned Beau^ and 

affecting travel. 
Clincher Junior, his Brother^ educated in the Country. 
Dicky, his Man. 
Tim Errand, a Porter. 
Lady Lurewell, of a jilting temper^ proceeding from a resettt' 

ment cf her wrongs from Men. 
Lady Darling, an old Lady, Mothir to Angelica. 
Angelica, a Woman of Honour, 
Parly, Maid to Lady Lurewell. 
Butler, Jailor, Constable, Mob, Porter^ s Wife, and Footmen. 

SCENE.— London. 
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^^ PROLOGUE 

BY A FRIEND. 

Poets will think nothing so checks their fury 
As wits, cits, beaux, and women, for their jury. 
Our spark's half dead to think what medley's come, 
With blended judgments to pronounce his doom. 
Tis all false fear; for in a mingled pit. 
Why, what your grave don thinks but dully writ, 
His neighbour i' th' great wig may take for wit. 
Some authors court the few, the wise, if any ; 
Our youth's content, if he can reach the many, 
Who go with much like ends to church, and play. 
Not to observe what priests or poets say ; 
No, no, your thoughts, like theirs, lie quite another 

way. 
The ladies safe may smile : for here's no slander, 
No smut, no lewd-tongued beau, no doubU-entendre. 
Tis true, he has a spark just come from France, 
But then so far from beau — why, he talks sense ! 
Like coin oft carried out, but — seldom brought from 

thence. 
There's yet a gang to whom our spark submits, 
Your elbow-shaking fool, that lives by's wits. 
That's only witty though, just as he lives, by fits. 
Who, lion-like, through bailiffs scours away, 
Hunts, in the face, a dinner all the day, 
At night, with empty bowels, grumbles o'er the play. 
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And now the modish prentice he implores, 

Who, with his master's cash, stolen out of doors, 

Employs it on a brace of — ^honourable whores ; 

While their good bulky mother pleased, sits by, 

Bawd regent of the bubble gallery. 

Next to our mounted friends, we humbly move, 

Who all your side-box tricks are much above, 

And never fail to pay us — with your love. 

Ah, friends 1 Poor Dorset garden-house is gone ; * 

Our merry meetings there are all undone : 

Quite lost to us, sure for some strange misdeeds. 

That strong dog Samson's puU'd it o'er our heads. 

Snaps rope like thread ; but when his fortune's told 

him. 
He'll hear perhaps of rope will one day hold him : 
At least, I hope, that our good-natured town 
Will find a way to pull his prizes down. 

Well, that's all ! Now, gentlemen, for the play. 
On second thoughts, I've but two words to say ; 
Such as it is for your delight design'd, 
Hear it, read, try, judge, and speak as you find. 

* Dorset Gardens Theatre was in Salisbury Court, in Salisbury 
Square, Fleet Street. It was opened November 9, 1671, by the 
Duke of York's Company when they left the playhouse in Lincoln's 
Inn Fields. It gradually fell into disrepute, and finally shut its 
doors in the autumn of 1706. Three years later it was pulled down. 



ANOTHER PROLOGUE. 

Tis hard, the author of this play in view, 
Should be condemn'd, purely for pleasing you : 
Charged with a crime, which you, his judges, own 
Was only this, that he has pleased the town. 
He touch'd no poet's verse, nor doctor's bills ; 
No foe to B re,* yet a friend to Wills- 
No reputation stabb'd by sour debate ; 
Nor had a hand in bankrupt Brisco's fate : 
And, as an ease to's tender conscience, vows, 
He's none of those that broke the t'other house : 
In perfect pity to their wretched cheer. 
Because his play was bad — he brought it here. 
The dreadful sin of murder cries aloud ; 
And sure these poets ne'er can hope for good, 
Who dipp'd their barbarous pens in that poor house's 

blood. 
'Twas malice all : no malice like to theirs. 
To write good plays, purpose to starve the players. 
To starve by's wit, is still the poet's due. 
But here are men whose wit is match'd by few ; 
There wit both starves themselves and others too. 
Our plays are farce, because our house is cramm'd ; 
There plays all good; for what? — because they're 

damn'd. 
Because we pleasure you, you call us tools ; 

• The favourite actor, Barrymore. 
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And 'cause you please yourselves they call you fools. 
By their good- nature, they are wits, true blue ; 
And men of breeding, by their respects to you. 
To engage the fair, all other means being lost, 
They fright the boxes with old Shakspeare's ghost ; 
The ladies of such spectres should take heed ; 
For 'twas the devil did raise that ghost indeed 
Their case is hard that such despair can show ; 
They've disobliged all powers above, they know ; 
And now must have recourse to powers below. 
Let Shakspeare then lie still, ghosts do no good ; 
The fair are better pleased with Hesh and blood. 
What is't to them, to mind the ancients' taste ? 
But the poor folks are mad, and I'm in haste. 

\Runs off. 
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ACT I. 

SCENE I. 
The Park. 

Enter Vizard TvUh a letter^ ^ootmscn following. 

Viz, Angelica, send it back unopened ! say you ? 

Foot. As you see, sir. 

Viz. The pride of these virtuous women is more 
insufferable than the immodesty of prostitutes! — 
After all my encouragement, to slight me thus ! 

Foot. She said, sir, that imagining your morals 
sincere, she gave you access to her conversation; 
but that your late behaviour in her company has 
convinced her, that your love and religion are both 
hypocrisy, and that she believes your letter like your- 
self, fair on the outside, foul within ; so sent it back 
unopened 

Viz. May obstinacy guard her beauty till wrinkles 
bury it I Then may desire prevail to make her curse 
that untimely pride her disappointed age repents ! — 

VOL. I. lag I 
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I'll be revenged the very first opportunity. — Saw you 
the old Lady Darling, her mother ? 

Foot, Yes, sir, and she was pleased to say much in 
your commendation. 

Viz. That's my cue. — An esteem grafted in old 
age is hardly rooted out, years stiffen their opinions 
with their bodies, and old zeal is only to be cozened 
by young hypocrisy. — Run to the Lady Lurewell's, 
and know of her maid whether her ladyship will be at 
home this evening. — \Exit Footman.] Her beauty 
is sufficient cure for Angelica's scorn. 

\Pulls out a booky reads, and walks about. 

Enter Alderman Smuggler. 

Smug, Ay, there's a pattern for the young men o' 
th' times! — At his meditation so early, some book 
of pious ejaculations, I'm sure. 

Viz^ [Aside,^ This Hobbes is an excellent fellow ! 
— [Aloud,] O uncle Smuggler 1 To find you in this 
end o' th' town is a miracle. 

Smug. I have seen a miracle this morning indeed, 
cousin Vizard. 

Fsz. What is it, pray, sir? 

Smug. A man at his devotion so near the court — 
I'm very glad, boy, that you keep your sanctity un- 
tainted in this infectious place ; the very air of this 
park is heathenish, and every man's breath I meet 
scents of atheism. 

Vtz, Surely, sir, some great concern must bring 
you to this unsanctified end of the town. 

Smug. A very unsanctified concern truly, cousin. 

Viz, Whatis't? 

Smug. A lawsuit, boy. — Shall I tell you ? — My ship 
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the Swan is newly arrived from St Sebastian, laden 
with Portugal wines : now the impudent rogue of a 
tidewaiter has the face to affirm, 'tis French wines in 
Spanish casks, and has indicted me upon the statute. 
— O conscience I conscience ! these tidewaiters and 
surveyors plague us more with the French wines, 
than the war did with French privateers.* 

Enter Colonel Standard. 

Ay, there's another plague of the nation — a red coat t 
and feather. 

Viz. Colonel Standard, Tm your humble servant. 

Stand. Maybe not, sir. 

Viz. Why so ! 

Stand. Because — I'm disbanded. 

Viz. How, broke ! 

Stand. This very morning, in Hyde Park, my brave 
regiment, a thousand men that looked like lions yes- 
terday, were scattered, and looked as poor and simple 
as the herd of deer that grazed beside 'em. 

Smug. \Singing^ Tal, al, deral I — I'll have a bon- 
fire this night as high as the Monument 

Stand. A bonfire ! thou dry, withered, ill nature ! 
had not these brave fellows' swords defended you, 
your house had been a bonfire ere this about your 
ears. — Did we not venture our lives, sir ? 

Smug. And did not we pay you for your lives, sir ? 

* The importation of all French goods was at this date strictly 
prohibited. The Admiralty Court was constantly engaged in trying 
cases of French wares being brought into England in the guise of 
Spanish, Dutch, and Swedish merchandise. 

t The question of a standing or no standing army was, on the 
disbandment of the forces, now being hotly discussed. 
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— ^Venture your lives! I'm sure we ventured our 
money, and that's life and soul to me. — Sir, well 
maintain you no longer. 

Stand, Then your wives shall, old Actaeon. There 
are five-and-thirty strapping officers gone this morning 
to live upon free quarter in the city. 

Sniug, O Lord ! O Lord ! I shall have a son within 
these nine months bom with a leading staff in his 
hand. — Sir, you are — 

Stand, What, sir ? 

Smug. Sir, I say that you are — 

Stand What, sir ? 

Smug, Disbanded, sir, that's alL — I see my lawyer 
yonder. [Exit 

Viz. Sir, I'm very sorry for your misfortune. 

Stand. Why so ? I don't come to borrow money 
of you ; if you're my friend, meet me this evening 
at the Rummer;* 111 pay my way, drink a health 
to my king, prosperity to my country ; and away for 
Hungary to-morrow morning, f 
Viz. What ! you won't leave us ? 

Stand. What ! a soldier stay here ! to look like an 
old pair of colours in Westminster Hall, ragged and 
rusty 1 no, no. — I met yesterday a broken lieutenant, 
he was ashamed to own that he wanted a dinner, but 
begged eighteenpence of me to buy a new sheath for 
his sword. 

* The Rummer was between Charing Cross and Whitehall, and 
one of the favourite taverns of the day. At this date it was kept 
by Sam Prior, unde of Matthew Prior the poet. 

t Hungary was then our ally fighting against the Turks, who 
were on the side of France. Applications to serve under the Hun- 
garian standard were of frequent occurrence from disbanded or 
impoverished English officers. 
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Viz. Oh I but you have good friends, colonel ! 
Stand. Oh, very good friends ! my father's a lord, 
and my elder brother a beau. 

Viz. But your country may perhaps want your 
sword again. 

Stand. Nay, for that matter, let but a single drum 
beat up for volunteers between Ludgate and Charing 
Cross, and I shall undoubtedly hear it at the walls of 
Buda. 

Viz. Come, come, colonel, there are ways of making 
your fortune at home. Make your addresses to the 
fair ; you're a man of honour and courage. 

Stand. Ay, my courage is like to do me wondrous 
service with the fair. This pretty cross cut over my 
eye will attract a duchess. I warrant 'twill be a mighty 
grace to my ogling.— Had I used the stratagem of a 
certain brother colonel of mine, I might succeed. 
Viz. What was it, pray ? 

Stand. Why, to save his pretty face for the women, 
he always turned his back upon the enemy. He was 
a man of honour — for the ladies. 

Viz. Come, come, the loves of Mars and Venus 
will never fail ; you must get a mistress. 

Stand. Prithee, no more on't. — ^You have awakened 
a thought, from which, and the kingdom, I would 
have stolen away at once. — ^To be plain, I have a 
mistress. 

Viz. And she's cruel. 

Stand No. 

Viz. Her parents prevent your happiness. 

Stand Nor that. 

Viz. Then she has no fortune. 

Stand. A large one ; beauty to tempt all mankind, 
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and virtue to beat off their assaults. O Vizard ! such 
a creature! — 

^lS:npcr Sir Harry Wildair, crosses tfu stage singing 

with Footmen after him. 

Heyday ! who the devil have we here ? 

Viz, The joy of the playhouse, and life of the Park • 
Sir Harry Wildair newly come from Paris. 

Stand. Sir Harry Wildair ! Did not he make a cam- 
paign in Flanders some three or four years ago ? 

Viz, The same. 

Stand, Why, he behaved himself very bravely. 

Viz. Why not ? dost think bravery and gaiety are 
inconsistent ? He's a gentleman of most happy cir- 
cumstances, bom to a plentiful estate; has had a 
genteel and easy education, free from the rigidness of 
teachers and pedantry of schools. His florid constitu- 
tion being never ruffled by misfortune, nor stinted in 
its pleasures, has rendered him entertaining to others, 
and easy to himself : — turning all passion into gaiety 
of humour, by which he chooses rather to rejoice his 
friends than be hated by any ; as you shall see. 

Re-enter Sir Harry Wildair, Footman attending. 

SirHar, Ha! Vizard! 

Viz, Sir Harry ! 

Sir Har, Who thought to find you out of the rubric 
60 long ? I thought thy hypocrisy had been wedded 
to a pulpit-cushion long ago. — Sir, if I mistake not 
your face, your name is Standard. 

Stand, Sir Harry, I'm your humble servant 

Sir Har, Come, gentlemen, the news ! the news o' 
th' town ! for Tm just arrived. 
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Viz, Why, in the city-end o* th' town we're playing 
the knave, to get estates. 

Stand, And in the court-end playing the fool, in 
spending *em. 

Sir Har, Just so in Paris; I'm glad we're grown 
so modish. 

Viz, We are all so reformed, that gallantry is taken 
for vice. 

Stand, And hypocrisy for religioa 

Sir Har, A la mode dc Paris, again. 

Viz, Not one whore between Ludgate and Aldgate. 

Stand, But ten times more cuckolds than ever. 

Viz, Nothing like an oath in the city. 

Stand. That's a mistake; for my major swore a 
hundred and fifty last night to a merchant's wife in 
her bedchamber. 

Sir Har, Psha ! this is trifling ; tell me news, gen- 
tlemen. What lord has lately broke his fortune at 
the Groom-porter's ? * or his heart at Newmarket, for 
the loss of a race ? What wife has been lately suing 
in Doctors' Commons for alimony ? or, what daughter 
run away with her father's valet ? What beau gave 
the noblest ball at the Bath, or had the finest coach 
in the ring ? I want news, gentlemen. 

Stand, Faith, sir, these are no news at all 

Viz, But pray, Sir Harry, tell us some news of 
your travels. 

Sir Har, With all my heart You must know, 

* The Groom -porter was an official specially appointed to control 
all manner of gaming within the kingdom. He had his own gaming 
house, where the play was high, and the company select The post 
was in the gift of the Lord Chamberlain, and was at this time filled 
by Thomas Nealc. William III. was a frequent visitor at the 
Groom-porter's. 
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then, I went over to Amsterdam in a Dutch ship ; I 
there had a Dutch whore for five stivers : I went from 
thence to Landen,* where I was heartily drubbed 
in the battle with the butt-end of a Swiss musket 
I thence went to Paris, where I had half a dozen 
intrigues, bought half a dozen new suits, fought a 
couple of duels, and here I am again in statu quo. 

Viz, But we heard that you designed to make the 
tour of Italy ; what brought you back so soon ? 

Sir Har. That which brought you into the world, 
and may perhaps carry you out of it ; a woman. 

Stand, What ! quit the pleasures of travel for a 
woman! 

Sir Har, Ay, colonel, for such a woman ! I had 
rather see her nulU\ than the palace of Louis de 
Grand. There's more glory in her smile than in 
the Jubilee at Rome; and I would rather kiss her 
hand than the Pope's toe. 

Viz, You, colonel, have been very lavish in the 
beauty and virtue of your mistress ; and Sir Harry 
here has been no less eloquent in the praise of his : 
now will I lay you both ten guineas a piece, that 
neither of them is so pretty, so witty, or so virtuous, 
as mine. 

Stand. 'Tisdone! 

Sir Har, 111 double the stakes. — But, gentlemen, 
now I think on't, how shall we be resolved? for I 

* Fought July 19, 1693, between the Allies under William III. of 
England and the French, when the latter were victorious. It was in 
this battle that Corporal Trim was wounded. 

f The space between the wall and the bedside which was occupied 
by the morning caller when the lady, as was then the custom, 
received visitors in her bedchamber. In France, the dandy who 
piqued himself on his airs and graces on this occasion was called 
un hatntne de ruclU, 
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know not where my mistress may be found ; she left 
Paris about a month before me, and I had an 
account — 

Stand. How, sir ! left Paris about a month before 
you! 

Sir Har, Ay, but I know not where, and perhaps 
mayn't find her this fortnight 

Stand, Her name, pray, Sir Harry ? 

Viz, Ay, ay, her name ; perhaps we know her. 

Sir Har, Her name ! Ay, — she has the softest, 
whitest hand that ever was made of flesh and blood, 
her lips so balmy sweet ! 

Stand, But her name, sir ! 

Sir Har, Then her neck and breast ; — ^her breasts 
do so heave ! so heave ! \Singing. 

Viz, But her name, sir, her quality ! 

Sir Har, Then her shape, colonel ! 

Stand, But her name I want, sir ! 

•Sir Har, Then her eyes, Vizard J 

Stand, Psha, Sir Harry, her name or nothing ! 

Sir Har, Then, if you must have it, she's called the 
lady — But then her foot, gentlemen ! she dances to a 
miracle. — ^Vizard, you have certainly lost your wager. 

Viz, Why, you have lost your senses; we shall 
never discover the picture unless you subscribe the 
name. 

Sir Har, Then her name is Lurewell. 

Stand, 'Sdeath, my mistress ! [Aside, 

Viz, My mistress, by Jupiter 1 \Aside, 

Sir Har, Do you know her, gentlemen ? 

Stand, I have seen her, sir. 

Sir Har, Canst tell where she lodges? Tell me, 
dear colonel 
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Stand, Your humble servant, sir. [Exit 

Sir Har, Nay, hold, colonel, I'll follow you, and 
will know. \Runs ouL 

Viz, The Lady Lurewell his mistress! — He loves 
her, but she loves me. — But he's a baronet, and I 
plain Vizard; he has a coach-and-six, and I walk 
a-foot; I was bred in London, and he in Paris. — 
That very circumstance has murdered me. — ^Then, 
some stratagem must be laid to divert his preten- 
sions. 

Re-enter Sir Harry Wildair. 

Sir Har. Prithee, Dick, what makes the colonel 
so out of humour ? 

Viz, Because he's out of pay, I suppose. 

Sir Har, 'Slife, that's true! I was beginning to 
mistrust some rivalship in the case. 

Viz, And suppose there were, you know the colonel 
can fight, Sir Harry. 

Sir Har, Fight ! psha ! but he can't dance, ha ! 
We contend for a woman, Vizard ! 'Slife, man, if 
ladies were to be gained by sword and pistol only, 
what the devil should all the beaux do ? 

Viz, [Aside,] I'll try him (sLTtheT,— [Aloud,] But 
would not you. Sir Harry, fight for this woman you 
so much admire ? 

Sir Har, Fight 1 — Let me consider. I love her, 
that's true; — but, then, I love honest Sir Harry 
Wildair better. The Lady Lurewell is divinely 
charming — right — but, then, a thrust i' th' guts, or 
a Middlesex jury, is as ugly as the devil. 

Viz, Ay, Sir Harry, 'twere a dangerous cast for 
a beau baronet to be tried by a parcel of greasy. 
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grumbling, bartering boobies, who would bang you 
purely because you're a gentleman. 

Sir Har. Ay, but on t'other hand, I have money 
enough to bribe the rogues with : so, upon mature 
deliberation, I would fight for her. — But no more 
of her. Prithee, Vizard, can't you recommend a 
friend to a pretty mistress by-the-bye, till I can find 
my own? You have store, I'm sure; you cunning 
poaching dogs make surer game than we that hunt 
open and fair. Prithee now, good Vizard ! 

Vi%. Let me consider a little. — [Aside,] Now love 
and revenge inspire my politics. 

[Pauses, whilst Sir Harry Wildair walks about 
singing. 

Sir Har, Psha ! thou'rt as long studying for a new 
mistress as a drawer is piercing a new pipe. 

Viz, I design a new pipe for you, and wholesome 
wine ; you'll therefore bear a little expectation. 

Sir Har, Ha ! sayest thou, dear Vizard. 

Viz, A girl of sixteen, Sir Harry. 

Sir Har, Now sixteen thousand blessings light on 
thee! 

Viz, Pretty and witty. 

Sir Har, Ay, ay, but her name, Vizard ? 

Viz, Her name ! yes, — she has the softest, whitest 
hand that ever was made of flesh and blood, her lips 
so balmy sweet ! 

Sir Har, Well, well, but where shall I find her, man? 

Viz, Find her ! — but, then, her foot, Sir Harry ! — 
she dances to a miracle. 

Sir Har, Prithee, don't distract me. 

Viz, Well, then, you must know that this lady is 
the curiosity and ambition of the town ; her name's 
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Angelica. She that passes for her mother is a private 
baud, and called the Lady Darling ; she goes for a 
baronet's lady (no disparagement to your honour, Sir 
Harry), I assure you. 

Sir Har, Fsha, hang my honour ! But what 
street, what house? 

Viz, Not so fast, Sir Harry ; you must have my pass- 
port for your admittance, and you'll find my recom- 
mendation, in a line or two, will procure you very civil 
entertainment ; I suppose twenty or thirty pieces hand- 
somely placed will gain the point; I'll ensure her sound. 

Sir Har. Thou dearest friend to a man in neces- 
sity! — \^To Footman.] Here, sirrah, order my coach 
about to St James's ; I'll walk across the Park. 

[Exit Footman. 

Enter Clincher Senior. 

Clinch, Sen, Here, sirrah, order my coach about 
to St James's, I'll walk across the Park too. — Mr. 
Vizard, your most devoted. — Sir, [To Sir Harry 
Wildair] I admire the mode of your shoulder-knot ; 
methinks it hangs very emphatically, and carries an 
air of travel in it ; your sword-knot too is most orna- 
mentally modish, and bears a foreign mien. Gentle- 
men, my brother is just arrived in town, so that, being 
upon the wing to kiss his hands, I hope you'll pardon 
this abrupt departure of, gentlemen, your most de- 
voted and most faithful, humble servant. [Exit. 

Sir Har, Prithee, dost know him ? 

Viz, Know him I why, 'tis Clincher, who was 
apprentice to my uncle Smuggler, the merchant in 
the city. 

Sir Bar, What makes him so gay ? 
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Viz, Why, he's in mourning for his father; the 
kind old man, in Hertfordshire t'other day, broke 
his neck a fox-hunting; the son, upon the news, 
has broke his indentures, whipped from behind the 
counter into the side-box, forswears merchandise, — 
where he must live by cheating, — ^and usurps gentility, 
where he may die by raking. He keeps his coach 
and liveries, brace of geldings, leash of mistresses, 
talks of nothing but wines, intrigues, plays, fashions, 
and going to the Jubilee. 

SirHar, Ha ! ha ! ha ! how many pounds of pulvil * 
must the fellow use in sweetening himself from the 
smell of hops and tobacco? Faugh! — I' my con- 
science methought, like Olivia's lover, he stunk of 
Thames Street But now for Angelica, that's her 
name. — We'll to the Princess's chocolate-house, f where 
you shall write my passport AUons. \Exeunt 

SCENE 11. 
A Room in Lady Lurewell's House. 

Lady L.urewell and Parly. 

Lady Lure. Parly, my pocket-boo^: I — Let me see 
— Madrid, Venice, Paris, Londoa — Ay, London ! 
They may talk what they will of the hot countries, 
but I find love most fruitful under this climate. — In a 
month's space, have I gained — let me see, imprimis^ 
Colonel Standard. 

* A highly perfumed soap or wash-ball, the chief ingredient of 
which was spirit of musk. 

t The chief chocolate-houses were White's in St James's Street, 
the Cocoa Tree in Pall Mall, and the Spread Es^le in Covent 
Garden. The Princess' was a smaller and less frequented establish- 
ment near the New Exchange in the Strand. 
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Par. And how will your ladyship manage him ? 

Lady Lure. As all soldiers should be managed, he 
shall serve me till I gain my ends, then I disband him. 

Par, But he loves you, madam. 

IxULy Lure, Therefore I scorn him. I hate all that 
don't love me, and slight all that do. Would his 
whole deluding sex admired me, thus would I slight 
them all 1 My virgin and unwary innocence was 
wronged by faithless man, but now glance eyes, plot 
brain, dissemble face, lie tongue, and be a second 
Eve to tempt, seduce, and damn the treacherous 
kind. — Let me survey my captives. — The Colonel 
leads the van; next Mr. Vizard, he courts me, out 
of the Practice of Piety, therefore is a hypocrite ; then 
Clincher he adores me with orangery, and is conse- 
quently a fool; then my old merchant. Alderman 
Smuggler, he's a compound of both ; out of which 
medley of lovers, if I don't make good diversion — 
what d'ye think, Parly ? 

Par, I think, madam, I'm like to be very virtuous 
in your service, if you teach me all those tricks that 
you use to your lovers. 

Lady Lure, You're a fool, child; observe this, 
that though a woman swear, forswear, lie, dissemble, 
backbite, be proud, vain, malicious, anything, if she 
secures the main chance, she's still virtuous ; that's a 
maxim. 

Par, I can't be persuaded though, madam, but 
that you really loved Sir Harry Wildair in Paris. 

Lady Lure, Of all the lovers I ever had, he was 
my greatest plague, for I could never make him un- 
easy ; I left him involved in a duel upon my account; 
I long to know whether the fop be killed or not. 
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Enter Colonel Standard. 

O Lord ! no sooner talk of killing, but the soldier 
is conjured up. You're upon hard duty, colonel, to 
serve your king, your country, and a mistress too. 

Stand, The latter, I must confess, is the harder; 
for in war, madam, we can be relieved in our duty : 
but in love who would take our post is our enemy ; 
emulation in glory is transporting, but rivals here 
intolerable. 

Lady Lure, Those that bear away the prize in the 
field, should boast the same success in the bedchamber; 
and I think, considering the weakness of our sex, we 
should make those our companions who can be our 
champions. 

Stand I once, madam, hoped the honour of de- 
fending you from all injuries through a title to your 
lovely person, but now my love must attend my for- 
tune. This commission, madam, was my passport 
to the fair; adding a nobleness to my passion, it 
stamped a value on my love ; 'twas once the life of 
honour, but now its hearse, and with it must my love 
be buried. 

Far, What ! disbanded, colonel ? 

Stand. Yes, Mrs. Parly. 

Far. Faugh, the nauseous fellow! he stinks of 
poverty already. [^Aside. 

Lady Lure. His misfortune troubles me, 'cause it 
may prevent my designs. [Aside, 

Stand, I'll choose, madam, rather to destroy my 
passion by absence abroad, than have it starved at 
home. 

Lady Lure. Fm sorry, sir, you have so mean an 
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opinion of my aflfectioni as to imagine it founded 
upon your fortune. And to convince you of your 
mistake, here I vow by all that's sacred, I own the 
same affection now as before. Let it suffice, my for- 
tune is considerable. 

Stand, No, madam, no ; I'll never be a charge to 
her I love. The man that sells himself for gold is 
the worst of prostitutes. 

Lady Lure. Now were he any other creature but a 
man, I could love him. \^A$idc, 

Stand This only last request I make, that no title 
recommend a fool, office introduce a knave, nor a 
coat a coward to my place in your affections ; so fare- 
well my country ! and adieu my love ! [Exit. 

Lady Lure, Now the devil take thee for being so 
honourable! — Here, Parly, call him back. — [Exit 
Parly] I shall lose half my diversion else. 

Re-enter Parly with Colonel Standard. 

Now for a trial of skill. — Sir, I hope you'll pardon my 
curiosity; when do you take your journey? 

Stand. To-morrow morning, early, madam. 

Lady Lure. So suddenly ! which way are you de- 
signed to travel ? 

Stand That I can't yet resolve on. 

Lady Lure. Pray, sir, tell me, pray, sir; I entreat 
you, why are you so obstinate? 

Stand Why are you so curious, madam ? 

Lady Lure. Because — 

Stand. What? 

Lady Lure. Because, I — I — 

Stand. Because what, madam ? pray tell me. 
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Lady Lure. Because I design to follow you. 

\C tying. 

Stand. Follow me 1 by all that's great, I ne'er was 
proud before, but love from such a creature might 
swell the vanity of the proudest prince. Follow me ! 
By Heavens, thou shalt not What ! expose thee to 
the hazards of a camp ! — Rather FU stay and here 
bear the contempt of fools, and worst of fortune. 

Lady Lure. You need not, shall not ; my estate 
for both is sufficient 

Stand. Thy estate! no, I'll turn a knave and 
purchase one myself; I'll cringe to that proud man 
I undermine, and fawn on him that I would bite to 
death; I'll tip my tongue with flattery, and smooth 
my face with smiles ; I'll turn pimp, informer, office- 
broker, nay coward, to be great ; and sacrifice it all 
to thee, my generous fair. 

Lady Lure. And I'll dissemble, lie, swear, jilt, any- 
thing but I'd reward thy love, and recompense thy 
noble passion. 

Stand. Sir Harry, ha! ha! ha! poor Sir Harry, 
ha ! ha ! ha 1 Rather kiss her hand than the Pope's 
toe, ha ! ha ! ha ! 

Ljidy Lure. What Sir Harry, colonel, what Sir Harry? 

Stand. Sir Harry Wildair, madaoL 

Lady Lure. What ! is he come over? 

Stand. Ay, and he told me — ^but I don't believe a 
syllable on't 

Lady Lure. What did he tell you ? 

Stand. Only called you his mistress, and pretend- 
ing to be extravagant in your commendation, would 
vainly insinuate the praise of his own judgment and 
good fortune in a choice — 

VOL. I. K 
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Lady Lure, How easily is the vanity of fops tickled 
by our sex 1 

Stand. Why, your sex is the vanity of fops. 

Lady Lure. O' my conscience, I believe so. This 
gentleman, because he danced well, I pitched on for 
a partner at a ball in Paris, and ever since he has so 
persecuted me with letters, songs, dances, serenading, 
flattery, foppery, and noise, that I was forced to fly the 
kingdom. — ^And I warrant you he made you jealous ? 

Stand. Faith, madam, I was a little uneasy. 

Lady Lure. You shall have a plentiful revenge. 
I'll send him back all his foolish letters, songs, and 
verses, and you yourself shall carry 'em ; 'twill afford 
you opportunity of triumphing, and free me from his 
farther impertinence ; for of all men he's my aversion. 
— ni run and fetch them instantly. 

Stand. Dear madam, a rare project ! — [Exit Lady 
LuREWELU] How I shall bait him like Actseon, with 
his own dogs ! — Well, Mrs. Parly, 'tis ordered by Act 
of Parliament, that you receive no more pieces, Mrs. 
Parly.— 

Far, 'Tis provided by the same act, that you send 
no more messages by me, good colonel; you must 
not pretend to send any more letters, unless you can 
pay the postage. 

Stand. Come, come, don't be mercenary; take 
example by your lady, be honourable. 

Far. A lack a day, sir 1 it shows as ridiculous and 
haughty for us to imitate our betters in their honour 
as in their finery ; leave honour to nobility that can 
support it ; we poor folks, colonel, have no pretence 
to't ; and truly, I think, sir, that your honour should 
be cashiered with your leading-staff. 
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Stand. 'Tis one of the greatest curses of poverty to 
be the jest of chambennaids 1 \^Aside. 



Re-enter Lady Lurewell. 

Lady Lure. Here's the packet, colonel ; the whole 
magazine of love's artillery. \Gives him a packet. 

Stand. Which since I have gained I will turn upon 
the enemy; madam, I'll bring you the news of my 
victory this evening. — Poor Sir Harry, ha 1 ha ! ha ! 

{Exit. 

Lady Lure. To the right about as you were ; march, 
colonel! ha! hal ha! 

Vain man, who boasts of studied parts and wiles, 

Nature in us your deepest art beguiles. 

Stamping deep cunning in our frowns and smiles. 

You toil for art, your intellects you trace ; 

Woman, without a thought, bears policy in her face. 

\Exit^ VkKLY following. 



ACT II. 

SCENE I. 

Clincher Junior's Lodgings. 

Enter Clincher Junior, opening a letter^ Dicky 

foilomng. 

Clinch, fun, [Reads.] 

Dear Brother^ 

I will see you presently, I have sent this lad to 
wait on you; he can instruct you in the fashions of the 
town. I am your affectionate brother^ Clincher. 

Very well, and what's your name, sir ? 

Dicky. My name is Dicky, sir. 

Clinch. fun. Dicky! 

Dicky. Ay, Dicky, sir. 

Clinch. Jun. Very well, a pretty name 1 And what 
can you do, Mr. Dicky ? 

Dicky. Why, sir, I can powder a wig, and pick up 
a whore. 

Clinch. Jun. O Lord ! O Lord ! — a whore ! why, 
are there many whores in this town ? 

Dicky. Ha ! ha 1 ha ! many whores ? there's a ques- 
tion indeed! Why, sir, there are above five hun- 
dred surgeons in town. Hark'ee, sir, do you see that 
woman there in the velvet scarf, and red knots ? 

Clinch. Jun. Ay, sir ; what then ? 

148 
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Dicky, Why, she shall be at your service in three 
minutes, as I'm a pimp. 

Clinch. Jun. O Jupiter Ammon ! why, she's a 
gentlewoman. 

Dicky. A gentlewoman 1 why, so are all the whores 
in town, sir. 

Enter Clincher Senior. 

Clinch. Sen. Brother, you're welcome to London. 

Clinch. Jun. I thought, brother, you owed so much 
to the memory of my father as to wear mourning for 
his death. 

Clinch. Sen. Why, so I do, fool, I wear this because 
I have the estate, and you wear that because you have 
not the estate : you have cause to mourn indeed, 
brother. Well, brother, I'm glad to see you, fare you 
well ! [Going. 

Clinch, fun. Stay, stay, brother, where are you 
going ? 

Clinch. Sen. How natural 'tis for a country booby 
to ask impertinent questions? — Hark'ee, sir, is not 
my father dead ? 

Clinch, fun. Ay, ay, to my sorrow. 

Clinch. Sen. No matter for that, he's dead, and 
am not I a young powdered extravagant English 
heir? 

Clinch, fun. Very right, sir. 

Clinch. Sen. Why, then, sir, you may be sure that 
I am going to the Jubilee, sir. 

Clinch. Jun. Jubilee! what's that? 

Clinch. Sen. Jubilee ! why, the Jubilee is — faith, I 
don't know what it is. 

Dicky. Why, the Jubilee is the same thing with our 
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Lord Mayor's day in the city ! there will be pageants, 
and squibs, and raree-shows, and all that, sir. 

Clinch, JufL And must you go so soon, brother? 

Clinch. Sen. Yes, sir, for I must stay a month in 
Amsterdam, to study poetry. 

Clinch, Jun. Then, I suppose, brother, you travel 
through Muscovy to learn fashions, don't you, brother ? 

Clinch. Sen. Brother! — Prithee, Robin, don't call 
me brother ; sir will do every jot as welL 

Clinch Jun. O Jupiter Ammon I why so ? 

Clinch Sen. Because people will imagine that you 
have a spite at me. — But have you seen your cousin 
Angelica yet, and her mother the Lady Darling? 

Clinch. Jun. No, my dancing-master has not been 
with me yet How shall I salute them, brother? 

Clinch. Sen* Psha ! that's easy ; 'tis only two scrapes, 
a kiss, and your humble servant ; I'll tell you more 
when I come from the Jubilea Come along. 

[Exeunt. 

SCENE II. 

A Room in Lady Darling's House. 

Enter Sir Harry Wildair, with a letter. 

Sir Har. Like light and heat incorporate we lay^ 

We bUs^d the night and cursed the coming 
day. 
Well, if this paper-kite flies sure, I'm secure of my 
game — humph! The prettiest bordel I have seen; 
a very stately genteel one — [Footmen cross the stage."] 
Heyday ! equipage too ! Now for a bawd by the 
courtesy, and a whore with a coat of arms. — 'Sdeath, 
I'm afraid I have mistaken the house ! 
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Enter Lady Darlin& 

No, this must be the bawd by her bulk. 

Lady Dar. Your business, pray, sir ? 

•SirV Har. Pleasure, madam. 

Lady Dar. Then, sir, you have no business here. 

Sir Har. This letter, madam, will inform you 
farther; Mr. Vizard sent it, with his humble service 
to your ladyship. 

Lady Dar. How does my cousin, sir ? 

Sir Har. Ay, her cousin too: — ^that's right pro- 
curess again. \Aside. 

Lady Dar. [Reads.] Madam — tamest incUnaiion 
to serve — 5/r Harry — madam — amrt my cousin — 
gentleman— fortune— your laifyshifs most humble ser- 
vant^ — Vizard. 

Sir, your fortune and quality are sufficient to recom- 
mend you anywhere ; but what goes farther with me, 
is the recommendation of so sober and pious a young 
gentleman as my cousin Vizard. 

Sir Har. A right sanctified bawd, o* my word ! 

\Aside. 

Lady Dar. Sir Harry, your conversation with Mr. 
Vizard argues you a gentleman, free from the loose 
and vicious carriage of the town ; I'll therefore call 
my daughter. \ExU, 

Sir Har. Now go thy way for an illustrious bawd 
of Babylon ! — She dresses up a sin so religiously, that 
the devil would hardly know it of his making. 

Reenter Lady Darling with Angelica. 

Lady Dar. [Aside to Angeuca.] Pray, daughter, 
use him civilly ; such matches won't offer every day. 

[Exit. 
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Sir Har, O all ye powers of love ! an angel ! 
'Sdeath, what money have I got in my pocket? I 
can't offer her less than twenty guineas — and, by 
Jupiter, she's worth a hundred ! \Aside. 

Angel Tis he ! the very same ? and his person as 
agreeable as his character of good-humour. — Pray 
Heaven his silence proceed from respect. [Aside. 

Sir Har. How innocent she looks 1 How would 
that modesty adorn virtue, when it makes even vice 
look so charming ! — By Heaven, there's such a com- 
manding innocence in her looks that I dare not ask 
the questioa \Aside, 

Angel. Now all the charms of real love and feigned 
indifference assist me to engage his heart, for mine is 
lost already. [Aside, 

Sir Ear. Madam — I, \-\Aside?^ Zoons! I can- 
not speak to her. — But she's a whore, and Ij will — 
[A/aud.] Madam, in short 1, 1— [Aside.] O hypocrisy, 
hypocrisy ! what a charming sin art thou ! 

Ange/. [Aside,] He is caught; now to secure my 
conquest— [Aloud.] I thought, sir, you had business 
to impart ? 

Sir Har, [Aside.] Business to impart ! how nicely 
she words it! — [Aloud.] Yes, madam; don't you, 
don't you love singing birds, madam ? 

Angel. [Aside.] That's an odd question for a lover. 
— [Aloud.] Yes, sir. 

Sir Har. Why, then, madam, here is a nest of the 
prettiest goldfinches that ever chirped in a cage; 
twenty young ones, I assure you, madam. 

Angel. Twenty young ones ! what then, sir ? 

Sir Har. Why, then, madam, there are twenty 
•young ones. — 'Slife, I think twenty is pretty fair. 
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Angel. [Aside.] He's mad, sure ! — [A/ouii.] Sir 
Harry, when you have learned more wit and manners 
you shall be welcome here again. [Exit 

Sir Har. Wit and manners I Egad, now I con- 
ceive there is a great deal of wit and manners in 
twenty guineas. — I'm sure 'tis all the wit and manners 
I have about me at present What shall I do ? 

Enter Clincher Junior and Dicky. 

What the devil's here? Another cousin, I warrant 
ye ! — Hark'ee, sir, can you lend me ten or a dozen 
guineas instantly? I'll pay you fifteen for them in 
three hours, upon my honour. 

Clinch, fun. [Aside to Dicky.] These London 
sparks are plaguy impudent ! This fellow, by his 
wig and assurance, can be no less than a courtier. 

Dicky. He's rather a courtier by his borrowing. 

Clinch. Jun. Faith, sir, I han't above five guineas 
about me. 

Sir Har. What business have you here then, sir ? 
For to my knowledge twenty won't be sufficient 

Clinch. Jun. Sufficient! for what, sir? 

Sir Har. What, sir ! why, for that, sir ; what the 
devil should it be, sir ! I know your business not- 
withstanding all your gravity, sir. 

Clinch. Jun. My business ! why, my cousin lives 
here. 

Sir Har. I know your cousin does live here, and 
Vizard's cousin, and — my cousin, and everybody's 
cousin. — Hark'ee, sir, I shall return immediately, and 
if you offer to touch her till I come back, I shall cut 
your throat, rascal I [Exit. 

Clinch. Jun, Why, the man's mad, sure ! 
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Dicky, Mad, sir ! ay. Why, he's a beau ! 

Clinch, Jun, A beau ! what's that ? Are all mad- 
men beaux ? 

Dicky, No, sir; but most beaux are madmen. — 
But now for your cousin. Remember your three 
scrapes, a kiss, and your humble servant. 

\Eamint^ as into the house 



SCENE III. 

A Street, 

Enter Sir Harry Wildair, Colonel Standard 

following. 

Stand, Sir Harry I Sir Harry ! 

Sir Har, I'm in haste, colonel; besides, if you're 
in no better humour than when I parted with you in 
the Park this morning, your company won't be very 
agreeable. 

Stand, You're a happy man, Sir Harry, who are 
never out of humour. Can nothing move your gall. 
Sir Harry? 

Sir Har, Nothing but impossibilities, which are 
the same as nothing. 

Stand, What impossibilities ? 

Sir Har, The resurrection of my father to dis- 
inherit me, or an Act of Parliament against wenching. 
A man of eight thousand pounds per annum to be 
vexed . — No, no ; anger and spleen are companions 
for younger brothers. 

Stand, Suppose one called you son of a whore 
behind your back ? 
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iSlrV Har, Why, then would I call him rascal behind 
his back, and so we're even. 

Stand, But suppose you had lost a mistress ? 

^r Har, Why, then would I get another. 

Stand, But suppose you were discarded by the 
woman you love, that would surely trouble you ? 

Sir Har. You're mistaken, colonel; my love is 
neither romantically honourable, nor meanly mer- 
cenary — ^'tis only a pitch of gratitude : while she 
loves me, I love her; when she desists, the obli- 
gation's void. 

Stand But to be mistaken in your opinion, sir; 
if the Lady Lurewell (only suppose it) had discarded 
you ; I say, only suppose it — and had sent your dis* 
charge by me ! 

Sir Har. Psha ! that's another impossibility. 

Siand. Are you sure of that ? 

•Sir Har. Why, 'twere a solecism in nature I — ^we're 
finger and thumb, sir. She dances with me, sings 
with me, plays with me, swears with me, lies with me ! 

Stand. How, sir ? 

•Slrr Har. I mean in an honourable way ; that is, 
she lies for me. — In short, we are as like one another 
as a couple of guineas 1 

Stand. Now that I have raised you to the highest 
pinnacle of vanity, will I give you so mortifying a Call 
as shall dash your hopes to pieces ! — I pray your 
honour to peruse these papers. {Gives him the packet. 

Sir Har. What, is't the muster-roll of your regi- 
ment, colonel? 

Stand No, no, 'tis a list of your forces in your 
last love campaign; and, for your comfort, all dis- 
banded! 
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Sir Har, Prithee, good metaphorical colonel, what 
d'ye mean ? 

Stand. Read, sir, read ! these are the sibyVs leaves 
that will unfold your destiny. 

Sir Har, So it be not a false deed to cheat me of 
my estate, what care I ! — [Opemng ike packet'] Humph ! 
my hand l-^7b the Lady Lurewell! — To the Lady Lure- 
well I — To the Lady Lurewell I — What devil hast thou 
been tampering with to conjure up these spirits ? 

Stand, A certain familiar of your acquaintance, sir. 

Sir Har, [Reading.] Madam^ my passion — so 
natural—your beauty contending— force of charms — 
mankind — eternal admirer^ WildairI — I never was 
ashamed of my name before ! 

Stand, What, Sir Harry Wildair out of humour! 
ha! ha! ha! — Poor Sir Harry! more glory in her 
smile than in the Jubilee at Rome 1 ha ! ha 1 ha I — 
But then her foot, Sir Harry ! she dances to a miracle ! 
ha ! ha ! ha ! — Fy, Sir Harry ! a man of your parts 
write letters not worth a keeping I — What sayest thou, 
my dear knight-errant ? ha I ha ! ha ! — You may go 
seek adventures now indeed ! 

Sir Har, No, no ! — [Sings,] Let her wander, &c. 

Stand, You are jilted to some tune, sir ! blown up 
with false music, that's all ! 

Sir Har, Now, why should I be angry that a 
woman is a woman? Since inconstancy and false^ 
hood are grounded in their natures, how can they 
help it? 

Stand, Then they must be grounded in your nature ; 
for you and she are finger and thumb, sir ! 

Sir Har, Here's a copy of verses, too \ I must turn 
poet in the devil's name 1 — [Aside,] Stay ! — 'sdeath, 
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what's here ? This is her hand. — Oh, the charming 
characters! — [Reading.] My dear WUdair^ — ^That's 
I ; — this huff bluff colonel — that's he, — is the rarest 
fool in nature^ — the devil he is ! — and as such have I 
used him ; — ^with all my heart, faith ! — / had no better 
way of letting you know that 1 lodge in Pall Mall^ 
near the Holy Lamb. — [Aloud.] Colonel, I'm you're 
most humble servant. 

Stand. Hold, sir! you shan't go yet; I han't de- 
livered half my message. 

Sir Har. Upon my faith, but you have, colonel ! 

Stand. Well, well, own your spleen; out with it: 
I know you're like to burst. 

Sir Har. I am so, by Gad, ha ! ha ! ha I 

Stand. Ay, with all my heart, ha ! ha I ha \—\Laugh 
and point at one another.] Well, well, that's all forced, 
Sir Harry. 

Sir Har. I was never better pleased in all my life, 
by Jupiter ! 

Stand Well, Sir Harry, 'tis prudence to hide your 
concern when there's no help for't. — But to be serious 
now, the lady has sent you back all your papers there. 
I was so just as not to look upon 'em. 

Sir Har. I'm glad on't, sir; for there were some 
things that I would not have you see. 

Stand. All this she has done for my sake, and I 
desire you would decline any farther pretensions for 
your own sake. So, honest, good-natured Sir Harry, 
I'm your humble servant. [Exit. 

Sir Har. Ha ! ha ! ha ! poor colonel ! — Oh, the 
delight of an ingenious mistress ! what a life and 
briskness it adds to an amour ! like the loves of 
mighty Jove, still suing in different shapes. A 
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legerdemain mistress, who, Presto! pass! and she's 
vanished, then Hey! in an instant in your arms again. 

\Gaing, 

Enter Vizard. 

Viz, Well met, Sir Harry; what news from the 
island of Love ? 

Sir Bar, Faith, we made but a broken voyage by 
your card; but now I am bound for another port: 
I told you the colonel was my rival. 

Viz. The colonel 1 cursed misfortune ! another 1 

[Aside, 

Sir Har, But the civillest in the world ; he brought 
me word where my mistress lodges. The story's too 
long to tell you now, for I must fly. 

Viz, What! have you given over all thoughts of 
Angelica? 

Sir Har, No, no, I'll think of her some other time. 
But now for the Lady Lurewell ; wit and beauty calls. 

That mistress ne'er can pall her lover's joys, 

Who's wit can whet whene'er her beauty cloys. 

Her little amorous frauds all truth excel. 

And make us happy, being deceived so well \Exit, 

Viz, The colonel, my rival too ! how shall I manage? 
There is but one way : him and the knight will I set 
a tilting, where one cuts Mother's throat, and the sur- 
vivor's hanged. So there will be two rivals pretty 
decently disposed of Since honour may oblige them 
to play the fool, why should not necessity engage me 
to play the knave ? \Exit, 
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SCENE IV. 
A Room in Lady Lurewell's House. 

Lady Lurewell and Parly. 

Lady Lure, Has my servant brought me the money 
from my merchant 

Par, No, madam, he met Alderman Smuggler at 
Charing Cross, who has promised to wait on you him- 
self immediately. 

Lady Lure, Tis odd that this old rogue should 
pretend to love me, and at the same time cheat me 
of my money. 

Par, 'Tis well, madam, if he don't cheat you of your 
estate ; for you say the writings are in his hands. 

Lady Lure,^ But what satisfaction can I get of 
him? — 

Enter Alderman Smuggler. 

Mr. Alderman, your servant; have you brought me 
any money, sir? 

Smug, Faith, madam, trading is very dead; what 
with paying the taxes, raising the customs, losses at 
sea abroad, and maintaining our wives at home, the 
bank is reduced very low. 

Lady Lure, Come, come, sir, these evasions won't 
serve your turn; I must have money, sir; — I hope 
you don't design to cheat me. 

Smug, Cheat you, madam ! have a care what you 
say : I'm an alderman, madam. Cheat you, madam ! 
I have been an honest citizen these five-and-thirty 
years ! 

Lady Lure, An honest citizen ! bear witness, Parly I 
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I shall trap him in more lies presently. — Come, sir, 
though I am a woman I can take a course. 

Smug, What course, madam? You'll go to law, 
will ye ? I can maintain a suit of law, be it right or 
wrong, these forty years, Fm sure of that, thanks to 
the honest practice of the courts. 

Lady Lure, Sir, I'll blast your reputation, and so 
ruin your credit 

Smug, Blast my reputation ! he ! he ! he ! — Why, 
I'm a religious man, madam 1 I have been very 
instrumental in the reformation of manners. Ruin 
my credit ! ah, poor woman. There is but one way, 
madam. You have a sweet leering eye I 

Lady Lure, You instrumental in the reformation ! 
how? 

Smug, I whipped all the whores, cut and long tail, 
out of the parish. — Ah ! that leering eye ! — ^Then I 
voted for pulling down the playhouse. — Ah, that ogle ! 
that ogle ! — Then my own pious example. — Ah, that 
lip ! that lip 1 

Lady Lure, Here's a religious rogue for you now I 
As I hope to be saved, I have a good mind to beat 
the old monster. \Aside to Parly. 

Smug, Madam, I have brought you about a hun- 
dred and fifty guineas (a great deal of money as times 
go), and— 

Lady Lure, Come, give it me. 

Smug, Ah, that hand ! that hand ! that pretty, soft, 
white — I have brought it, you see ; but the condition 
of the obligation is such, that whereas that leering 
eye, that pouting lip, that pretty soft hand, that — 
you understand me; you understand, I'm sure you 
do, you little rogue — 
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Lady Lure, [Aside to Parly.] Here's a villain now, 
so covetous, that he won't wench upon his own cost, 
but would bribe me with my own money I I will be 
revenged. — [A/aud.] Upon my word, Mr. Alderman, 
you make me blush ; what d'ye mean, pray ? 

Smug. See here, madam. — [Puis a piece of money 
in his mouth.'] Buss and guinea, buss and guinea, 
buss and guinea ! 

Lady Lure. Well, Mr. Alderman, you have such 
pretty yellow teeth, and green gums, that I will, ha ! 
hal ha! 

Smug. Will you indeed ? he ! he ! he ! my little 
cocket j * and when ? and where ? and how ? 

Lady Lure. 'Twill be a difficult point, sir, to secure 
both our honours : you must therefore be disguised, 
Mr. Alderman. 

Smug. Psha! no matter, I am an old fornicator, 
I'm not half so religious as I seem to be. You little 
rogue ; why, I'm disguised as I am ; our sanctity is 
all outside, all h3rpocrisy. 

Lady Lure. No man is seen to come into this 
house after nightfall; you must therefore sneak in 
when 'tis dark, in woman's clothes. 

Smug. Egad so ! cod so I — I have a suit a purpose, 
my little cocket! I love to be disguised; ecod, I 
make a very handsome woman, ecod, I do ! 

Enter Footman, whispers Lady Lurewell. 

Lady Lure. Oh ! Mr. Alderman, shall I beg you 
to walk into the next room ? here are some strangers 
coming up. 

* Pert, airy creature. 
VOL. L L 
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Smug. Buss and guinea first ; ah, my little cocket ! 

\Exit with Footman. 

Enter Sir Harry Wildair, Footman attending. 

Sir Har. My life, my soul, my all that heaven can 
give ! 

Lady Lure. Death^s life with thee^ without thee 
death to live. 
Welcome, my dear Sir Harry, I see you got my 
directions. 

Sir Har, Directions ! in the most charming manner, 
thou dear Machiavel of intrigue ! 

Lady Lure, Still brisk and airy, I find, Sir Harry. 

Sir Har, The sight of you, madam, exalts my air, 
and makes joy lighten in my face. 

Lady Lure, I have a thousand questions to ask 
you, Sir Harry ; how d'ye like France. 

Sir Har. Ah t est le plus beau pays du monde. 

Lady Lure, Then what made you leave it so soon ? 

Sir Har. Madame, vous voyez queje vous suispartout. 

Lady Lure. O monsieur, je vous suis fort obligke, — 
But Where's the court now ? 

^> Har, At Marli, madam. 

Lady Lure, And where my Count Le Valier ? 

Sir Har, His body's in the church of Notre Dame ; 
I don't know where his soul is. 

Lady Lure, What disease did he die of? 

Sir Har, A duel, madam \ I was his doctor. 

Lady Lure, How d'ye mean ? 

Sir Har, As most doctors do, I killed him. 

Lady Lure, En chevalier, my dear knight-errant? 
well, and how ? And how, what intrigues, what gal- 
lantries are carrying on in the beau-monde f 
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Sir Har, I should ask you that question, madam, 
since your ladyship makes the heau-monde wherever 
you come. 

Lady Lure, Ah, Sir Harry I I've been almost ruined, 
pestered to death here, by the incessant attacks of a 
mighty colonel ; he has besieged me as close as our 
army did Naraur.* 

Sir Har. I hope your ladyship did not surrender 
though ? 

Lady Lure, No, no, but was forced to capitulate ; 
but since you are come to raise the siege, well dance, 
and sing, and laugh. 

Sir Har: And love and kiss. — Montrez-moi voire 
chambre. 

Lady Lure, Attende, attende, un peu, — I remember. 
Sir Harry, you promised me in Paris never to ask 
that impertinent question again. 

5/> Har, Psha, madam ! that was above two months 
ago; besides, madam, treaties made in France are 
never kept 

Ljidy Lure, Would you marry me, Sir Harry ? 

Sir Har, Oh! — Le mariage est un grand mal — 
but I will marry you. 

Lady Lure, Your word, sir, is not to be relied on : if a 
gendeman will forfeit his honour in dealings of business, 
we may reasonably suspect his fidelity in an amour. 

Sir Har, My honour in dealings of business I why, 
madam, I never had any business in all my life. 

Lady Lure, Yes, Sir Harry, I have heard a very 
odd story, and am sorry that a gentleman of your 
figure should undergo the scandal. 

* Namur was taken by the French in 1693, but retaken by the 
English and Dutch in 1695. 
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Sir Har. Out with it, madam. 

Lady Lure, Why, the merchant, sir, that transmitted 
your bills of exchange to you in France, complains of 
some indirect and dishonourable dealings. 

Sir Bar, Who, old Smuggler I 

Lady Lure, Ay, ay, you know him, I find. 4 

Sir Har, I have no less than reason, I think ; why, 
the rogue has cheated me of above five hundred 
pound within these three years. 

Lady Lure, |'Tis your business then to acquit 
yourself publicly ; for he spreads the scandal every- 
where. 

*Sif> Har, Acquit myself publicly ! — \To Footman.] 
Here, sirrah, my coach ; I'll drive instantly into the 
city, and cane the old villain round the Royal Ex- 
change ; he shall run the gauntlet through a thousand 
brush-beavers and formal cravats. 

Lady Lure, Why, he is in the house now, sir. 

Sir Har, What, in this house ? 

Lady Lure, Ay, in the next room. 

Sir Har, Then, sirrah, lend me your cudgel. 

Lady Lure, Sir Harry, you won't raise a disturb- 
ance in my house ? 

Sir Har, Disturbance, madam ! no, no, I'll beat 
him with the temper of a philosopher. — Here, Mrs. 
Parly, show me the gentleman. 

\Exit with Parly and Footman. 

Lxidy Lure, Now shall I get the old monster well 
beaten, and Sir Harry pestered next term with blood- 
sheds, batteries, costs and damages, solicitors and 
attorneys; and if they don't tease him out of his 
good humour, I'll never plot again. \Exit, 
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SCENE V. 
Another Room in the same. 

Alderman Smuggler discovered alone^ 

Smug. Oh, this damned tidewaiter! A ship and 
cargo worth five thousand pound! why, 'tis richly 
worth five hundred perjuries. 

Enter Sir Harry Wildair. 

Sir Har. Dear Mr. Alderman, I'm your most de- 
voted and humble servant. 

Smug. My best friend, Sir Harry, youVe welcome 
to England. 

Sir Har, I'll assure you, sir, there's not a man in 
the king's dominions I'm gladder to meet 

Smug, O Lord, sir, you travellers have the most 
obliging ways with you ! 

Sir Har, There is a business, Mr. Alderman, fallen 
out, which you may oblige me infinitely by — I am 
very sorry that I am forced to be troublesome \ but 
necessity, Mr. Alderman. 

Smug, Ay, sir, as you say, necessity — but upon my 
word, sir, I am very short of money, at present, but — 

Sir Har, That's not the matter, sir, I'm above an 
obligation that way; but the business is, I am re- 
duced to an indispensable necessity of being obliged 
to you for a beating. Here, take this cudgel. 

Smug, A beating, Sir Harry 1 ha ! ha ! ha ! I beat 
a knight-baronet 1 an alderman turned cudgel-player I 
ha ! ha ! ha 1 

Sir Har, Upon my word, sir, you must beat me, 
or I cudgel you ; take your choice. 
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Smug. Psha, psha, you jest I 

&> Har. Nay, 'tis as sure as fate : so, alderman, I 
hope you'll pardon my curiosity. \Strikes him. 

Smug. Curiosity 1 deuce take your curiosity, sir ! 
what d'ye mean ? 

Sir Har. Nothing at all : I'm but in jest, sir. 

Smug. Oh, I can lake anything in jest ; but a man 
might imagine by the smartness of the stroke that you 
were in downright earnest. 

A> Har, Not in the least, sir ; — \^rikes him\ not 
in the least, indeed, sir I 

Smug. Pray, good sir, no more of your jests: for 
they are the bluntest jests that I ever knew. 

ii> Har. \SMkes^ \ heartily beg your pardon, 
with all my heart, sir. 

Smug. Pardon, sir I well, sir, that is satisfaction 
enough from a gentleman ; but seriously now, if you 
pass any more of your jests upon me, I shall grow 
angry. 

^> Har. I humbly beg your permission to break 
one or two more. \Striking turn. 

Smug. O Lord, sir, you'll break my bones I Are 
you mad, sir ? Murder t felony ! manslaughter 1 

[Sir Harry knacks him dmon. 

Sir Har. Sir, I beg you ten thousand pardons I isut 
I am absolutely compelled to't, upon my honour, sir, 
nothing can be more averse to my incLnations, than 
to jest with my honest, dear, loving, obliging friend, 
the alderman. 

[Striking him all Ms while. Smuggler tumbles 
over and over, and shakes out his pocket-book 
on the floor. 



not ashamed ! — 
honest elder! — 
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Enter Lady Lurewell. 

Lady Lure. [Aside,] The old rogue's pocket-book ; 
this may be of use — [ 7akes it up.] O Lord, Sir Harry's 
murdering the poor old man ! 

Smug. O dear, madam, I wfts beaten in jest, till 
I am murdered in good earnest 

Lady Lure. Well, well, 111 bring you off— [71; Sir 
Harry. ] Seigneur, frappe%^ frappez ! 

Smug, Oh, for charity's sake, madam, rescue a 
poor citizen I 

Lady Lure. Oh, you barbarous man ! hold, hold ! 
— Frappez plus rudement^ frappez ! — I wonder you are 

Holding Six Harry.] A poor reverend 
Helps Smuggler up,] It makes me 
weep to see him in this condition, poor man ! — Now 
the devil take you, Sir Harry — for not beating him 
harder! — [To Smuggler.] Well, my dear, you shall 
come at night, and I'll make you amends ! 

[Here Sir Harry takes snush. 

Smug. Madam, I will have amends before I leave 
the place. — Sir, how durst you use me thus ? 

Sir Har, Sir! 

Smug. Sir, I say that I will have satisfaction ! 

Sir Bar. With all my heart ! 

[Thro7ifS snush into his eyes. 

Smug, Oh, murder I blindness ! fire ! — Oh, madam I 
madam 1 get me some water ! water 1 fire 1 fire 1 
water I [Exit with Lady Lurewell. 

•Sir Har, How pleasant is resenting an injury with- 
out passion ! 'tis the beauty of revenge ! 
Let statesmen plot, and under business groan, 
And settling public quiet lose their own ; 
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Let soldiers drudge and fight for pay or fame, 
For when they're shot, I think 'tis much the same. 
Let scholars vex their brains with mood and tense, 
And mad with strength of reason, fools commence, 
Losing their wits in searching after sense ; 
Their summum bonum they must toil to gain, 
And seeking pleasure, spend their life in pain. 
I make the most of life, no hour misspend, 
Pleasure's the means, and pleasure is my end. 
No spleen, no trouble, shall my time destroy ; 
Life's but a span, I'll every inch enjoy. \ExU, 



ACT III. 

SCENE I. 
A Street 

Enter Colonel Standard and Vizard. 

Stand, I bring him word where she lodged ! I, the 
civillest rival in the world ! — ^'tis impossible ! 

Viz. I shall urge it no farther, sir. I only thought, 
sir, that my character in the world might add autho- 
rity to my words, without so many repetitions. 

Stand. Pardon me, dear Vizard ; our belief struggles 
hard, before it can be brought to yield to the dis- 
advantage of what we love : 'tis so great an abuse to 
our judgment, that it makes the faults of our choice 
our own failing. — But what said Sir Harry? 

Viz. He pitied the poor credulous colonel ; laughed 
heartily \ flew away with all the raptures of a bride- 
groom, repeating these lines : — 

A mistress n^er can paU her lavet^sjoys^ 

Whose wit can whet whene'er her beauty cloys. 

Stand. A mistress ne'er can palll — by all my 
wrongs, he whores her ! and I'm made their property. 
Vengeance 1 — ^Vizard, you must carry a note for me 
to Sir Harry. 

Viz, What ! a challenge ! I hope you don't design 
to fight ? 

Stand. What! wear the livery of my king, and 

pocket an affront .^ — ^'Twere an abuse to his sacred 

169 
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majesty I a soldier's sword, Vizard, should start of 
itself to redress its master's wrong 1 

Vh. However, sir, I think it not proper for me to 
carry any such message between friends. 

Stand, I have ne'er a servant here, what shall I do ? 

Viz, There's Tim Errand, the porter, that plies at 
the Blue Posts,* and who knows Sir Harry and his 
haunts very well ; you may send a note by him. 

Stand, Herel you, friend. [Calls, 

Viz, I have now some business, and must take my 
leave ; I would advise you, nevertheless, against this 
affair. 

Stand, No whispering now, nor telling of friends 
to prevent us. He that disappoints a man of an 
honourable revenge, may love him foolishly like a 
wife, but never value him as a friend. 

Viz, Nay, the devil take him that parts you, say 1 1 

[Exit. 

Enter Tim Errand, running, 

Tim, Did your honour call a porter ? 

Stand, Is youx name Tim Errand ? 

Tim. People (Sail me so, an't like your worship. 

Stand, D'ye know Sir Harry Wildair ? 

Tim, Ay, very well, sir ; he's one of my masters ; 
many a round half-crown have I had of his worship ; 
he's newly come home from France, sir. 

Stand. Go to the next coffee-house, and wait for 
me. — [Exit Tim Errand.] O woman ! woman ! 
How blest is man when favour'd by your smiles ! 
And how accursed when all those smiles are found 
But wanton baits to soothe us to destruction ! 

* A tavern in the Haymarket noted for the excellence of its 
dinners. 
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Thus our chief joys with base allays are curst, 
And our best things, when once corrupted, worst 

SCENE IL 
The same. 

Enter Sir Harry Wildair, and Clincher Senior 

following. 

Clinch, Sen. Sir, sir, sir! having some business of 
importance to communicate to you, I would beg your 
attention to a trifling affair that I would impart to 
you. 

Sir Har, What is your trifling business of import- 
ance, pray sweet sir? 

Clinch, Sen, Pray, sir, are the roads deep between 
this and Paris ? 

Sir Bar, Why that question, sir? 

Clinch, Sen, Because I design to go to the Jubilee, 
sir. I understand that you are a traveller, sir ; there 
is an air of travel in the tie of your cravat, sir, there 
is indeed, sir. — I suppose, sir, you bought this lace in 
Flanders ? 

Sir Har, No, sir ; this lace was made in Norway. 

Clinch, Sen, Norway, sir ! 

Sir Har, Yes, sir, of the shavings of deal-boards 

Clinch, Sen, That's very strange now, faith I — Lace 
made of the shavings of deal-boards I Egad, sir, you 
travellers see very strange things abroad ! — very in- 
credible things abroad indeed! Well, 111 have a 
cravat of that very same lace before I come homa 

Sir Har, But, sir, what preparations have you 
made for your journey ? 
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Clinch. Sen. A case of pocket-pistols for the bravoes, 
and a swimming-girdle. 

Sir Har^ Why these, sir? 

Clinch. Sen. O Lordl sir, 111 tell you. Suppose 
us in Rome now ; away goes me, I, to some ball — for 
I'll be a mighty beau ! Then, as I said, I go to some 
ball, or some bear-baiting — ^'tis all one, you know; 
then comes a fine Italian bona roba,* and plucks me 
by the sleeve, Signer Angle ! Signer Angle ! — she's 
a very fine lady, observe that ! — Signer Angle ! says 
she ; Signora I says I, and trips after her to the 
corner of a street — ^suppose it Russel Street here, or 
any other street ; then, you know, I must invite her 
to the tavern — I can do no less. There, up comes 
her bravo j the Italian grows saucy, and I give him 
an English douse of the face. — I can box, sir, box 
tightly ; I was a prentice, sir. — But then, sir, he whips 
out his stiletto, and I whips out my bull-dog — slaps 
him through, trips down stairs, turns the comer of 
Russel Street again, and whips me into the ambas- 
sador's train, and there I'm safe as a beau behind 
the scenes 1 

Sir Har. Was your pistol charged, sir ? 

Clinch. Sen. Only a brace of bullets, that's all, sir. 
— I design to shoot seven Italians a-week, sir. 

Sir Har. Sir, you won't have provocation. 

Clinch. Sen. Provocation, sir! — Z^uns, sir ! I'll kill 
any man for treading upon my corn ! — and there will 
be a devilish throng of people there. — They say that 
all the princes of Italy will be there. 

Sir Har. And all the fops and fiddlers in Europe. 
— But the use of your swimming-girdle, pray, sir ? 

* A courtesan. 
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Clinch. Sen, O Lord, sir ! that's easy. Suppose 
the ship cast away ; — now, whilst other foolish people 
are busy at their prayers, I whips on my swimming- 
girdle, claps a month's provision into my pockets 
and sails me away like an egg in a duck's belly. — 
And harkee, sir; I have a new project in my head. 
Where d'ye think my swimming-girdle shall carry me 
upon this occasion ? — ^'tis a new project 

•S/> Ifar. Where, sir ? 

Clinch. Sen. To Civita Vecchia, faith and troth 1 
and so save the charges of my passage. Well, sir, 
you must pardon me now, I'm going to see my 
mistress. [Exit. 

Sir Har. This fellow's an accomplished ass before 
he goes abroad. — Well! this Angelica has got into 
my heart, and I can't get her out of my head I 
must pay her t'other visit. [Exit. 



SCENE III. 
A Room in Lady Darling's House. 

Angelica discovered alone. 

Angel, Unhappy state of woman ! whose chief virtue 
is but ceremony, and our much boasted modesty 
but a slavish restraint The strict confinement on 
our words makes our thoughts ramble more; and 
what preserves our outward fame, destroys our inward 
quiet — 'Tis hard that love should be denied the privi- 
lege of hatred; that scandal and detraction should 
be so much indulged, yet sacred love and truth de- 
barred our conversation. 
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« 

Enter Lady Darling, Clincher Junior, and Dicky. 

Lady Dar. This is my daughter, cousin. 

Dicky, Now, sir, remember your three scrapes. 

\AHde to hiffL 

Clinch, fun. [Saluting Ai>7GBLICA.] One, two, three 
— [Kisses her] your humble servant — Was not that 
right, Dicky? 

Dicky. Ay, faith, sir; but why don't you speak to her? 

Clinch, fun. I beg your pardon, Dicky, I know my 
distance. Would you have me speak to a lady at the 
first sight? 

Dicky. Ay, sir, by all means ; the first aim is the 
surest. 

Clinch, Jun, Now for a good jest to make her 
laugh heartily. — By Jupiter Ammon, 111 go give her 
a kiss. [Goes towards her. 

Enter Sir Harry Wildair, interposing. 

Sir Har. 'Tis all to no purpose, I told you so 
before ; your pitiful five guineas will never do. — ^You 
may march, sir, for as far as five hundred pounds 
will go, I'll outbid you. 

Clinch. Jun. What the devil 1 the madman's here 
again. 

Lady Dar. Bless me, cousin I what d'ye mean ? 
Afiront a gentleman of his quality in my house ! 

Clinch. Jun. Quality 1 why, madam, I don't know 
what you mean by your madmen, and your beaux, and 
your quality. — ^They're all alike, I believe. 

Lady Dar. Pray, sir, walk with me into the next 
room. 

[Exit^ leading Qux^ziXEXi Junior, Tyicay following. 
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Angel. Sir, if your conversation be no more agree- 
able than 'twas the last time, I would advise you to 
make it as short as you can. 

Sir Har. The offences of my last visit, madam, 
bore their punishment in the commission ; and have 
made me as uneasy till I receive pardon as your lady- 
ship can be till I sue for it 

Angel. Sir Harry, I did not well understand the 
offence, and must therefore proportion it to the great- 
ness of your apology; if you would therefore have 
me think it light, take no great pains in an excuse. 

Sir Har. How sweet must be the lips that guard 
that tongue ! — Then, madam, no more of past offences, 
let us prepare for joys to come; let this seal my pardon. 
^-\Kisses her hand] And this'^[J^isses again] initiate 
me to farther happiness.' 

Angel. Hold, sir,^-one question. Sir Harry, and 
pray answer plainly ; d'ye love me ? 

Sir Har. Love you 1 does fire ascend ? do hypo- 
crites dissemble? usurers love gold, or great men 
flattery ? Doubt these, then question that I love. 

Angel. This shows your gallantry, sir, but not your 
love. 

Sir Har, View your own charms, madam, then 
judge my passion ; your beauty ravishes my eye, your 
voice my ear, and your touch has thrilled my melting 
soul 

Angd. If your words be real, 'tis in your power to 
raise an equal flame in me. 

&> Har. Nay, then — I seixe — 

Angtl. Hold, sir! 'tis also possible to make me 
detest and scorn you worse than the most profligate 
of your deceiving sex. 
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Sir Hot, Hal a very odd turn this. — I hope, 
madam, you only affect anger, because you know 
your frowns are becoming. 

AngcL Sir Harry, you being the best judge of 
your own designs, can best understand whether my 
anger should be real or dissembled, think what 
strict modesty should bear, then judge of my re- 
sentments. 

•Sir Har, Strict modesty should bear ; why, faith, 
madam, I believe the strictest modesty may bear 
fifty guineas, and I don't believe 'twill bear one 
farthing more. 

Angel. What d'ye mean, sir ? 

Sir Har, Nay, madam, what do you mean? If 
you go to that, I think now fifty guineas is a very fine 
offer for your strict modesty, as you call it. 

AngeL 'Tis more charitable. Sir Harry, to charge 
the impertinence of a man of your figure, on his de- 
fect in understanding, than on his want of manners. 
— I'm afraid you're mad, sir. 

Sir Har, Why, madam, you're enough to make 
any man mad. 'Sdeath, are you not a — 

AngeL What, sir? 

Sir Har, Why, a lady of — strict modesty, if you 
will have it so. 

Angel, I shall never hereafter trust common report, 
which represented you, sir, a man of honour, wit, and 
breeding ; for I find you very deficient in them all 

{Exit 

Sir Har. Now I find that the strictest pretences 
which the ladies of pleasure make to strict modesty, 
is the reason why those of quality are ashamed to 
wear it 
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Enter Vizard. 

Viz. Ah, Sir Harry! have I caught you? Well, 
and what success ? 

Sir Har. Success! Tis a shame for you young 
feUows in town here to let the wenches grow so saucy : 
I offered her fifty guineas, and she was in her airs pre- 
sently. I could have had two countesses in Paris for 
half the money, and/? vous remercie into the bargain. 

Viz. Gone in her airs, say you ? and did not you 
follow her ? 

Sir Har. Whither should I follow her? 

Viz. Into her bedchamber, man : she went on 
purpose. You a man of gallantry, and not under- 
stand that a lady's best pleased when she puts on her 
airS| as you call it ! 

Sir Har. She talked to meof strict modesty, andstuff. 

Viz. Certainly most women magnify their modesty, 
for the same reason that cowards boast their courage, 
because they have least on't. Come, come, Sir Harry, 
when you make your next assault, encourage your 
spirits with brisk burgundy ; if you succeed, 'tis well ; 
if not, you have a fair excuse for your rudeness. I'll 
go in, and make your peace for what's past. — Oh, I 
had almost forgot — Colonel Standard wants to speak 
with you about some business. 

Sir Har. TU wait upon him presently ; d'ye know 
where he may be found ? 

Viz. In the 'Pislzzsl of Covent Garden,* about an 

* Then the most fashionable part of the town. The Piazza or 
Arcade was on the north and part of the east side of Covent Garden 
Square. It wras bailt by Inigo Jones in 1634. Allusions to the 
Square and the Piazza are of frequent occurrence in the comedies 
of this period. 

VOL. I. M 
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hour hence I promised to see him, and there you 
may meet him. — [Aside,] To have your throat cut — 
[A/oud.] I'll go in and intercede for you. 

Sir Har. But no foul play with the lady, Vizard ! 

Viz. \Aside!\''^o fair play, I can assure you.j 

[Exeunt severally. 



SCENE IV. 

The Street before Lady Lurewell's House. 

Lady Lurewell and Clincher Senior are dts- 
covered coquetting in the balcony. Enter below 
Colonel Standard. 

Stand. How weak is reason in disputes of love ! 
That daring reason which so oft pretends 
To question works of high omnipotence, 
Yet poorly truckles to our weakest passions, 
And yields implicit faith to foolish love, 
Paying blind zeal to faithless woman's eyes. 
I've heard her falsehood with such pressing proofs. 
That I no longer should distrust it 
Yet still my love would baffle demonstration, 
And make impossibilities seem probable. [Looks up. 
Ha ! that fool too ! what, stoop so low as that animal ! 
— ^'Tis true, women once fallen, like cowards in de- 
spair, will stick at nothing \ there's no medium in their 
actions. They must be bright as angels, or black as 
fiends. But now for my revenge ; I'll kick her cully 
before her face, call her a whore, curse the whole sex, 
and so leave her. [Exit into the house. 
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SCENE V. 

A Room in the same. 

Enter Lady Lurewell with Clincher Senior. 

Lady Lure. O Lord, sir, 'tis my husband! what 
will become of you ? 

Clinch. Sen. Eh ! your husband 1 oh, I shall be 
murdered ! what shall I do ? where shall I run ? Ill 
creep into an oven ; Til dimb up the chimney ; I'll 
fly! ril swim! — I wish to the Lord I were at the 
Jubilee now ! 

Lady Lure. Can't you think of an3rthing, sir? 

Enter Tim Errand. 

What do you want, sir? 

Tim, Madam, I am looking for Sir Harry Wildair ; 
I saw him come in here this morning ; and did ima 
gine he might be here stilL 

Lady Lure. A lucky hit ! — Here, friend, change 
clothes with this gentleman, quickly ; strip ! 

Clinch. Sen, Ay, ay, quickly, strip ! I'll give you 
half-a-crown. Come, here : so. \_T?uy change clothes. 

Lady Lure. [To Clincher.] Now slip you down 
stairs, and wait at the door till my husband be gone. 
— [Exit Clincher.] And get you in there till I call 
yoa [Puts Tim Errand into the next room. 

Enter Colonel Standard. 

Oh, sir I are you come ? I wonder, sir, how you have 
the confidence to approach me after so base a trick ! 
Stand. Oh, madam, all your artifices won't prevail. 
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Lady Lure. Nay, sir, your artifices won't avail I 
thought, sir, that I gave you caution enough against 
troubling me with Sir Harry Wildair's company when 
I sent his letters back by you ; yet you, forsooth, 
must tell him where I lodged, and expose me again 
to his impertinent courtship. 

Stand, I expose you to his courtship ! 

Lady Lure, I'll lay my life youll deny it now. 
Come, come, sir ; a pitiful lie is as scandalous to a 
red coat as an oath to a black. Did not Sir Harry 
himself tell me that he found out by you where I 
lodged ? 

Stand. You're all lies ! First, your heart is false, 
your eyes are double ; one look belies another ; and 
then your tongue does contradict them all. Madam, 
I see a little devil just now hammering out a lie in 
your pericranium. 

Lady Lure. [Aside.] As I hope for mercy, he's in 
the right on'L — [Aloud.] Hold, sir, you have got the 
playhouse cant upon your tongue, and think that wit 
may privilege your railing ; but I must tell you, sir, 
that what is satire upon the stage, is ill manners 
here. 

Stand. What is feigned upon the stage, is here in 
reality real falsehood. Yes, yes, madam ; I exposed 
you to the courtship of your fool Clincher too : I 
hope your female wiles will impose that upon me 
also— 

Lady Lure. Clincher ! nay, now you are stark mad. 
I know no such person. 

Stand. Oh, woman in perfection ! not know him ! 
'Slife, madam, can my eyes, my piercing jealous eyes, 
be so deluded? Nay, madam, my nose could not 
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mistake him ; for I smelt the fop by his pulvilio from 
the balcony down to the street. 

Lady Lure. The balcony I ha, ha, ha, the balcony ! 
Ill be hanged but he has mistaken Sir Harry Wildair's 
footman, with a new French livery, for a beau. 

Stand, 'Sdeath, madam, what is there in me that 
looks like a cully ? did I not see him ? 

Lctdy Lure, No, no, you could not see him ? you're 
dreaming, colonel Will you believe your eyes, now 
that I have rubbed them open ? — Here, you friend ! 

\CaUs. 

Re-enter Tim Errand. 

Stand. This is illusion all ; my eyes conspire against 
themselves ! 'tis legerdemain I 

Lady Lure, Legerdemain ! is that all your acknow- 
ledgment for your rude behaviour 1 Oh, what a curse 
is it to love as I do ! But don't presume too far, sir, 
on my affection ; for such ungenerous usage will soon 
return my tired heart. — [To Tim Errand.] Begone, 
sir, to your impertinent master ! and tell him I shall 
never be at leisure to receive any of his troublesome 
visits. Send to me to know when I should be at home 1 
— Begone, sir ! — I am sure he has made me an un- 
fortunate woman. [ Weeps. — Exit Tim Errand. 

Stand, Nay, then there is no certainty in Nature ; 
And truth is only falsehood well disguised. 

Lady Lure, Sir, had not I owned my fond foolish 
passion, I should not have been subject to such un- 
just suspicions : but 'tis an ungrateful return. 

[ Weeping 

Stand [AstdeJ] Now, where are all my firm re- 
solves ? I will believe her just My passion raised 
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my jealousy ; then why mayn't love be blind in find- 
ing faults as in excusing them? — [Aloud.] I hope, 
madam, you'll pardon me, since jealousy, that mag- 
nified my suspicion, is as much the effect of love as 
my easiness in being satisfied. 

Zady Lure, Easiness in being satisfied ! You men 
have got an insolent way of extorting pardon by per- 
sisting in your faults. No, no, sir, cherish your sus- 
picions, and feed upon your jealousy : 'tis fit meat 
for your squeamish stomach. 

With me all women should this rule pursue : 
Who thinks us false, should never find us true. 

\Exii in a rage. 

Re-enter Clincher Senior. 

Clinch, Sen, Well, Intriguing is the prettiest, plea- 
santest thing for a man of my parts 1 How shall we 
laugh at the husband when he is gone 1 — How silly 
he looks ! He's in labour of horns already : — to 
make a colonel a cuckold? 'Twill be rare news 
for the aldermen. [Aside, 

Stand, All this Sir Harry has occasioned; but 
he's brave, and will afford me just revenge — Oh, 
this is the porter I sent the challenge by. — Well, 
sir, have you found him ? 

Clinch Sen, What the devil does he mean now ? 

[Aside, 

Stand, Have you given Sir Harry the note, fellow ? 

Clinch, Sen, The note 1 what note ? 

Stand, The letter, blockhead ! which I sent by you 
to Sir Harry Wildair ; have you seen him ? 

Clinch, Sen, [Aside,] O Lord! what shall I say 
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now? — [Aloud,] Seen him? — yes, sir — ^no, sir. — I 
have, sir — I have not, sir. 

Stand. The fellow's mad! Answer me directly, 
sirrah, or I'll break your head ! 

Clinch. Sen. I know Sir Harry very well, sir ; but as 
to the note, sir, I can't remember a word on't : truth 
is, I have a very bad memory. 

Stand, Oh, sir, Til quicken your memory I 

[Strikes him. 

Clinch. Sen. Zauns, sir, hold ! I did give him the 
note. 

Stand. And what answer? 

Clinch. Sen. I mean, sir, I did not give him the 
note. 

Stand. What ! d'ye banter, rascal ? 

[Strikes him again. 

Clinch. Sen. Hold, sir I hold ! — He did send an 
answer. 

Stand. What was't, villain ? 

Clinch. Sen. Why, truly, sir, I have forgot it: I 
told you that I had a very treacherous memory. 

Stand. I'll engage you shall remember me this 
month, rascal ! [ [BecUs him offt and exit. 

Re-enter Lady Lurbwell with Parly. 

Lady Lure. Fori ton I fort bon ! fort ^^« /— this 
is better than I expected ; but fortune still helps the 
industrious. 

Re-enter Clincher Senior, 

Clinch. Sen, Ah, the devil take all intriguing, say 
I ! and him who first invented canes 1 That cursed 
colonel has got such a knack of beating his men, 
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that he has left the mark of a collar of bandileers * 
about my shoulders. 

Lady Lure, Oh, my poor gentleman! and was it 
beaten ? 

Clinc/L Sm. Yes, I have been beaten : but where's 
my clothes ? my clothes ? 

Lady Lure. What! you won't leave me so soon, 
my dear, will ye ? 

Clinch. Sen. Will ye ! — if ever I peep into a 
colonel's tent again, may I be forced to run the 
gauntlet ! — But my clothes, madam. 

Lady Lure. I sent the porter down stairs with 
them : did not you meet him ? 

Clinch. Sen. Meet him ! no, not I. 

Far. No ! he went out of the back-door, and is 
run clear away, I'm afraid. 

Clinch. Sen. Gone 1 say you ; and with my clothes ! 
my fine Jubilee clothes ! — Oh, the rogue ! the thief 1 
— I'll have him hanged for murder. But how shall 
I get home in this pickle ? 

Far. I'm afraid, sir, the colonel will be back pre- 
sently ; for he dines at home. 

Clinch. Sen. Oh, then I must sneak off! — Was ever 
man so managed ! to have his coat well thrashed, and 
lose his coat too ? [Exil. 

Lady Lure. Thus the noble poet spoke truth : — 

Nothing suits worse with vice than want of sense: 
Fools are still wicked at their own expense. 

Far. Methinks, madam, the injuries you have suf- 

* Little wooden cases covered with leather, each of them con- 
taining the charge of powder for a musket, and fastened to a broad 
band of leather, which the person who was to use them put round 
his neck. Usually spelt bandoken. 
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fered by men must be very great, to raise such heavy 
resentments against the whole sex. 

Lady Lure, The greatest injury that woman could 
sustain : they robbed me of that jewel which, pre- 
served, exalts our sex almost to angels ; but destroyed, 
debases us below the worst of brutes — mankind. 

Par, But I think, madam, your anger should be 
only confined to the author of your wrongs. 

Lady Lure. The author ! — Alas ! I know him not \ 
which makes my wrongs the greater. 

Par, Not know him ! 'tis odd, madam, that a man 
should rob you of that same jewel you mentioned, 
and you not know him ! 

Lady Lure. Leave trifling! — 'tis a subject that 
always sours my temper. But since, by thy faith- 
ful service, I have some reason to confide in your 
secrecy, hear the strange relation. Some twelve 
years ago I lived at my father's house in Oxfordshire, 
blest with innocence, the ornamental but weak guard 
of blooming beauty. I was then just fifteen, an age 
ofc fatal to the female sex : — our youth is tempting, 
our innocence credulous, romances moving, love 
powerful, and men are — villains! Then it hap- 
pened, that three young gentlemen, from the univer- 
sity, coming into the country, and being benighted, 
and strangers, called at my father's : he was very glad 
of their company, and offered them the entertainment 
of his house. 

Par, Which they accepted, no doubt, — Oh ! these 
strolling collegians are never abroad but upon some 
mischief ! 

Lady Lure, They had some private frolic or design 
in their heads, as appeared by their not naming one 
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another ; which my father perceiving, out of civility, 
made no inquiry into their affairs. Two of them 
had a heavy, pedantic, university air, a sort of dis- 
agreeable scholastic boorishness in their behaviour; 
but the third !— 

Far. Ay, the third, madam ! — ^the third of all things, 
they say, is very critical. 

Lady Lure, He was — but, in short, nature cut him 
out for my undoing! — He seemed to be about eighteen. 

Par, A fit match for your fifteen as could be. 

Lady Lure, He had a genteel sweetness in his face, 
a graceful comeliness in his person, and his tongue 
was fit to soothe soft innocence to ruin. His very 
looks were witty, and his expressive eyes spoke softer, 
prettier things, than words could frame. 

Far. There will be mischief by-and-by; I never 
beard a woman talk so much of eyes but there were 
tears presently after. 

Lady Lure. His discourse was directed to my father, 
but his looks to me. After supper, I went to my 
chamber, and read Cassandra ; then went to bed, and 
dreamt of him all night; rose in the morning, and 
made verses : so fell desperately in love. My father 
was so well pleased with his conversation, that he 
begged their company next day ; they consented ; and 
next night, Parly — 

Far, Ay, next night, madam, — next night (I'm 
afraid) was a night indeed. 

Lady Lure, He bribed my maid, with his gold, out 
of her honesty ; and me, with his rhetoric, out of my 
honour. She admitted him to my chamber, and there 
he vowed, and swore, and wept, and sighed — and 
conquered. [ Weeps, 
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Par, Aiack-a-day, poor fifteen ! ' [ Weeps, 

Lady Lure, He swore that he would come down 
from Oxford in a fortnight and marry me. 

Par, [Aside.] The old bait ! the old bait !— I was 
cheated just so myself. — [Aloud,] But had not you 
the wit to know his name all this while ? 

Lady Lure, Alas ! what wit had innocence like 
mine ? He told me, that he was under an obligation 
to his companions of concealing himself then, but that 
he would write to me in two days, and let me know 
his name and quality. After all the binding oaths 
of constancy, joining hands, exchanging hearts, I gave 
him a ring with this motto. Love and honour, then we 
parted ; but I never saw the dear deceiver more. 

Par. No, nor never will, I warrant you. 

Lady Lure, I need not tell my griefs, which my 
father's death made a fair pretence for; he left me 
sole heiress and executrix to three thousand pounds 
a year. At last, my love for this single dissembler 
turned to a hatred of the whole sex ; and, resolving 
to divert my melancholy, and make my large fortune 
subservient to my pleasure and revenge, I went to 
travel, where, in most courts of Europe, I have done 
some execution. Here I will play my last scene ; 
then retire to my country house, live solitary, and die 
a penitent 

Par, But don't you still love this dear dissembler? 

Lady Lure. Most certainly : 'tis love of him that 
keeps my anger M^arm, representing the baseness of 
mankind full in view; and makes my resentments 
work. We shall have that old impotent lecher 
Smuggler here to-night ; I have a plot to swinge 
him, and his precise nephew Vizard. 
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Par. I think, madam, you manage everybody that 
comes in your way. 

Lady Lure. No, Parly, those men whose preten- 
sions I found just and honourable, I fairly dismissed, 
by letting them know my firm resolutions never to 
marry. But those villains that would attempt my 
honour, I've seldom failed to manage. 

Far. What d'ye think of the colonel, madam ? I 
suppose his designs are honourable. 

L(idy Lure. That man's a riddle ; there's something 
of honour in his temper that pleases : I'm sure he 
loves me too, because he's soon jealous, and soon 
satisfied. But he's a man still. When I once tried 
his pulse about marriage his blood ran as low as a 
coward's. He swore, indeed, that he loved me, but 
could not marry me forsooth, because he was en- 
gaged elsewhere. So poor a pretence made me dis- 
dain his passion, which otherwise might have been 
uneasy to me. But hang him, I have teased him 
enough. Besides, Parly, I begin to be tired of my 
revenge. — But this buss and guinea I must maul 
once more : I'll hansel his woman's clothes for him ! 
Go, get me pen and ink ; I must write to Vizard too. 

{Exit Fakly. 

Fortune this once assist ipe as before. 

Two such machines can never work in vain, 

As thy propitious wheel, and my projecting brain. 

[Exit. 



ACT IV. 

SCENE I. 

Covent Garden. 

Enter Sir Harry Wildair and Colonel Standard 

meeting. 

Stand, I thought, Sir Harry, to have met you ere 
this in a more convenient place ; but since my wrongs 
were without ceremony, my revenge shall be so too. 
Draw, sir I 

Sir Har, Draw, sir ! what shall I draw? 

Stand, Come, come, sir, I like your facetious 
humour well enough; it shows courage and uncon- 
cern. I know you brave; and therefore use you 
thus. Draw your sword. 

Sir Har, Nay, to oblige you, I will draw ; but the 
devil take me if I fight ! — Perhaps, colonel, this is the 
prettiest blade you have seen. 

Stand, I doubt not but the arm is good ; and there- 
fore think both worth my resentment. Come, sir. 

Sir Har. But prithee, colonel, dost think that I 
am such a madman as to send my soul to the devil 
and my body to the worms upon every fool's errand ? 

Stand, I hope you're no coward, sir. 

Sir Har. Coward, sir! I have eight thousand 

pounds a year, sir. 

189 
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Stand, You fought in Flanders to my knowledge 

Sir Har. Ay, for the same reason that I wore a red 
coat, because 'twas fashionable. 

Stand, Sir, you fought a French count in Paris. 

Sir Har, True, sir ; he was a beau like mysel£ 
Now you're a soldier, colonel, and fighting's your 
trade ; and I think it downright madness to contend 
with any man in his profession. 

Stand, Come, sir, no more dallying: I shall take 
very unseemly methods if you don't show yourself a 
gentleman. 

Sir Har. A gentleman I why there again now ? A 
gentleman ! I tell you once more, colonel, that I am 
a baronet, and have eight thousand pounds a year. 
I can dance, sing, ride, fence, understand the lan- 
guages. Now, I can't conceive how running you 
through the body should contribute one jot more 
to my gentility. But pray, colonel, I had forgot to 
ask you : what's the quarrel ? 

Stand, A woman, sir. 

Sir Har, Then I put up my sword. — Take her. 

Stand, Sir, my honour's concerned. 

Sir Har, Nay, if your honour be concerned with a 
woman, get it out of her hands as soon as you can. 
An honourable lover is the greatest slave in nature ; 
some will say, the greatest fooL Come, come, 
colonel, this is something about the Lady Lurewell, 
I warrant ; I can give you satisfaction in that affair. 

Stand Do so then immediately. 

Sir Har, Put up your sword first; you know I 
dare fight: but I had much rather make you a 
friend than an enemy. I can assure you, this lady 
will prove too hard for one of your temper. You 
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have too much honour, too much in conscience, to 
be a favourite with the ladies. 

Stand. I*m assured, sir, she never gave you any 
encouragement 

^r Har. A man can never hear reason with a 
sword in his hand. Sheathe your weapon ; and then 
if I don't satisfy you, sheathe it in my body. 

Stand, Give me but demonstration of her granting 
you any favour, and 'tis enough. 

Sir Har. Will you take my word ? 

Stand. Pardon me, sir, I cannot. 

Sir Har Will you believe your own eyes ? 

Stand. Tis ten to one whether I shall or no ; they 
have deceived me already. 

Sir Har. That's hard. — But some means I shall 
devise for your satisfaction. We must fly this place, 
else that cluster of mob will overwhelm us. [Exeunt. 

Enter Mob, Tim Errand's 7vife hurrying in 

Clincher Senior. 

Wife. Oh, the villain ! the rogue I he has murdered 
my husband : ah, my poor Timothy ! [Crying. 

Clinch, Sen. Dem your Timothy! — your husband 
has murdered me, woman ; for he has carried away 
my fine Jubilee clothes. 

IVt/e, Ay, you cut-throat, have you not got his 
clothes upon your back there? — Neighbours, don't 
you know poor Timothy's coat and apron ? 

Mod. Ay, ay, 'tis the same. 

1 Afod. What shall we do with him, neighbours ? 

2 Mod. We'll pull him in pieces. 

I Mod. No, no; then we may be hanged for 
murder : but we'll drown him. 
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Clinch, Sen. Ha, good people, pray don't drown 
me ; for I never learned to swim in all my life. — Ah, 
this plaguy intriguing I 

Mob. Away with him ! away with him to the 
Thames ! 

Clinch. Sen. Oh, if I had but my swimming girdle 
now I \A5ide. 

Enter Constable. 

Const Hold, neighbours ! I command the peace. 

Wife. Oh, Mr. Constable, here's a rogue that has 
murdered my husband, and robbed him of his 
clothes. 

Const. Murder and robbery I then he must be a 
gentleman. — Hands off there 1 he must not be 
abused. — Give an account of yourself: are you a 
gentleman ? 

Clinch. Sen. No, sir, I am a beau. 

Const. Then you have killed nobody, I'm per- 
suaded. How came you by these clothes, sir ? 

Clinch. Sen. You must know, sir, that walking 
along, sir, I don't know how, sir ; I can't tell where, 
sir ; and — so the porter and I changed clothes, sir. 

Const. Very well, the man speaks reason and like 
a gentleman. 

Wife. But pray, Mr. Constable, ask him how he 
changed clothes with him. 

Const. Silence, woman I and don't disturb the 
court. — Well, sir, how did you change clothes ? 

Clinch. Sen. Why, sir, he pulled off my coat, and 
I drew ofif his ; so I puts on his coat, and he puts on 
mine. 

Const. Why, neighbours, I don't find that he's 
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guilty : search him ; and if he carries no arms about 
him, we'll let him go. 

\They search his pockets ^ and pull out his pistols. 

Clinch, Sen. O gemini ! my Jubilee pistols ! 

Const What, a case of pistols ! then the case is 
plain. — Speak, what are you, sir ? whence came you, 
and whither go you ? 

Clinch, Sen, Sir, I came from Russel Street, and am 
going to the Jubilee. 

Wife, You shall go to the gallows, you rogue ! 

Const Away with him ! away with him to Newgate, 
straight 1 

Clinch Sen, [Aside,"] I shall go to the Jubilee now, 
indeed. [Exeunt, 

Ee-enter Sir Harry Wildair and Colonel 

Standard. 

Sir Har, In short, colonel, 'tis all nonsense. 
Fight for a woman ! — Hard by is the lady's house ; 
if you please we'll wait on her together : you shall 
draw your sword, I'll draw my snuff-box : you shall 
produce your wounds received in war, I'll relate 
mine by Cupid's dart: you shall look big, I'll 
ogle: you shall swear, I'll sigh: you shall sa! sa! 
and I'll coupee:* and if she flies not to my arms 
like a hawk to its perch, my dancing-master deserves 
to be damned ! 

Stand, With the generality of women, I grant you, 
these arts may prevail. 

Sir Har, Generality of women ! why, there again 
you're out. They're all alike, sir; I never heard of 
any one that was particular, but one. 

* Terms in fencing. 
VOL. I. N 
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Stand. Who was she, pray ? 

SirHar, Penelope, I think, she's called ; and that's 
a poetical story too. When will you find a poet in 
our age make a woman so chaste ? 

Stand, Well, Sir Harry, your facetious humour 
can disguise falsehood, and make calumny pass for 
satire. But you have promised me ocular demon- 
stration that she favours you : make that good, and 
I shall then maintain faith and female to be as in- 
consistent as truth and falsehood. 

Sir Har, Nay, by what you have told me, I am 
satisfied that she imposes on us all ; and Vizard, too, 
seems what I still suspected him; but his honesty 
once mistrusted, spoils his knavery. — But will you be 
convinced, if our plot succeeds ? 

Stand. I rely on your word and honour, Sir Harry ; 
which if I doubted, my distrust would cancel the obli- 
gation of their security. 

Sir Har. Then meet me half-an-hour hence at the 
Rummer. You must oblige me by taking a hearty 
glass with me toward the fitting me out for a certain 
project which this night I undertake. 

Stand. I guess by the preparation that woman's the 
design. 

Sir Har. Yes, faith. — I am taken dangerously ill 
with two foolish maladies, modesty and love; the 
first I'll cure with burgundy, and my love by a night's 
lodging with the damsel. A sure remedy. Fro- 
datum est/ 

Stand. I'll certainly meet you, sir. 

[^Exeunt severally. 
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SCENE II. 
The same. 

Enter Clincher Junior and Dickv. 

Clinch, /un. Ah, Dicky, this London is a sad 
place! a sad vicious place! I wish that I were 
in the country again. — And this brother of mine! 
I'm sorry he's so great a rake : I had rather see him 
dead than see him thus. 

Dicky. Ay, sir, hell spend his whole estate at this 
same Jubilee. Who d'ye think lives at this same 
Jubilee ? 

Clinch, fun. Who, pray ? 

Dicky, The pope. 

Clinch. Jun, The devil he does \ My brother go 
to the place where the pope dwells ! he's bewitched 
sure! 

Enter Tim Errand. 

Dicky, Indeed I believe he is, for he's strangely 
altered. 

Clinch, Jun, Altered! why he looks like a Jesuit 
already. 

Tim, This lace will sell. What a blockhead was 
the fellow to trust me with his coat ! If I can get 
across the Garden, down to the water side, I'm pretty 
secure. \Aside, 

Clinch, Jun, Brother! — Alaw! O gemini ! are you 
my brother? 

Dicky, I seize you in the king's name, sir. 

Tim, O Lord ! should this prove some parliament 
man now ! \Aside, 
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Clinch, Jun. Speak, you rogue, what are you ? 

Tim, A poor porter, sir, and going of an errand. 

Dicky, What errand ? speak, you rogue. 

Tim, A fool's errand, I'm afraid. 

Clinch, Jun, Who sent you? 

Tim, A beau, sir. 

Dicky, No, no, the rogue has murdered your 
brother, and stripped him of his clothes. 

Clinch, Jun, Murdered my brother! O criraini! 
O my poor Jubilee brother ! — Stay, by Jupiter 
Ammon, I'm heir though ! — Speak, sirrah, have you 
killed him ? Confess that you have killed him, and 
I'll give you half-a-crown. 

Tim, Who, I, sir ? Alack-a-day, sir, I never killed 
any man but a carrier's horse once. 

Clinch, Jun, Then you shall certainly be hanged, 
but confess that you killed him, and we'll let 
you go. 

Tim, [Aside,] Telling the truth hangs a man, but 
confessing a lie can do no harm ; besides, if the worst 
comes to the worst, I can but deny it again. — [Aloud,] 
Well, sir, since I must tell you, I did kill him. 

Clinch. Jun, Here's your money, sir : — but are you 
sure you killed him dead ? 

Tim, Sir, I'll swear it before any judge in England. 

Dicky, But are you sure that he's dead in law ? 

Tim, Dead in law ! I can't tell whether he be 
dead in law : but he's dead as a door-nail ; for I gave 
him seven knocks on the head with a hammer. 

Dicky, Then you have the estate by the statute. 
Any man that's knocked o' th' head is dead in law. 

Clinch, Jun, But are you sure he was compos mentis 
\ when he was killed ? 
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Ttm. I suppose he was, sir ; for he told me nothing 
to the contrary afterwards. 

Clinch, Jun, Hey! then I go to the Jubilee. — 
Strip, sir, strip ! by Jupiter Ammon, strip ! 

\Exchanges clothes with Tim Errand. 

Dicky. Ah ! don't swear, sir. 1 

Clinch, Jun, Swear, sir! Zoons, han't I got the 
estate, sir ? Come, sir, now I'm in mourning for my 
brother. 

Tim. I hope you'll let me go now, sir — 

Clinch. Jun. Yes, yes, sir; but you must first do 
me the fjavour to swear positively before a magistrate 
that you killed him dead, that I may enter upon the 
estate without any trouble. By Jupiter Ammon, all 
my religion's gone since I put on these fine clothes ! 
— Hey ! call me a coach somebody. 

Tim. Ay, master, let me go, and I'll call one im- 
mediately. 

Clinch. Jun. No, no, Dicky, carry this spark before 
a justice, and when he has made oath, you may dis- 
charge him. — \Exeunt Dicky and Tim Errand.] And 
I'll go see Angelica. Now, that I'm an elder brother, 
I'll court, and swear, and rant, and rake, and go to 
the Jubilee with the best of them. \Exit. 



SCENE III. 

A Room in Lady Lurewell's House. 

Enter Lady Lurewell and Parly. 

Lady Lure. Are you sure that Vizard had my 
letter ? 

Par. Yes, yes, madam; one of your ladyship's 
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footmen gave it to him in the Park, and he told the 
bearer, with all transports of joy, that he would be 
punctual to a minute. 

Lady Lure, Thus most villains, sometime or other, 
are punctual to their ruin; and hypocrisy, by im- 
posing on the world, at last deceives itself. Are all 
things prepared for his reception ? 

Par, Exactly to your ladyship's order; the alder- 
man, too, is just come, dressed and cooked up for 
iniquity. 

Lady Lure, Then he has got woman's clothes on ? 

Par, Yes, madam, and has passed upon the family 
for your nurse. 

Lady Lure, Convey him into that closet, and put 
out the candles, and tell him 111 wait on him presently. 
— \A5 Parly goes to put out the candles somebody 
knocksi\ This must be some clown without manners, 
or a gentleman above ceremony. — Who's there ? 

Song. 

Sir Har. \Without,'\ Thus Damon knock'd at 
Celia's door, 
He sigh'd, and begg'd, and wept, and swore ; 

The sign was so ; \Knocks, 

She answered, no, 

No, no, no. [Knocks thrice. 

Again he sigh'd, again he pray'd ; — 
" No, Damon, no, I am afraid ; 
Consider, Damon, I'm a maid, 

Consider; no, 

I'm a maid. 

No, no, no." 
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At last his sighs and tears made way, 
She rose, and softly turn'd the key \ 
" Come in," said she, " but do not stay. 

I may conclude 

You will be rude, 

But, if you are, you may." \Exit Parly. 

Enter gir Harry Wildair. 

Lady Lure, Tis too early for serenading, Sir Harry. 

Sir Har, Wheresoever love is, there music is pro- 
per ; there's an harmonious consent in their natures, 
and, when rightly joined, they make up the chorus of 
earthly happiness. 

Lady Lure, But, Sir Harry, what tempest drives 
you here at this hour ? 

Sir Har, No tempest, madam, but as fair weather 
as ever enticed a citizen's wife to cuckold her husband 
in fresh air : — ^love, madam. 

[Taking her by the hand. 

Lady Lure. As pure and white as angeVs soft 
desires, — Is't not so ? 

Sir Har. Fierce^ as when ripe consenting beauty fires. 

Lady Lure. [Aside,] O villain ! What privilege has 
man to our destruction, that thus they hunt our ruin ? 
— [Aloud,] If this be a love token, — [Sir Harry 
Wildair drops a rings, she takes it up] your mistress's 
favours hang very loose about you, sir. 

Sir Har, I can't justly, madam, pay your trouble of 
taking it up by anything but desiring you to wear it 

Lady Lure, You gentlemen have the cunningest 
ways of playing the fool, and are so industrious in 
your profuseness ! Speak seriously, am I beholden to 
chance or design for this ring ? 
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Sir Jfar, To design, upon my honour, and I hope 
my design will succeed. [Aside, 

Lady Lure, [Singing.] And what shall I give you 
for such a fine things 

Sir Har, [Singing.] Yot^ll give me anotJur^ yoi^ll 
give me another fine thing. 

Lady Lure, Shall I be free with you, Sir Harry ? 

Sir Har, With all my heart, madam, so I may be 
free with you. 

Lady Lure, Then, plainly, sir, I shall beg the 
favour to see you some other time, for at this very 
minute I have two lovers in the house. 

Sir Har, Then, to be as plain, I must be gone this 
minute, for I must see another mistress within these 
two hours. 

Lxidy Lure, Frank and free. 

Sir Har, As you with me. — Madam, your most 
humble servant. [Exit 

Lady Lure, Nothing can disturb his humour. — 
Now for my merchant and Vizard. 

[Exity and takes the candles with her. 

Reenter Parly, leading in Alderman Smuggler, 
dressed in womaiis clothes. 

Far, This way, Mr. Alderman. 

Smug, Well, Mrs. Parly, I'm obliged to you for this 
trouble ; here are a couple of shillings for yoiL Times 
are hard, very hard indeed, but next time I'll steal a 
pair of silk stockings from my wife, and bring them 
to you. — What are you fumbling about my pockets 
for? 

Par, Only settling the plaits of your gown. Here, 
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sir, get into this closet, and my lady will wait •on you 
presently. 

\Puis him into the doset, runs out, and returns 
with Vizard. 

Viz. Where wouldst thou lead me, my dear auspi- 
cious little pilot ? 

Far. You're almost in port, sir; my lady's in the 
closet, and will come out to you immediately. 

Viz. Let me thank thee as I ought [^Kisses her 

Par. [Aside."] Pshal who has hired me best — a 
couple of shillings or a couple of kisses ? [Exit 

Viz. Propitious darkness guides the lover's steps, 
and night that shadows outward sense, lights up our 
inward joy. Night ! the great awful ruler of mankind, 
which like the Persian monarch hides its royalty to 
raise the veneration of the world. Under thy easy 
reign dissemblers may speak truth ; all slavish forms 
and ceremonies laid aside, and generous villany may 
act without constraint. 

Smug. [Peeping out of the closet] Bless me I what 
voice is this ? 

Viz. Our hungry appetites, like the wild beasts of 
prey, now scour abroad to gorge their craving maws ; 
the pleasure of hypocrisy, like a chained lion once 
broke loose, wildly indulges its new freedom, ranging 
through all unbounded joys. 

Smug. My nephew's voice, and certainly possessed 
with an evil spirit ; he talks as profanely as an actor 
possessed with a poet 

Viz, Ha! I hear a voice. — Madam — my life, my 
happiness, where are you, madam ? 

Smug. [Aside.] Madam 1 He takes me for a 
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woman too ; I'll try him. — [Aloud,] Where have you 
left your sanctity, Mr. Vizard ? 

Vis. Talk no more of that ungrateful subject — I 
left it where it has only business, with daylight ; 'tis 
needless to wear a mask in the dark. 

Smug. [Asidf.] O the rogue, the rogue ! — [Aloud.] 
The world takes you for a very sober, virtuous gentle- 
man. 

VtB. Ay, madam, that adds security to all my 
pleasures. With me a cully-squire * may squander his 
estate, and ne'er be thought a spendthrift : with me 
a holy elder may zealously be drunk, and toast his 
tuneful nose in sack, to make it hold forth clearer : 
but what is most my praise, the formal rigid, she that 
rails at vice and men, with me secures her loosest 
pleasures, and her strictest honour. She who with 
scornful mien and virtuous pride disdains the name 
of whore, with me can wanton, and laugh at the 
deluded world. 

Stm^, [Aside.] How have I been deceived ! — 
[Aloud.] Then you are very great among the ladies ? 

Fiz. Yes, madam : they know that, like a mole in 
the earth, I dig deep, but invisible; not like those 
fluttering noisy sinners, whose pleasure is the pro- 
clamation of their faults; those empty flashes who 
no sooner kindle, but they must blaze to alarm the 
world. — But come, madam, you delay our pleasures. 

Smug. [Aside.] He surely takes me for the Lady 
Lurewell; she has made him an appointment too; 
but I'll be revenged on both. — [Aloud.] Well, sir, 
what are those you are so intimate with ? 

Vis. Come, come, madam, you know very well! 

 Cully — ^foolish, silly. 
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those who stand so high, that the vulgar envy even 
their crimes, whose figure adds privilege to their sin, 
and makes it pass unquestioned ; fair, high, pampered 
females, whose speaking eyes and piercing voice would 
arm the statue of a Stoic, and animate his cold marble 
with the soul of an epicure ; all ravishing, lovely, soft, 
and kind, like you ! 

Smug. \Aside?^ I'm very lovely and soft indeed! 
you shall find me much harder than you imagine, 
friend 1 — [A/oud,] Well, sir, but I suppose your dis- 
simulation has some other motive besides pleasure ? 

Vtz, Yes, madam, the honestest motive in the 
world — interest You must know, madam, that I 
have an old uncle. Alderman Smuggler — you have 
seen him, I suppose ? 

Smug. Yes, yes, I have some small acquaintance 
with him. 

Viz. Tis the most knavish, precise, covetous old 
rogue that ever died of a gout 

Smug. [Asuie.] Ah ! the young son of a whore I — 
[Aloud.] Well, sir, and what of him ? 

Viz. Hell hungers not more for wretched souls 
than he for ill-got pelf: and yet (what's wonderful) he 
that would stick at no profitable villany himself loves 
holiness in another. He prays all Sunday for the sins 
of the week past ; he spends all dinner-time in too 
tedious graces ; and what he designs a blessing to the 
meat, proves a curse to his family. He's the most — 

Smug. Well, well, sir, I know him very well 

Vis. Then, madam, he has a swinging estate, which 
I design to purchase as a saint, and spend like a 
gentleman. He got it by cheating, and should lose 
it by deceit By the pretence of my zeal and sobriety, 
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I'll cozen the old miser one of these days out of a 
settlement and deed of conveyance — 

Smug, It shall be a deed to convey you to the 
gallows, then, you young dog ! [Asitk, 

Viz. And no sooner he's dead, but I'll rattle over 
his grave with a coach-and-six, to inform his covetous 
ghost how genteelly I spend his money. 

Smug. I'll prevent you, boy; for I'll have my 
money buried with me. [Aside. 

Vis. Bless me, madam I here's a light coming this 
way ; I must fly immediately I When shall I see you, 
madam? 

Smug. Sooner than you expect, my dear I 

Viz. Pardon me, dear madam, I would not be seen 
for the world. I would sooner forfeit my life, nay, 
my pleasure, than my reputation. [Exit. 

Smug. Reputation ! reputation 1 that poor word 
suffers a great deal Well, thou art the most accom- 
plished hypocrite that ever made a grave plodding 
face over a dish of coffee and a pipe of tobacco! 
He owes me for seven years' maintenance, and shall 
pay me by seven years' imprisonment ; and when I 
die, I'll leave him to the fee-simple of a rope and a 
shilling ! — ^Who are these 1 I begin to be afraid of 
some mischief. I wish that I were safe within the 
city liberties. — 111 hide myself. [Stands close. 

Enter Butler and Footmen with lights. 

But. I say, there are two spoons wanting, and I'll 
search the whole housa Two spoons will be no 
small gap in my quarter's wages. 

Foot. When did you miss 'em, James ? 

But. Miss them I why, I miss them now; in short, 
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they must be among you \ and if you don't return 
them, I'll go to the cunning-man * to-morrow morning ; 
my spoons I want, and my spoons I will have. 

Foot Come, come, search about. — \Search^ and 
discover Alderman Smuggler.] Ah 1 who's this? 

But Hark'ee, good woman, what makes you hide 
yourself? what are you ashamed of? 

Smug, Ashamed of! — O Lord, sir! I'm an honest 
old woman that never was ashamed of anything. 

But What are you ? a midwife then ? Speak, did 
not you see a couple of stray spoons in your travels ? 

Smug, Stray spoons ! 

But Ay, ay, stray spoons ; in short, you stole them, 
and I'll shake your old limbs to pieces if you don't 
deliver them presently. 

Smug, \A5ide,'\ Bless me, a reverend elder of seventy 
years old accused for petty larceny ! — [Aloud,] Why, 
search me, good people, search me ; and if you find 
any spoons about me, you shall bum me for a witch. 

But Ay, ay, we will search you, mistress. 

[ TAey search^ and pull the spootis out of his pocket. 

Smug. Oh, the devil 1 the devil ! 

But. Where ? where is he ? — Lord bless us 1 she is 
a witch in good earnest, maybe 1 

Smug. Oh, it was some devil, some Covent Garden 
or St James's devil that put them in my pocket 1 

But, Ay, ay, you shall be hanged for a thief, burned 
for a witch, and then carted for a bawd. Speak, 
what are you ? 

Re-enter Lady Lurewell. 
Smug. I'm the Lady Lurewell's nurse. 

* A conjurer, an astrologer. 
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Lady Lure. What noise is this ? 

But Here is an old succubus,* madam, that has 
stole two silver spoons, and says she's your nurse. 

Lady Lure. My nurse 1 O the impudent old jade ! 
I never saw the withered creature before. 

Smug, ^Aside,^ Then I am finely caught ! — [Aloud.] 
O madam, madam ! don't you know me ? don't you 
remember buss and guinea ? 

Lady Lure. Was ever such impudence ! — I know 
thee 1 why, thou'rt as brazen as a bawd in the side- 
box. — ^Take her before a justice, and then to Newgate. 
Away! 

Smug. Oh ! consider, madam, that I'm an alder- 
man. [Aside to Lady Lurewell. 

Lady Lure. [Aside to Alderman Smuggler.] Con- 
sider, sir, that you're a compound of covetousness, 
hypocrisy, and knavery, and must be punished accord- 
ingly. You must be in petticoats, gouty monster, 
must ye ! you must buss and guinea too ! you must 
tempt a lady's honour, old satyr! — [Aloud.] Away 
with him ! 

[Exeunt Butler and Footmen with Alderman 
Smuggler. 

Still may our sex thus frauds of men oppose. 

Still may our arts delude these tempting foes : 

May honour rule, and never fall betra/d. 

But vice be caught in nets for virtue laid. [Exit. 

* ScoundreL 
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ACT V. 

SCENE I. 
A Room in Lady Darling's House. 

Lady Darling and Angelica. 

Lady Dar, Daughter, since you have to deal with 
a man of so peculiar a temper, you must not think 
the general arts of love can secure him; you may 
therefore allow such a courtier some encouragement 
extraordinary without reproach to your modesty. 

Angd, I am sensible, madam, that a formal nicety 
makes our modesty sit awkward, and appears rather 
a chain to enslave than bracelet to adorn us : it should 
show, when unmolested, easy and innocent as a dove, 
but strong and vigorous as a falcon when assaulted. 

Lady Dan I'm afraid, daughter, you mistake Sir 
Harry's gaiety for dishonour. 

Angd. Though modesty, madam, may wink, it 
must not sleep, when powerful enemies are abroad. 
I must confess, that of all men's, I would not see Sir 
Harry Wildair's faults ; nay, I could wrest his most 
suspicious words a thousand wa3rs to make them look 
like honoiu:. — But, madam, in spite of love I must 
hate him, and curse those practices which taint our 
nobility, and rob all virtuous women of the bravest 
men. 

Lady Dar. You must certainly be mistaken, An- 

ao7 
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gelica 'y for I'm satisfied Sir Harry's designs are only 
to court and marry you. 

Angel, His pretence, perhaps, was such ; but women 
now, like enemies, are attacked ; whether by treachery 
or fairly conquered, the glory of triumph is the same. 
Pray, madam, by what means were you made ac- 
quainted with his designs ? 

Lady Dar, Means, child ! why, my cousin Vizard, 
who I'm sure is your sincere friend, sent him. He 
brought me this letter from my cousin. 

\Gives her the letter, which she opens. 

Angel [Aside,'] Ha 1 Vizard ! then I'm abused in 
earnest Would Sir Harry, by his instigation, fix a 
base affront upon me? No, I can*t suspect him of 
so ungenteel a crime. This letter shall trace the 
truth. — [Aloud] My suspicions, madam, are much 
cleared; and I hope to satisfy your ladyship in my 
management when next I see Sir Harry. 

Enter Footman. 

Foot, Madam, here's a gentleman below calls him- 
self Wildair. 

Lady Dar, Conduct him up. — [Eont Footman.] 
Daughter, I won't doubt your discretion. [Exit, 

Enter Sir Harry Wildair. 

Sir Har, Oh, the delights of love and burgundy ! — 
Madam, I have toasted your ladyship fifteen bumpers 
successively, and swallowed cupids like loaches,* to 
every glass. 

Angel, And what then, sir ? 

Sir Har, Why then, madam, the wine has got into 

* A small fish like whitebait. 
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my heady and the cupids into my heart \ and unless 
by quenching quick my flame, you kindly ease the 
smart, I'm a lost man, madam. 

Angel, Drunkenness, Sir Harry, is the worst pretence 
a gentleman can make for rudeness : for the excuse 
is as scandalous as the fault. — Therefore, pray consider 
who you are so free with, sir ; a woman of condition, 
that can call half-a-dozen footmen upon occasion. 

Sir Har, Nay, madam, if you have a mind to to^s 
me in a blanket, half-a-dozen chambermaids would 
do better service. — Come, come, madam, though the 
wine makes me lisp, yet has it taught me to speak 
plainer. By all the dust of my ancient progenitors, I 
must this night quarter my coat-of-arms with yours. 

Angel. Nay then — Who waits there? \Call5, 

Enter Footmen. 

Take hold of that madman, and bind him. 

Sir Har Nay, then burgundy's the word, and 
slaughter will ensue. Hold !— do you know, scoundrels, 
that I have been drinking victorious burgundy? {Draws. 

Foot We know you're drunk, sir. 

Sir Har Then, how have you the impudence, 
rascals, to assault a gentleman with a couple of flasks 
of courage in his head ? 

Foot Sir, we must do as our young mistress com- 
mands us. 

Sir Har Nay, then have among ye, dogs ! 

[Throws money among them: they scramble^ and 

take it up. He pelting them oui^ shuts the 

door^ and returns. 

Rascals! Poltroons! — I have charmed the dragon, 

and now the fruit's my own. 

VOL. L o 
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Angel, Oh, the mercenary wretches! this was a 
plot to betray me. 

Sir Har. I have put the whole army to flight: 
and now take the general prisoner. 

\Laying hold of her. 

Angel. I conjure you, sir, by the sacred name of 
honour, by your dead father's name, and the fair 
reputation of your mother's chastity, that you oflfer 
not the least offence! — Already you have wronged 
me past redress. 

SirHar, Thou art the most unaccountable creature ! 

Angel. What madness, Sir Harry, what wild dream 
of loose desire could prompt you to attempt this 
baseness? View me well. The brightness of my 
mind, methinks, should lighten outwards, and let 
you see your mistake in my behaviour. 
I think it shines with so much innocence in my face. 
That it should dazzle all your vicious thoughts : 
Think not I am defenceless 'cause alone. 
Your very self is guard against yourself : 
I'm sure, there's something generous in your soul ; 
My words shall search it out, 
And eyes shall fire it for my own defence. 

Sir Har. [JIfimieking] Tall didum, ti dum, tall ti 
didi, didum. — A million to one now but this girl is 
just come flush from reading the Rival Queens.* — 
Egad, I'll at her in her own cant. — 

O tny Statiral O my angry dear I 
Turn thy eyes on mt^ — behold thy beau in buskins. 

Angel, Behold me, sir; view me with a sober 
thought, 

* The Rival Queens, or Alexander the Great, by Nathaniel Lee. 
Produced in 1677. 
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Free from those fumes of wine that throw a mist 

Before your sight, and you shall find 

That every glance from my reproaching eyes, 

Is arm'd with sharp resentment, and with 

A virtuous pride that looks dishonour dead. 

Sir Har, \Aside,'\ This is the first whore in heroics 
that I have met with. — [Aloud,] Look ye, madam, 
as to that slender particular of your virtue, we shan't 
quarrel about it; you may be as virtuous as any 
woman in England, if you please ; you may say your 
prayers all the time. — But pray, madam, be pleased 
to consider what is this same virtue that you make 
such a mighty noise about Can your virtue bespeak 
you a front row in the boxes ? No ; for the players 
can't live upon virtue. Can your virtue keep you a 
coach and six? No, no, your virtuous women walk 
a foot Can your virtue hire you a pew in a church ? 
Why, the very sexton will tell you, no. Can your 
virtue stake for you at picquet? No. Then what 
business has a woman with virtue? Come, come, 
madam, I offered you fifty guineas : there's a hundred. 
— ^The devil ! Virtuous still I Why, 'tis a hundred, 
five score, a hundred guineas. 

Angel O indignation I 
Were I a man, you durst not use me thus ; 
But the mean, poor abuse you throw on me. 
Reflects upon yourself ! 
Our sex still strikes an awe upon the brave^ 
And only cowards dare affront a woman. 

Sir Har, Affront! 'sdeath, madam! a hund!red 
guineas will set you up at basset,^ a hundred guineas 
will furnish out your lodgings with china ; a hundred 

* A very favourite and a very gambling game at cards. 
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guineas will give you an air of quality ; a hundred 
guineas will buy you a rich escritoir for your billets- 
doux, or a fine Common Prayer-book for your virtue. 
A hundred guineas will buy a hundred fine things, 
and fine things are for fine ladies; and fine ladies 
are for fine gentlemen; and fine gentlemen are — 
egad, this burgundy makes a man speak like an angel. 
— Come, come, madam, take it and put it to what 
use you please. 

Angel. I'll use it as I would the base unworthy 
giver — thus. 

\Thr(nv5 down the purse and stamps upon it 

Sir Har, [Aside.] I have no mind to meddle in 
state affairs ; but these women will make me a parlia- 
ment man 'spite of my teeth, on purpose to bring in 
a bill against their extortion. She tramples under- 
foot that deity which all the world adores. — Oh, the 
blooming pride of beautiful eighteen ! Psha, I'll 
talk to her no longer ; I'll make my markets with the 
old gentlewoman ; she knows business better. — [Goes 
to the door^ and calls.] Here, you friend, pray desire 
the old lady to walk in. — Hark'ee, by Gad, madam, 
I'll tell your mother. 

Re-enter Lady Darling. 

Lady Dar, Well, Sir Harry, and how d'ye like my 
daughter, pray? 

Sir Har. Like her, madam 1 — Hark'ee, will you 
take it? — ^Why, faith, madam !— Take the money, I 
say, or egad, all's out. 

Angel. All shall out ; sir, you're a scandal to the 
name of gentleman. 

Sir Har. With all my heart, madam. — In short, 
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madam, your daughter has used me somewhat too 
familiarly, though I have treated her like a woman 
of quality. 

Lady Dar. How, sir ? 

Sir Har. Why, madam, I have offered her a hun- 
dred guineas. 

Lady Dar. A hundred guineas ! upon what score ? 

Sir liar. Upon what score ! Lord ! Lord ! how 
these old women love to hear bawdy I Why, faith, 
madam, I have ne'er a doubie-entendre ready at present, 
but I'll sing you a song. [Sings. 

Behold the goldfinches, tall al de rail, 

And a man of my inches, tall al de rail ; 

You shall take 'em, believe me, tall al de rail. 

If you will give me your — ^tall al de rail. 
A modish minuet, madam, that's alL 

Lady Dar. Sir, I don't understand you. 

Sir Har, \Asidei\ Ay, she will have it in plain terms. 
— [A/oud,] Then, madam, in downright English, I 
offered your daughter a hundred guineas to — 

Ange/, Hold, sir, stop your abusive tongue! too 
loose for modest ears to bear. Madam, I did before 
suspect that his designs were base, now they're too 
plain; this knight, this mighty man of wit and 
humours, is made a tool to a knave : Vizard has 
sent him of a bully's enand, to affront a woman; 
but I scorn the abuse, and him that offered it 

Lady Dar. How, sir, come to affront usl d'ye 
know who we are, sir ? 

Sir Har, Know who ye are ! why, your daughter 
there is Mr. Vizard's cousin, I suppose : — and for 
you, madam, — [Asid^.] now to call her procuress i 
la mode France^ — [ Aloud] y«//>/;^ voire occupation. 
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Lady Dar. Pray, sir, speak English. 

Sir Har. [Aside,'] Then to define her office, i la 
mode Londres I — [Aloud,] I suppose your ladyship to 
be one of those civil, obliging, discreet old gentle- 
women, who keep their visiting days for the entertain- 
ment of their presenting friends, whom they treat with 
imperial tea, a private room, and a pack of cards. 
Now I suppose you do understand me. 

Lady Dar, This is beyond sufferance 1 But say, 
thou abusive man, what injury have you e'er received 
from me or mine thus to engage you in this scandalous 
aspersion ? 

Angel, Yes, sir, what cause, what motives, could in- 
duce you thus to debase yourself below your rank ? 

Sir Har, Heyday ! Now, dear Roxana, and you, 
my fair Statira,* be not so very heroic in your styles ; 
Vizard's letter may resolve you, and answer all the 
impertinent questions you have made me. 

Lady Dar, AngeL We appeal to that. 

Sir Har, And I'll stand to't \ he read it to me, and 
the contents were pretty plain, I thought. 

AngeL Here, sir, peruse it, and see how much we 
are injured, and you deceived 

Sir Har, [Opening the letter,] But hold, madam — 
\To Lady Darling] before I read, I'll make some 
condition. Mr. Vizard says here, that I won't scruple 
thirty or forty pieces. Now, madam, if you have 
clapped in another cipher to the account, and made it 
three or four hundred, by Gad, I will not stand to't 

Angel, Now, can't I tell whether disdain or anger 
be the most just resentment for this injury. [Aside, 

* Roxana, daughter of Chortanus, and Statira, daughter of Darius, 
married to Alexander, the rival queens in Lee's play. 
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Lady Dar. The letter, sir, shall answer you. 

Sir Hat. Well then ! — [Reads.] Out of my earnest 
inclination to serve your ladyship^ and my cousin 
Angelica — Ay, ay, the very words, I can say it by 
heart — I have sent Sir Harry Wildair — to court my 
«?«««.— What the devU's this?— .S^ Sir Harry Wil- 
dair to court my cousin I — He read to me quite a dif- 
ferent thing. — H^s a gentleman of great parts and 
fortune — He's a son of a whore, and a rascal 1 — And 
would make your daughter very happy in a husband, — 
[ Whistles^ Oh, poor Sir Harry ! what have the angry 
stars designed ? [Looks foolish^ and hums a song. 

AngeL Now, sir, I hope you need no instigation 
to redress our wrongs since even the injury points 
the way. 

Lady Dar. Think, sir, that our blood for many 
generations has run in the purest channel of un- . 
sullied honour. 

Sir Har, Ay, madam. \Bows to her. 

AngeL Consider what a tender blossom is female re- 
putation, which the least air of foul detraction blasts. 

Sir Har. Yes, madam. \Bows to Angelica. 

Lady Dar. Call then to mind your rude and scan- 
dalous behaviour. 

Sir Har, Right, madam. \Bows again. 

Angel, Remember the base price you offered me. 

\Exit. 

Sir Har. Very true, madam. — Was ever man so 
catechised ? 

Lady Dar. Then think that Vizard, villain Vizard, 
caused all this, yet lives : that's all, farewell 1 \Going. 

Sir Har. Stay, madam, one word. Is there no 
other way to redress your wrongs, but by fighting ? 
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Lady Dar, Only one, sir, which if you can think 
of, you may do ; you know the business I entertained 
you for. 

Sir Har. I understand you, madam. — \Exit Lady 
DARLiNa] Here am I brought to a very pretty 
dilemma; I must commit murder or commit matri- 
mony ! Which is best, now ? a licence from Doctors' 
Commons, or a sentence from the Old Bailey? If 
I kill my man, the law hangs me; if I marry my 
woman, I shall hang myself. — But, damn it 1 cowards 
dare fight ; I'll marry, that's the most daring action 
of the two. So, my dear cousin Angelica, have at 
you, \ExiL 

SCENE II. 
Neivgate^ 

Clincher Senior discovered alone. 

Clinch. Sen. How severe and melancholy are New- 
gate reflections 1 Last week my father died ; yester- 
day I turned beau; to-day I am laid by the heels, 
and to-morrow shall be hung by the neck. — I was 
agreeing with a bookseller about printing an account 
of my journey through France to Italy ; but now, the 
history of my travels through Holbom to Tyburn — 
The last and dying speech of Beau Clincher^ that was 
going to the Jubilee. — Come, a halfpenny a piece I — 
a sad sound, a sad sound, faith! 'Tis one way to 
have a man's death make a great noise in the world. 

Enter Alderman Smuggler and Jailer. 

Smug. Well, friend, I have told you who I am : so 
send these letters into Thames Street, as directed; they 
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are to gentlemen that will bail me. — [Exit Jailer.] 
Eh I this Newgate is a very populous place : here's 
robbery and repentance in every comer. — Well, friend, 
what are you ? a cut-throat or a bum-baili£ 

Clinch, Sen, What are you, mistress ? a bawd or a 
witch ? Hark'ee, if you are a witch, d'ye see, I'll give 
you a hundred pounds to mount me on a broom-staff 
and whip me away to the Jubilee. 

Smug. The Jubilee! Oh, you young rakehell, 
what brought you here ? 

Clinch. Sen, Ah, you old rogue, what brought you 
here, if you go to that. 

Smug. I knew, sir, what your powdering, your 
prinking,* your dancing, and your frisking, would 
come to. 

Clinch, Sen, And I knew what your cozening, your 
extortion, and your smuggling, would come to. 

Smug. Ay, sir, you must break your indentures, and 
run to the devil in a full-bottom wig, must you ? 

Clinch. Sen. Ay, sir, and you must put off your 
gravity, and run to the devil in petticoats? You 
design to swing in masquerade, master, d'ye ? 

Smug. Ay, you must go to the plays, too, sirrah ; 
Lord I Lord 1 what business has a prentice at a play- 
house, unless it be to hear his master made a cuckold, 
and his mistress a whore ! 'Tis ten to one now, but 
some malicious poet has my character upon the stage 
within this month. 'Tis a hard matter now that an 
honest sober man can't sin in private for this plaguy 
stage. I gave an honest gentleman five guineas 
myself towards writing a book agaiiist it : and it has 
done no good, we see. 

* Dressing smartly. 
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Clinch. Sen. Well, well, master, take courage ; our 
comfort is, we have lived together, and shall die to- 
gether: only with this difference, that I have lived 
like a fool, and shall die like a knave ; and you have 
lived like a knave, and shall die like a fooL 

Smug. No, sirrah 1 I have sent a messenger for my 
clothes, and shall get out immediately, and shall be 
upon your jury by-and-by. — Go to prayers, you rogue ! 
go to prayers J [£xif. 

Clinch, Sen. Prayers ! 'tis a hard taking when a 
man must say grace to the gallows. Ah, this cursed 
intriguing! Had I swung handsomely in a silken 
garter now, I had died in my duty ; but to hang in 
hemp, like the vulgar, 'tis very ungenteeL 

Enter Tim Errand. 

A reprieve! a reprieve! Thou dear, dear— damned 
rogue, where have you been? thou art the most 
welcome — son of a whore ! where's my clothes ? 

Tim. Sir, I see where mine are : come, sir, strip, 
sir, strip ! 

Clinch. Sen. What, sir ! will you abuse a gentleman ? 

Tim. A gentleman ! ha ! ha ! ha ! D'ye know 
where you are, sir? we're all gentlemen here. I 
stand up for liberty and property. Newgate's a 
commonwealth. No courtier has business among 
us. Come, sir! 

Clinch. Sen, Well, but stay, stay till I send for my 
own clothes : I shall get out presently. 

Tim. No, no, sir 1 I'll ha' you into the dungeon, 
and uncase you. 

Clinch. Sen. Sir, you can't master me; for I'm 
twenty thousand strong. [Exeunt struggling. 
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SCENE III. 
A Room in Lady Darling's Houst. 

Enter Sir Harry Wildair with letters^ Footmen 

following. 

Sir Bar, Here, fly all around, and bear these as 
directed; — ^you to Westminster, you to St James's, 
and you into the city. Tell all my friends a bride- 
groom's joy invites their presence. Look all of ye 
like bridegrooms also : all appear with hospitable 
looks, and bear a welcome in your faces. Tell 'em 
I'm married. If any ask to whom, make no reply, 
but tell 'em that I'm married, that joy shall crown 
the day, and love the night Begone ! fly I 

[Exeunt Footmen running. 

Enter Colonel Standard. 

A thousand welcomes, friend ! my pleasure's now 
complete, since I can share it with my friend. Brisk 
joy shall bound from me to you ; then back again ; 
and like the sun grow warmer by reflection 1 

Stand. You're always pleasant, Sir Harry ; but this 
transcends yourself 1 whence proceeds it? 

Sir Har, Canst thou not guess, my friend ? Whence 
flows all earthly joy ? What is the life of man and 
soul of pleasure? — woman! What fires the heart 
with transport, and the soul with raptures? — lovely 
woman ! What is the masterstroke and smile of the 
creation, but charming, virtuous woman? When 
nature, in the general composition, first brought 
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woman forth, like a flushed poet ravished with his 
fancy, with ecstacy she blessed the fair production ! 
— Methinks, my friend, you relish not my joy ; what 
is the cause ? 

Stand, Canst thou not guess ? What is the bane 
of man and scourge of life, but woman? What is 
the heathenish idol man sets up, and is damned for 
worshipping ? — ^treacherous woman. What are those, 
whose eyes, like basilisks, shine beautiful for sure 
destruction, whose smiles are dangerous as the grin 
of fiends, but false, deluding woman? Woman! 
whose composition inverts humanity : their body's 
heavenly, but their souls are clay 1 

Sir Har, Come, come, colonel, this is too much. 
I know your wrongs received from Lurewell may ex- 
cuse your resentments against her : but 'tis unpardon- 
able to charge the failings of a single woman upon the 
whole sex. I have found one, whose virtues — 

Stand, So have I, Sir Harry; I have found one, 
whose pride's above yielding to a prince. And if 
lying, dissembling, perjury, and falsehood, be no 
breaches in woman's honour, she's as innocent as 
infancy. 

Sir liar. Well, colonel, I find your opinion grows 
stronger by opposition : I shall now therefore waive 
the argument, and only beg you for this day to make 
a show of complaisance at least. — Here comes my 
charming bride. 

Enter Lady Darling and Angelica. 

Stand, [^Saluting Angelica.] I wish you, madam, 
all the joys of love and fortune. 
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^* Enter Clincher Junior. 

Clinch. Jun. Gentlemen and ladies, I'm just upon 
the spur, and have only a minute to take my leave. 

Sir Bar. Whither are you bound, sir ? 

Clinch. Jun. Bound, sir ! I'm going to the Jubilee 
sir. 

Lady Dar. Bless me, cousin ! how came you by 
these clothes ? 

Clinch. Jun. Clothes ! ha ! ha ! ha ! the rarest jest 
ha ! ha ! ha ! I shall burst, by Jupiter Ammon, I shall 
burst! 

Lculy Dar. What's the matter, cousin ? 

Clinch. Jun. The matter 1 ha! ha! ha! Why, an 
honest porter — ha! ha! ha! — has knocked out my 
brother's brains, ha ! ha ! ha ! 

Sir Har. A very good jest, i' faith ! ha ! ha ! ha ! 

Clinch. Jun. Ay, sir, but the best jest of all is, he 
knocked out his brains with a hammer, and so he is 
as dead as a door-nail, ha ! ha ! ha ! 

Lctdy Dar, And do you laugh, wretch ? 

Clinch, Jun. Laugh ! ha ! ha ! ha I — Let me see 
e'er a younger brother in England that won't laugh 
at such a jest 

Angel. You appeared a very sober pious gentleman 
some hours ago. 

Clinch, Jun. Psha ! I was a fool then ; but now, 
madatn, I'm a wit: I can rake now. As for your 
part, madam, you might have had me once: but 
now, madam, if you should chance fall to eating 
chalk, or gnawing the sheets, 'tis none of my fault 
Now, madam, I have an estate, and I must go to 
the Jubilee 
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Enter Clincher Senior in a blanket 

Clinch. Sen. Must you so, rogue ? must ye ? — You 
will go to the Jubilee, will you ? 

Clinch, Jun. A ghost! a ghost! — Send for the 
dean and chapter presently. 

Clinch. Sen. A ghost I no, no, sirrah ; I'm an elder 
brother, rogue I 

Clinch, Jun. I don't care a farthing for that ; I'm 
sure your dead in law. 

Clinch. Sen. Why so, sirrah ? why so ? 

Clinch. Jun, Because, sir, I can get a fellow to 
swear he knocked out your brains. 

Sir Har. An odd way of swearing a man out of 
his life I 

Clinch. Jun. Smell him, gentlemen; he has a 
deadly scent about him I 

Clinch. Sen. Truly, the apprehensions of death 
may have made me savour a little! O Lord! the 
colonel ! — The apprehension of him may make me 
savour worse, I'm afraid. [Aside. 

Clinch. Jun. In short, sir, were you ghost, or brother, 
or devil, I will go to the Jubilee, by Jupiter Ammon ! 

Stand. Go to the Jubilee ! go to the bear-garden 1 
The travel of such fools as you doubly injures our 
country; you expose our native follies, which ridi- 
cules us among strangers; and return fraught only 
with their vices, which you vend here for fashion- 
able gallantry. A travelling fool is as dangerous 
as a home-bred villain. Get you to your native 
plough and cart; converse with animals like your- 
selves — sheep and oxen; men are creatures you 
don't understand. 
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Sir Har, Let 'em alone, colonel, their folly will 
be now diverting. — Come, gentlemen, we'll dispute 
this point some other time; I hear some fiddles 
tuning, let's hear how they can entertain us. — Be 
pleased to sit 

\Here singing and dancing; after which a Foot- 
man enters and whispers Sir Harry Wildair 
Sir Har. [To Lady Darling.] Madam, shall I 
beg you to entertain the company in the next room 
for a moment ? 
Zady Dar» With all my heart. — Come, gentlemen. 

\Exeunt all but Sir Harry Wildair 
Sir Har. A lady to inquire for me ! Who can 
this be ? 

Enter Lady Lurewell. 

Oh, madam, this favour is beyond my expectation, 
to come uninvited to dance at my wedding 1 — ^What 
d'ye gaze at, maAim ? 

Lady Lure, A monster 1 — If thou art married, thou'rt 
the most perjured wretch that e'er avouched deceit I 

Sir Har, Heyday ! why, madam, I'm sure I never 
swore to marry you 1 I made, indeed, a slight promise, 
upon condition of your granting me a small favour ; 
but you would not consent, you know. 

Lady Lure, [Aside,] How he upbraids me with my 
shame 1 — [Aloud.] Can you deny your binding vows. 
When this appears a witness 'gainst your falsehood ? 

[Showing a ring. 
Methinks the motto of this sacred pledge 
Should flash confusion in your guilty face I 
Read, read here the binding words of love and 
honour ; 
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Words not unknown to your perfidious eyes, 
Though utter strangers to your treacherous heart ! 

•SirV Har. The woman's stark staring mad, that's 
certain! 

Lfidy Lure. Was it maliciously designed to let me 
find my misery when past redress? to let me know 
you, only to know you false ? Had not cursed chance 
showed me the surprising motto, I had been happy. 
The first knowledge I had of you was fatal to me, 
and this second worse. 

.Sir Har, What the devil's all this 1 Madam, I'm 
not at leisure for raillery at present ; I have weighty 
affairs upon my hands; the business of pleasure, 
madam — any other time — \Going. 

Lady Lure. Stay, I conjure you, stay ! 

Sir Har, Faith, I can't! my bride expects me. — 
But hark'ee, when the honeymoon is over, about a 
month or two hence, I may do you a small favour. 

{Exit 

Lady Lure, Grant me some wild expressions, 
Heavens, or I shall burst ! Woman's weakness, 
man's falsehood, my own shame, and love's disdain, 
at once swell up my breast. — Words, words, or I 
shall burst ! \Going. 

Re-enter Colonel Standard. 

Stand. Stay, madam, you need not shun my sight ; 
for if you are perfect woman, you have confidence to 
outface a crime, and bear the charge of guilt without 
a blush. 

Lady Lure. The charge of guilt ! — What, making 
a fool of you ? I Ve done't, and glory in the act I the 
height of female justice were to make you all hang or 
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drown, dissembling to the prejudice of men is virtue ; 
and every look, or sign, or smile, or tear that can 
deceive is meritorious. 

Stand. Very pretty principles truly ! If there be 
truth in woman, 'tis now in thee. — Come, madam, 
you know that you're discovered, and being sensible 
you can't escape, you would now turn to bay. — That 
ring, madam, proclaims you guilty. 

Lady Lure. O monster ! villain ! perfidious villain 1 
has he told you ? 

Stand. I'll tell it you, and loudly too. 

Lady Lure. Oh, name it not ! — Yes, speak it out, 
'tis so just a punishment for putting faith in man, 
that I will bear it all ; and let credulous maids, that 
trust their honour to the tongues of men, thus hear 
their shame proclaimed. — Speak now what his busy 
scandal, and your improving malice, doth dare utter. 

Stand. Your falsehood can't be reached by malice 
nor by satire; your actions are the justest libel on 
your fame. Your words, your looks, your tears, I 
did believe in spite of common fame : nay, against 
my own eyes I still maintained your truth. I ima- 
gined Wildair's boasting of your favours to be the 
pure result of his own vanity. At last he urged your 
taking presents of him; as a convincing proof of 
which you yesterday from him received that ring : — 
which ring, that I might be sure he gave it, I lent 
him for that purpose. 

Lady Lure, Ha ! you lent him for that purpose ! 

Stand, Yes, yes, madam, I lent him for that pur- 
pose — ^no denying it. — I know it well, for I have 
worn it long, and desire you now, madam, to restore 
it to the just owner. 

VOL, L p 
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Lady Lure, The just owner ! think, sir, think but 
of what importance 'tis to own it. If you have love 
and honour in your soul, 'tis then most justly yours ; 
if not, you are a robber, and have stolen it basely. 

Stand, Ha I your words, like meeting flints, have 
struck a light to show me something strange. — But 
tell me instantly, is not your real name Manly ? 

Lady Lure, Answer me first, did not you receive 
this ring about twelve years ago ? 

Stand. I did. 

Lady Lure, And were not you about that time 
entertained two nights at the house of Sir Oliver 
Manly in Oxfordshire ? 

Stand, I was ! I was ! — [Runs to her, and embraces 
ker,'\ The blest remembrance fires my soul with 
transport — I know the rest — you are the charming 
she, and I the happy man. 

Lady Lure, How has blind Fortune stumbled on 
the right ! — But where have you wandered since ? — 
'Twas cruel to forsake me. 

Stand, The particulars of my fortune were too 
tedious now ; but to discharge myself from the stain 
of dishonour, I must tell you, that immediately upon 
my return to the university, my elder brother and I 
quarrelled. My father, to prevent farther mischief, 
posts me away to travel : I writ to you from London, 
but fear the letter came not to your hands. 

Lady Lure, I never had the least account of you, 
by letter or otherwise. 

Stand, Three years I lived abroad, and at my 
return, found you were gone out of the kingdom ; 
though none could tell me whither. Missing you 
thus, I went to Flanders, served my king till the 
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peace ^ commenced; then fortunately going on board 
at Amsterdam, one ship transported us both to Eng- 
land At the first sight I loved, though ignorant of 
the hidden cause. — ^You may remember, madam, that 
talking once of marriage, I told you I was engaged ; 
to your dear self I meant 

Lady Lure. Then men are still most generous and 
brave — and to reward your truth, an estate of three 
thousand pounds a year waits your acceptance ; and 
if I can satisfy you in my past conduct, and the 
reasons that engaged me to deceive all men, I shall 
expect the honourable performance of your promise, 
and that you would stay with me in England. 

Stand. Stay ! — not fame nor glory e'er shall part 
us more. My honour can be nowhere more con- 
cerned than here. 

Re-enter Sir Harry Wildair, Angelica, Clincher 
Senior, and Clincher Junior. 

O Sir Harry, Fortune has acted miracles I The story's 
strange and tedious, but all amounts to this: that 
woman's mind is charming as her person, and I am 
made a convert too to beauty. 

Sir Har. I wanted only this to make my pleasure 
perfect. 

Enter Alderman Smuggler. 

Smug. So, gentlemen and ladies, is my gracious 
nephew Vizard among ye ? 

Sir Har, Sir, he dares not show his face among such 
honourable company, for your gracious nephew is — 

* The peace of Ryswick. 
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Smug. What, sir? have a care what you say — 
Sir Har. A villain, sir. 

Smug. With all my heart: — 111 pardon you the 
beatbg me for that very word And pray. Sir Hany, 
when you see him next, tell him this news from 
me, that I have disinherited him, that I will leave 
him as poor as a disbanded quartermaster. And 
this is the positive and sti£f resolution of three- 
score and ten; an age that sticks as obstinately to 
its purpose, as the old fashion of its cloak. 

Sir Har. [To Angelica.] You see, madam, 
how industriously Fortune has punished his offence 
to you. 

Angel, I can scarcely, sir, reckon it an offence, 
considering the happy consequence of it 
Smug. O Sir Harry, he is as hypocritical — 
Zady Lure. As yourself, Mr. Alderman : how fares 
my good old nurse, pray, sir ? 

Smug, O madam, I shall be even with you before 
I part with your writings and money, that I have 
in my hands ! 

Stand, A word with you, Mr. Alderman; do you 
know this pocket-book ? 

Smug. [Aside,] O Lord, it contains an account of 
all my secret practices in trading] — [Aloud.] How 
came you by it, sir ? 

Stand Sir Harry here dusted it out of your pocket, 
at this lad/s house yesterday. It contains an ac- 
count of some secret practices in your merchandising ; 
among the rest the counterpart of an agreement 
with a correspondent at Bordeaux, about transporting 
French wine in Spanish casks. — First return this 
lady all her writings, then I shall consider whether 
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I shall lay your proceedings before the parliament 
or not ; whose justice will never suffer your smuggling 
to go unpunished 

Smug, Oh, my poor ship and cargo ! 

Clinch, Sen, Hark'ee, master, you had as good come 
along with me to the Jubilee now. 

AngeL Come, Mr. Alderman, for once let a woman 
advise. Would you be thought an honest man, banish 
covetousness, that worst gout of age; avarice is a 
poor pilfering quality of the soul, and will as certainly 
cheat, as a thief would steal — Would you be thought 
a reformer of the times, be less severe in your 
censures, less rigid in your precepts, and more strict 
in your example. 

Sir Har, Right, madam; virtue flows freer from 
imitation than compulsion; of which, colonel, your 
conversion and mine are just examples. 

In vain are musty morals taught in schools, 

By rigid teachers, and as rigid rules, 

Where virtue with a frowning aspect stands. 

And frights the pupil from its rough commands. 

But woman, — 

Charming woman, can true converts make ; 

We love the precepts for the teacher's sake. 

Virtue in them appears so bright, so gay, 

We hear with transport, and with pride obey. 

\Ex€unt omnes. 
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EPILOGUE, 

SPOKEN BY MR. WILKS. 

Now all depart, each his respective way, 
To spend an evening's chat upon the play ; 
Some to Hippolito's ; one homeward goes, 
And one with loving she retires to the Rose.* 
The amorous pair in all things frank and free. 
Perhaps may save the play — in Number Three. 
The tearing spark, if Phillis aught gainsays, 
Breaks the drawer's head, kicks her, and murders 

Bays. 
To coffee some retreat to save their pockets. 
Others, more generous, damn the play at Locket's ; t 
But there, I hope, the author's fears are vain. 
Malice ne'er spoke in generous champagne. 
That poet merits an ignoble death, 
Who fears to fall over a brave Monteth.J 
The privilege of wine we only ask. 
You'll taste again before you damn the flask. 
Our author fears not you ; but those he may, 
Who in cold blood murder a man in tea. 
Those men of spleen, who fond the world should 

know it, 
Sit down, and for their twopence damn a poet 

* A tavern in Drury Lane much frequented by the looser class of 
playgoers. 

t A famous ordinary at Charing Cross, so called from Adam 
Locket the landlord. 

X A vessel in which glasses were washed, so called from the 
name of the inventor. 
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Their criticism's good, that we can say for't, 
They understand a play — ^too well to pay for't 
From box to stage, from stage to box they run, 
First steal the play, then damn it when they've done. 
But now, to know what fate may us betide, 
Among our friends, in Cornhill and Cheapside c 
But those, I think, have but one rule for plays ; 
They'll say they're good, if so the world says. 
If it should please them and their spouses know it, 
They straight inquire what kind of man's the poet. 
But from side-box we dread a fearful doom, 
AU the good-natured beaux are gone to Rome. 
The ladies censure I'd almost forgot, 
Then for a line or two to engage their vote : 
But that way's old, below our author's aim, 
No less than his whole play is compliment to them. 
For their sakes then the play can't miss succeeding, 
Though critics may want wit, they have good breeding. 
They won't, I'm sure, forfeit the ladies' graces, 
By showmg their ill-nature to their faces. 
Our business with good manners may be done, 
Flatter us here, and damn us when you're gone. 
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TAii jtfMtl to tie /tiiila afftartd at Dmry Laiu in 1701, a* 
wot almoit ai popular as its frtdiaiser. Thi tmartness of tk 
HalegiH, tht viiltji amimtnt ufoH tkt fashiiina oflht hour, the moa 
mat 0/" tie story, the via and /iffancy txkitiltd by its chief cKat 
aeter, all specially appealed to the audience before whom it vtc 
produced, atid the conedy had a run of several nights. It toe 
revived at lAnteln's Inn Fields, February i, 1737. 



TO THE RIGHT HONOURABLE 

THE EARL OF ALBEMARLE, &c.,* 

KNIGHT OF THE MOST NOBLE ORDER OF THE GARTER. 

My Lord,— My pen is both a novice in poetry, and a stxanger 
at court, and can no more raise itself to the style of panegyric, than 
it can stoop to the art of flattery ; but if in the plain and simple 
habit of truth, it may presume to mix with that crowd of followers 
that daily attend upon your Lordship's favour, please to behold 
a stranger, with this difference, that he pays more homage to your 
worth than adoration to your greatness. 

This distinction, my Lord, will appear too nice and metaphysical 
to the world, who know your Lordship's merit and place to be so 
inseparable, that they can only differ as the cause from the effect ; 
and this, my Lord, is as much beyond dispute, as that your royal 
master, who has made the noble choice, is the most wise and most 
discerning prince \jfthe universe. 

To present the world with a lively draught of your Lordship's 
perfections, I should enumerate the judgment, conduct, piety, and 
courage of our great and gracious king, who can only place his 
favours on those shining qualifications for which his majesty is so 
eminently remarkable himself ; but this, my Lord, will prove the 
business of voluminous history, and your Lordship's character must 
attend the fame of your great master in the memoirs of futurity, as 
your faithful service has hitherto accompanied the noble actions 
of his life. 

The greatest princes in all ages have had their friends and 
favourites, with them to communicate and debate their thoughts, 
so to exercise and ripen their judgments; or sometimes to ease 
their cares by imparting them. The great Augustus, we read in 
his project of settling the unwieldy Roman conquests on a fixed 
basis of government, had the design laid, not in his council, but 
his closet ; there we find him with his two friends Maecenas and 
Agrippa, his fiavourite friends, persons of sound judgment and 
unquestionable fidelity ; there the great question is freely and reason- 
ably debated, without the noise of faction and constraint of for- 

* Arnold Van Keppel, Earl of Albemarle, Master of the Robes ; next to 
Portland he was the greatest favourite of William II L 
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mality; and there was laid that prodigious scheme of government, 
that soon recovered their bleeding country, healed the wounds of 
the civil ¥rar, blessed the empire with a lasting peace, and styled 
its monarch, Pater Patrice, 

The parallel, my Lord, is easily made ; we have our Caesar too, 
no less renowned than the forementioned Augustus ; he first asserted 
our liberties at home against popery and thraldom, headed our 
armies abroad with bravery and success, gave peace to Europe, 
and security to our religion. And you, my Lord, are his Maecenas, 
the private counsellor to those great transactions which have made 
England so formidable to its enemies, that (which I blush to own) 
it is grown jealous of its friends. 

But here, my Lord, appears the particular wisdom and circum- 
spection of your Lordship's conduct, that you so firmly retain the 
favour of your master without the envy of the subject ; your modera- 
tion and even deportment between both has secured to your Lord- 
ship the ear of the king and the heart of the people ; the nation 
has voted you their good Angel in all suits and petitions to their 
prince, and their success fills the three kingdoms with daily praises 
of your Lordship's goodness, and his majesty's grace and clemency. 

And now, my Lord, give me leave humbly to beg, that among 
all the good actions of your Lordship's high and happy station, the 
encouragement of arts and literature may not be solely excluded 
from the influence of your favour. The polite Maecenas, whom I 
presumed to make a parallel to your Lordship in the favour of his 
prince, had his Virgil and his Horace, and his time was mostly 
divided between the emperor and the poet; he so managed his 
stake of royal favour, that as Augustus made him great, so the 
Muses fixed him immortal ; and Maro's excellency, my Lord, will 
appear the less wonder, when we consider that his pen vras so 
cherished with bounty, and inspired by gratitude. 

But I can lay no claim to the merits of so great a person for my 
access to your Lordship ; I have only this to recommend me without 
art void of rhetoric, that I am a true lover of my king, and pay an 
unfeigned veneration to all those who are his trusty servants and 
faithful ministers ; which infers that I am, my Lord, with all sub- 
mission, your Lordship's most devoted and most obedient humble 
servant, 

<5. FARQUHAR. 
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PROLOGUE. 

Our authors have, in most their late essays, 
Prologued their own, by damning other plays ; 
Made great harangues to teach you what was fit 
To pass for humour and go down for wit 
Athenian rules must form an English piece, 
And Drary Lane comply with ancient Greece. 
Exactness only, such as Terence writ. 
Must please our mask'd Lucretias in the pit 
Our youthful author swears he cares not a pin 
For Vossius, Scaliger, Hedelin, or Rapin : 
He leaves to learned pens such labour'd lays, 
You are the rules by which he writes his plays. 
From musty books let others take their view. 
He hates dull reading, but he studies you. 
First, from you beaux, his lesson is formality, 
And in your footmen there — most nice morality ; * 
To pleasure them his Pegasus must fly, 
Because they judge, and lodge, three stories high. 
From the front boxes he has pick'd his style, 
And learns, without a blush, to make 'em smile : 
A lesson only taught us by the fair, — 
A waggish action, but a modest air. 
Among his friends here in the pit he reads 
Some rules that every modish writer needs. 

* At this date footmen occupied the upper gallery of the theatre, 
without payment, whilst in attendance upon their masters. Their 
rude and turbulent conduct often gave rise to much comment 
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He learns from every Covent Garden critic's face, 
The modem forms of action, time, and place. 
The action he's ashamed to name, d'ye see ; 
The time is seven, the place is Number Three. 
The masks he only reads by passant looks, 
He dares not venture far into their books. 
Thus, then, the pit and boxes are his schools, 
Your air, your humour, his dramatic rules. 
Let critics censure then, and hiss like snakes, 
He gains his ends^ if his light fancy takes 
St James's beaux, and Covent Garden rakes. 



SIR HARRY WILDAIR; 

BEING THE SEQUEL OF 

THE TRIP TO THE JUBILEE. 



 



ACT I. 

SCENE I. 
The Park. 

Enter Colonel Standard and Captain Fireball 

meeting. 

Stand, Ha, brother Fireball ! welcome ashore. 
What, heart whole ? limbs firm, and frigate safe ? 

Fire, All, all, as my fortune and friends could wish. 

Stand. And what news from the Baltic ? * 

Fire, Why, yonder are three or four young boys 
i' th' North, that have got globes and sceptres to> 
play with. They fell to loggerheads about their play- 
things ; the English came in like Robin Goodfellow, 
cried Boh ! and made 'em be quiet 

Stand, In the next place, then, you're to congratu- 
late my success. You have heard, I suppose, that 
I've married a fine lady with a great fortune. 

Fire, Ay, ay ; 'twas my first news upon my landing, 

* In the war between Russia and Sweden a fleet had been sent 
by England into the Baltic to assist the Swedes. 

VOL. L Q 
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that Colonel Standard had married the fine Lady 
Lurewell — a fine lady indeed ! a very fine lady I But 
faith, brother, I had rather turn skipper to an Indian 
canoe than manage the vessel you're master o£ 

Stand, Why so, sir? 

Fire. Because she'll run adrift with every wind that 
blows : she's all sail and no ballast — Shall I tell you 
the character I have heard of a fine lady ? A fine 
lady can laugh at the death of her husband, and cry 
for the loss of a lapdog : a fine lady is angry with- 
out a cause, and pleased without a reason: a fine 
lady has the vapours all the morning and the colic 
all the afternoon : the pride of a fine lady is above 
the merit of an understanding head ; yet her vanity 
will stoop to the adoration of a peruke : and, in fine, 
a fine lady goes to church for fashion's sake, and to 
the basset-table with devotion; and her passion for 
gaming^ exceeds her vanity of being thought virtuous, 
or the desire of acting the contrary. — We seamen 
speak plain, brother. 

Stand. You seamen are like your element, always 
tempestuous, too ruffling to handle a fine lady. 

Fire. Say you so? why then, give me thy hand, honest 
Frank ; and let the world talk on, and be damned ! 

Stand The world talk, say you ? what does the 
world talk? 

Fire. Nothing, nothing at all. — ^They only say what's 
usual upon such occasions : that your wife's the greatest 
coquette about the court, and your worship the greatest 
cuckold about the city ; that's alL 

Stand. How, how, sir ? 

* Never was high play more prevalent and more ruinous in its 
results among ladies of fashion than at this date. 
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Fire. That she's a coquette, and you a cuckold. 

Stand, She's an angel in herself, and a paradise 
to me. 

Fire. She's an Eve in herself, and a devil to you. 

Stand. She's all truth, and the world a liar. 

Fire, Why then, egad, brother, it shall be so ; 111 
back again to White's,* and whoever dares mutter 
scandal of my brother and sister, I'll dash his ratafia t 
in's face, and call him a liar. [Going. 

Stand. Hold, hold, sir ! The world is too strong 
for us. Were scandal and detraction to be thoroughly 
revenged, we must murder all the beaux, and poison 
half the ladies. Those that have nothing else to say 
must tell stories : fools over burgundy, and ladies 
over tea, must have something that's sharp to relish 
their liquor ; malice is the piquant sauce of such con- 
versation, and without it their entertainment would 
prove mighty insipid. — Now, brother, why should we 
pretend to quarrel with all mankind ? 

Fire. Because that all mankind quarrel with us. 

Stand. The worst reason in the world. — ^Would 
you pretend to devour a lion because a lion would 
devour you ? 

Fire. Yes, if I could. 

Stand. Ay, that's right ; if you could 1 But since 
you have neither teeth nor paws for such an encounter, 
lie quietly down, and perhaps the furious beast may 
run over you. 

Fire. *Sdeath, sir ! but, I say, that whoever abuses 
my brother's wife, though at the back of the king's 
chair, he's a villain. 

* The fashionable chocolate-house of the day in St. James's Street. 
. t A favourite liqueur made of the kernels.of apricots and spirits. 
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Stand, No, no, brother, that's a contradiction ; 
there's no such thing as villany at court Indeed, 
if the practice of courts were found in a single per- 
son, he might be styled villain with a vengeance ; but 
number and power authorises everything, and turns 
the villain upon their accusers. In short, sir, every 
man's morals, like his religion now-a-days, pleads 
liberty of conscience ; every man's conscience is his 
convenience, and we know no convenience but pre- 
ferment — As, for instance, who would be so com- 
plaisant as to thank an officer for his courage, 
when that's the condition of his pay? and who 
can be so ill-natured as to blame a courtier for 
espousing that which is the very tenure of his liveli- 
hood? 

Fire. A very good argument in a very damnable 
cause ! — But, sir, my business is not with the court, 
but with you : I desire you, sir, to open your eyes ; 
at least, be pleased to lend an ear to what I heard 
just now at the chocolate-house. 

Stand. Brother! 

jFire. Well, sir. 

Stand. Did the scandal please you when you 
heard it ? 

J*irf. No. 

Stand. Then why should you think it should please 
me ? Be not more uncharitable to your friends than 
to yourself, sweet sir : if it made you uneasy, there's 
no question but it will torment me, who am so much 
nearer concerned. 

Fire. But would you not be glad to know your 
enemies ? 

Stand. Psha 1 if they abused me they are my friends, 
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my intimate friends, my table company, and pot com- 
panions. 

Fire. Why, then, brother, the devil take all your 
acquaintance ! You were so rallied, so torn ! there 
were a hundred ranks of sneering white teeth drawn 
upon your misfortunes at once; which so mangled 
your wife's reputation, that she can never patch up 
her honour while she lives. 

Stand, And their teeth were very white, you say ? 

Fire, Very white ! blood, sir, I say, they mangled 
your wife's reputation. 

Stand, And I say, that if they touch my wife's 
reputation with nothing but their teeth, her honour 
will be safe enough. 

Fire, Then you won't hear it ? 

Stand. Not a syllable. Listening after slander, is 
laying nets for serpents, which, when you have caught, 
will sting you to death : let 'em spit their venom 
among themselves, and it hurts nobody. 

Fire, Lord ! Lord ! how cuckoldom and content- 
ment go together! — Fy, fy, sir! consider you have 
been a soldier, dignified by a noble post ; distinguished 
by brave actions, an honour to your nation, and a 
terror to your enemies. — Hell ! that a man who has 
stormed Namur * should become the jest of a coffee- 
table I — The whole house was clearly taken up with 
the two important questions, whether the colonel was 
a cuckold or Kid t a pirate. 

 Naraur had been retaken by William III. from the French, 
August 1695. It was here that Uncle Toby received his wound 
about which the Widow Wadnian was so inquisitive. 

t William Kidd, despatched by the government to suppress 
piracy in the Eastern Seas, turned pirate himself, and in 1699 was 
arrested in New York. His commission and conduct led to a par- 
liamentary debate. 
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Stand. This I cannot bear. [Aside. 

Fire, Ay, says a sneering coxcomb, the colonel has 
made his fortune with a witness; he has secured 
himself a good estate in this life, and a reversion in 
the world to come. Then, replies another, I presume 
he's obliged to your lordship's bounty for the latter 
part of the settlement. There are others, says a 
third, that have played with my Lady Lurewell at 
picquet besides my lord ; I have capotted her myself 
two or three times in an evening. 

Stand, O matrimonial patience assist me 1 

Fire. Matrimonial patience ! matrimonial pesti- 
lence ! — Shake off these drowsy chains that fetter 
your resentments. If your wife has wronged ye, 
pack her off, and let her person be as public as her 
character : if she be honest, revenge her quarrel. — 
I can stay no longer : this is my hour of attendance 
at the Navy Office ; I'll come and dine with you ; in 
the meantime, revenge ; think on't. [Exit. 

Stand. How easy is it to give advice, and how 
difficult to observe it I If your wife has wronged ye, 
pack her off. Ay, but how I The Gospel drives the 
matrimonial nail, and the law clinches it so very hard, 
that to draw it again would tear the work to pieces. — 
That her intentions have wronged me, here's a young 
bawd can witness. 

Enter Parly, running across the stage. 

Here, here, Mrs. Parly; whither so fast? 

Par. O Lord ! my master 1 — Sir, I was running to 
Mademoiselle Furbelo, the French milliner, for a new 
burgundy * for my lady's head. 

* The latest kind of commode or bead-dress. 
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Stand. No, child, you're employed about an old- 
fashioned garniture for your master's head, if I mistake 
not your errand 

Par. Oh, sir! there's the prettiest fisishion lately 
come over ! so airy, so French, and all that ! The 
pinners are double ruffled with twelve plaits of a side, 
and open all from the face ; the hair is frizzled all up 
round the head, and stands as stiff as a bodkin. Then 
the favourites hang loose upon the temples, with a 
languishing lock in the middle. Then the caul is 
extremely wide, and over all is a coronet raised very 
high, and all the lappets behind. — I must fetch it 
presently. \Going. 

Stand, Hold a little, child; I must talk with 
you. 

Par. Another time, sir, my lady stays for it. 

Stand. One question first: — what wages does my 
wife give you ? 

Par. Ten pound a year, sir ; which Gad knows is 
little enough, considering how I slave from place to 
place upon her occasions. But then, sir, my per- 
quisites are considerable ; I make above two hundred 
pound a year of her old clothes. 

Stand. [Aside] Two hundred pound a year by her 
old clothes! what then must her new ones cost? — 
[Altwd] But what do you get by visiting gallants 
and picquet ? 

Par. About a hundred pound more. 

Stand. [Aside.] A hundred pound more I Now who 
can expect to find a lady's woman honest, when she 
gets so much by being a jade? — [Aloud.] What re- 
ligion are you of, Mrs. Parly ? 

Par. I can't tell. .' ' . 
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Stand. What was your father ? 

Par, A mountebank. 

Stand. Where were you born ? 

Far. In Holland. 

Stand. \\ttQ you ever christened ? 

Par. No. 

Stand. How came that ? 

Par, My parents were Anabaptists : they died be- 
fore I was dipped ; I then forsook their religion, and 
ha* got ne'er a new one since. 

Stand. Vm very sorry, madam, that I had not the 
honour to know the worth of your extraction sooner, 
that I might have paid you the respect due to your 
quality. 

Par, Sir, your humble servant. \^Curis€ys. 

Stand, Have you any principles ? 

Par, Five hundred. 

Stand, Have you lost your maidenhead? — [She 
puts on Jur mask and nods.] Do you love money ? 

Par, Yaw, min Heer. 

Stand, Well, Mrs. Parly, now you have been so 
free with me, I tell you what you must trust to in 
return: never to come near my house again. Be- 
gone, monster ! fly ! — Hell and furies ! never chris- 
tened ! her father a mountebank ! — 

Par. Lord, sir, you need not be so furious. Never 
christened ! what then ? I may be a very good Chris- 
tian for all that, I suppose. — Turn me off! sir, you 
shan't. Meddle with your fellows; 'tis my lady's 
business to order her women. 

Stand. [Aside.] Here's a young whore for you now ! 
A sweet companion for my wife ! Where there's such 
a hellish confidante, there must be damnable secrets. 
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— [A loud,] Begone, I say 1 My wife shall turn you 
away. 

Par. Sir, she won't turn me away, she shan't turn 
me away, nor she can't turn me away. Sir, I say 
she dare not turn me away. 

Stand, Why, you jade ? why ? 

Par, Because I'm the mistress, not she. 

Stand, You the mistress ! 

Par. Yes, I know all her secrets ; and let her offer 
to turn me off if she dares. 

Stand, What secrets do you know ? 

Par. Humph ! — tell a wife's secrets to her hus- 
band ! — very pretty, 'faith ! — ^sure, sir, you don't think 
me such a Jew ? Though I was never christened, I 
have more religion than that comes ta 

Stand, Are you faithful to your lady for affection 
or interest ? 

Par, Shall I tell you a Christian lie, or a Pagan 
truth ? 

Stand, Come, truth for once. 

Par, Why, then, interest, interest I have a great 
soul, which nothing can gain but a great bribe. 

Stand. Well, though thou art a devil, thou art a very 
honest one. Give me thy hand, wench. Should not 
interest make you faithful to me as much as to others ? 

Par. Honest to you ! marry for what ? You gave 
me indeed two pitiful pieces the day you were married, 
but not a stiver since. One gallant gives me ten 
guineas, another a watch, another a pair of pen- 
dants, a fourth a diamond ring ; and my noble master 
gives me — his linen to mend. — Faugh ! — I'll tell you 
a secret, sir : stinginess to servants makes more 
cuckolds than ill-nature to wives. 
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^ Stand. And am I a cuckold, Parly ? 

Far. No, faith, not yet; though in a very fair 
way of having the dignity conferred upon you very 
suddenly. 

Stand, Come, girl, you shall be my pensioner \ you 
shall have a glorious revenue; for every guinea that 
you get for keeping of a secret, 1*11 give you two for re- 
vealing it You shall find a husband once in your life 
outdo all your gallants in generosity. Take their 
money, child, take all their bribes : give 'em hopes, 
make 'em assignations ; serve your lady faithfully, but 
tell all to me. By which means she will be kept 
chaste, you will grow rich, and I shall preserve my 
honour. 

Far. But what security shall I have for performance 
of articles ? 

Stand. Ready payment, child. 

Far, Then give me earnest. 

Stand. Five guineas. [Gives her money. 

Far. Are they right? No Gray's Inn pieces* 
amongst 'em. — All right as my leg. — ^Now, sir, I'll 
give you an earnest of my service. Who d'ye think 
is come to town ? 

Stand. Who? 

Far. Your old friend. Sir Harry Wildair. 

Stand. Impossible! 

Far. Yes, faith, and as gay as ever. 

Stand. And has he forgot his wife so soon ? 

Far. Why, she has been dead now above a year. 
— He appeared in the Ring last night with such 
splendour and equipage, that he eclipsed the beaux, 

* A gang of false coiners had been lately apprehended, whose 
headquarters were at Gray's Inn. 
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dazzled the ladies, and made your wife dream all 
night of six Flanders mares, seven French liveries, 
a wig like a cloak, and a hat like a shittlecock. 

Stand, What are a woman's promises and oaths ? 

Par. Wind, wind, sir. 

Stand, When I married her, how heartily did she 
condemn her light preceding conduct; and for the 
future vowed herself a perfect pattern of conjugal 
fidelity ! 

Far. She might as safely swear, sir, that this day 
se'nnight, at four o'clock, the wind will blow fair for 
Flanders. Tis presuming for any of us all to promise 
for our inclinations a whole weeL Besides, sir, my 
lady has got the knack of coquetting it ; and once a 
woman has got that in her head, she will have a touch 
on't everywhere else. 

Stand. An oracle, child 1 But now I must make 
the best of a bad bargain ; and since I have got you 
on my side, I have some hopes, that by constant dis- 
appointment and crosses in her designs, I may at last 
tire her into good behaviour. 

Far. Well, sir, the condition of the articles being 
duly performed, I stand to the obligation; and will 
tell you farther, that by-and-by Sir Harry Wildair is to 
come to our house to cards, and that there is a design 
laid to cheat him of his money. 

Stand. What company will there be besides ? 

Far. Why, the old set at the basset-table ; my Lady 
Lovecards and the usual company. They have made 
up a bank of fifteen hundred louis d'ors among 'em ; 
the whole design lies upon Sir Harry's purse, and the 
French marquis, you know, constantly taillds. 

Stand. Ay, the French marquis ; that's one of your 
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benefactors, Parly ; — ^the persecution of basset in Paris 
furnished us with that refugee ; but the character of 
such a fellow ought not to reflect on those who have 
been real sufferers for their religion.* — But take no 
notice. Be sure only to inform me of all that passes. 
—There's more earnest for you : be rich and faithful. 

\ExiL 
Par, I am now not only woman to the Lady Lure- 
well, but steward to her husband, in my double 
capacity of knowing her secrets, and commanding his 
purse. A very pretty office in a family I For every 
guinea that I get for keeping a secret, he'll give me 
two for revealing it — My comings-in, at this rate, will 
be worth a Master in Chancery's place, and many a 
poor Templar will be glad to marry me with half my 
fortune. \Going, 

Enter Dicky, meeting her, 

Dicky, Here's a man much fitter for your purposes. 

Far. Bless me 1 Mr. Dicky I 

Dicky, The very same in longitude and latitude; 
not a bit diminished, not a hair's breadth increased. 
— Dear Mrs. Parly, give me a buss, for I'm almost 
starved. 

Far, Why so hungry, Mr. Dicky ? 

Dicky, Why, I han't tasted a bit this year and half, 
woman; I have been wandering about all over the 
world, following my master, and come home to dear 
London but two days ago. Now the devil take me, 

* The revocation of the edict of Nantes was then filling England 
with French Protestant refugees. Many of these gentry entered our 
army and were called in the jargon of the day " Reformed officers." 
They especially favoured Irish regiments. 
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if I had not rather kiss an English pair of pattens 
than the finest lady in France. 

Far, Then you're overjoyed to see London again ? 

Dicky, Oh I I was just dead of a consumption, till 
the sweet smoke of Cheapside, and the dear perfume 
of Fleet-ditch,* made me a man again. 

Par, But how came you to live with Sir Harry 
Wildair ? 

Dicky, Why, seeing me a handsome personable 
fellow, and well qualified for a livery, he took a fancy 
to my figure, that was all. 

Far, And what's become of your old master ? 

Dicky, Oh ! hang me, he was a blockhead, and I 
turned him off, I turned him away. 

Par, And were not you very sorry for the loss of 
your mistress, Sir Harry's lady ? They say she was 
a very good woman. 

Dicky, Oh ! the sweetest woman that ever the sun 
shined upon. I could almost weep when I think of 
her. [ Wiping his eyes. 

Par, How did she die, pray ? I could never hear 
how 'twas. 

Dicky, Give me a buss then, and I'll tell ye. 

Par, You 'shall have your wages when your work's 
done. 

Dicky, Well then — courage! — Now for a doleful 
tale. — You know that my master took a freak to go 
see that foolish Jubilee that made such a noise among 
us here; and no sooner said than done; away he 
went, he took his fine French servants to wait on 
him; and left me, the poor English puppy, to wait 

 The Fleet-ditch was a tributary of the Thames, and at this date 
its muddy current was little better than an open sewer. 
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upon his lady at home here. Well, so far, so good. 
— But scarce was my master's back turned, when my 
lady turned to sighing, and pouting, and whining, and 
crying ; and in short fell sick upon't 

Par. Well, well ; I know all . this already ; and 
that she plucked up her spirits at last, and went to 
follow him. 

Dicky, Very well. Follow him we did, far and far, 
and farther than I can tell, till we came to a place 
called Montpelier, in France ; a goodly place truly. — 
But Sir Harry was gone to Rome; there was our 
labour lost. — But, to be short, my poor lady, with the 
tiresomeness of travelling, fell sick — and died. \Cries, 

Par, Poor woman ! 

Dicky, Ay, but that was not all : here comes the 
worst of the story. Those cursed barbarous devils, 
the French, would not let us bury her. 

Par, Not bury her ! 

Dicky, No, she was a heretic woman, and they 
would not let her corpse be put in their holy ground. 
— Oh, damn their holy ground, for me I 

Par, \Aside^ Now had not I better be an honest 
Pagan, as I am, than such a Christian as one of 
these? — [A/oud.] But how did you dispose the body? 

Dicky. Why, there was one charitable gentlewoman 
that used to visit my lady in her sickness : she con- 
trived the matter so, that she had her buried in her 
own private chapel. This lady and myself carried 
her out upon our own shoulders through a back-door, 
at the hour of midnight, and laid her in a grave that 
I dug for her with my own hands; and if we had 
been catched by the priests, we had gone to the 
gallows without the benefit of clergy. 
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Par. Oh, the devil take 'em ! — But what did they 
mean by a heretic woman ? 

Dicky. I don't know ; some sort of a cannibal, I 
believe. I know there are some cannibal women 
here in England, that come to the playhouses in 
masks; but let them have a care how they go to 
France: for they are all heretics, I believe. But 
I'm sure my good lady was none of these. 

Par. But how did Sir Harry bear the news ? 

Dicky. Why, you must know, that my lady after 
she was buried sent me — 

Par. How ! after she was buried ! 

Didy. Psha ! why. Lord, mistress, you know what 
I mean ! I went to Sir Harry all the way to Rome ; 
and where d'ye think I found him ? 

Par. Where? 

Dicky. Why, in the middle of a monastery among 
a hundred and fifty nuns, playing at hot-cockles.* 
He was surprised to see honest Dicky, you may be 
sure. But when I told him the sad story, he roared 
out a whole volley of English oaths upon the spot, 
and swore that he would set fire on the Pope's palace 
for the injury done to his wife. He then flew away 
to his chamber, locked himself up for three days ; we 
thought to have found him dead ; but instead of that, 
he called for his best linen, fine wig, gilt coach ; and 
laughing very heartily, swore again he would be re- 
venged, and bid them drive to the nunnery; and he 
was revenged to some purpose. 

Par. How, how, dear Mr. Dicky ? 

Dicky. Why, in the matter of five days he got six 

* A game in which one covers his eyes and guesses who strikes 
him. 
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nuns with child, and left 'em to provide for their 
heretic bastards. — Ah, plague on 'em I they hate 
a dead heretic, but they love a piping hot warm 
heretic with all their hearts. — So away we came; 
and thus did he jog on, revenging himself at this 
ratet hrough all the Catholic countries that we passed 
till we came home ; and now, Mrs. Parly, I fancy he 
has some designs of revenge too upon your lady. 

Par. Who could have thought that a man of his 
light airy temper would have been so revengeful ? 

Dicky. Why, faith, I'm a little malicious too. 
Where's the buss you promised me, you jade ? 

Par. Follow me, you rogue. [Runs off. 

Dicky. Allons! [Follows. 



ACT II. 

SCENE I. 
A Room in Colonel Standard's House. 

Enter two Chambermaids. 

1 Cham, Are all things set in order? the toilet 
fixed, the bottles and combs put in form, and the 
chocolate ready ? 

2 Cham, Tis no great matter whether they be 
right or not; for right or wrong we shall be sure 
of our lecture; I wish for my part that my time 
were out. 

I Cham, Nay, 'tis a hundred to one but we may 
run away before our time be half expired ; and she's 
worse this morning than ever. — Here she comes. 

Enter Ladv Lurewell. 

Lady Lure, Ay, there's a couple of you indeed ! 

— But how, how in the name of negligence could 

you two contrive to make a bed as mine was last 

night? a wrinkle on one side and a rumple on 

t'other; the pillows awry, and the quilt askew. I 

did nothing but tumble about, and fence with the 

sheets all night long. Oh ! my bones ache this 

morning as if I had lain all night on a pair of 

Dutch stairs. — Go, bring chocolate — and, d'ye hear? 

be sure to stay an hour or two at least. — \Exeunt 

Chambermaids.] Well, these English animals are 
VOL. I. '-' R 
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so unpolished ! I wish the persecution would rage 
a little harder, that we might have more of these 
French refugees among us. — ^These wenches are gone 
to Smyrna * for this chocolate !- 



Re-enter Chambermaids with chocolate. 

And what made you stay so long ? 

1 Cham, I thought we did not stay at all, madam. 
Lady Lure. Only an hour and a half by the slowest 

clock in Christendom ! — And such salvers and dishes 
too! — The Lard be merciful to me; what have I 
committed, to be plagued with such animals? — 
Where are my new japan salvers? — Broke, o' my 
conscience ! all to pieces, I'll lay my life on'L 

2 Cham, No, indeed, madam, but your husband — 
Lady Lure, How ! husband, impudence ! 1*11 teach 

you manners ! — [ Gives her a box on the ear,'\ Husband ! 
Is that your Welsh breeding ? han't the colonel a name 
of his own ? 

2 Cham. Well then, the colonel. He used 'em 
this morning, and we han't got 'em since. 

I.ady Lure, How, the colonel use my things! 
how dare the colonel use anything of mine ? — But his 
campaign education must be pardoned. — And I war- 
rant they were fisted about among his dirty levee 
of disbanded officers ? t — Faugh ! the very thoughts 
of them fellows with their eager looks, iron swords, 
tied-up wigs, and tucked-in cravats, makes me sick 
as death. — Come, let me see. — [Goes to take the 
chocolate^ and starts back,] Heavens protect me from 

* A chocolate-house in Pall MalL 

t After the Treaty of Ryswick the country was inundated with 
disbanded soldiery, who added not a little to the criminal statistics 
of the day. 
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such a sight ! Lord, girl ! when did you wash your 
hands last ? And have you been pawing me all this 
morning with them dirty fists of yours? — \Runs to 
the glass."] I must dress all over again. — Go, take 
it away, I shall swoon else. — Here, Mrs. Monster, 
call up my tailor. — [^Exit First Chambermaid] And, 
d'ye hear ? you Mrs. Hobbyhorse, see if the company 
be come to cards yet [Exit Second Chambermaid. 

Re-enter Chambermaid with Remnant. 

Oh, Mr. Remnant! I don't know what ails these 
stays you have made me; but something is the 
matter, I don't like 'em. 

Rem. I am very sorry for that, madam. But what 
fault does your ladyship find ? 

Lady Lure. I don't know where the fault lies ; but 
in short, I don't like 'em ; I can^t tell how ; the things 
are well enough made, but I don't like 'em. 

Rem. Are they too wide, madam ? 

Lady Lure. No. 

Rem. Too strait, perhaps ? 

Lady Lure. Not at all ! they fit me very well, but 
— Lard bless me 1 can't you tell where the fault lies ? 

Rem^ Why truly, madam, I can't tell. But your lady- 
ship, I think, is a little too slender for the fashion. 

Lady Lure. How ! too slender for the fashion, say 
you? 

Rem. Yes, madam ; there's no such thing as a good 
shape worn among the quality : your fine waists are 
clear out, clear out, madam. 

Lxidy Lure. And why did you not plump up my 
stays to the fashionable size ? 

Rem. I made 'em to fit you, madam. 
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Lady Lure, Fit me ! fit my monkey ! What ! d'ye 
think I wear clothes to please myself? Fit me I fit 
the fashion, pray; no matter for me. I thought 
something was the matter; I wanted of quality-air. 
Pray, Mr. Remnant, let me have a bulk of quality, a 
spreading contour. I do remember now, the ladies 
in the apartments, the birth-night, were most of 'em 
two yards about Indeed, sir, if you contrive my 
things any more with your scanty chambermaid's air, 
you shall work no more for me. 

Rtm, I shall take care to please your ladyship for 

the future. \ExiL 

Enter Footman. 

Foot Madam, my master desires — 

Lady Lure, Hold, hold, fellow I for Gad's sake, 
hold ! If thou touch my clothes with that tobacco- 
breath of thine, I shall poison the whole drawing- 
room ! Stand at the door pray, and speak. 

[Footman goes to the door and speaks. 

Foot, My masier, madam, desires — 

Ijidy Lure, Oh, hideous ! — Now the rascal bellows 
so loud that he tears my head to pieces ! — \To 
Chambermaid.] Here, Awkwardness, go take the 
booby's message, and bring it to me. 

[Chambermaid goes to the door^ whispers^ and 
returns, 

Cham, My master desires to know how your lady- 
ship rested last night, and if you are pleased to admit 
of a visit this morning. 

Lady Lure, Ay. — [Exeunt Chambermaid and Foot- 
man.] Why, this is civil ! 'Tis an insupportable toil, 
though, for women of quality to model their husbands 
to good breeding. 
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Enter Colonel Standard. 

Stand. Good-morrow, my dearest angel ! how have 
you rested last night? 

Lady Lure, Lard, Lard, colonel ! what a room have 
you made me here with your dirty feet ! — Bless me, 
sir ! will you never be reclaimed from your slovenly 
campaign-airs? 'Tis the most unmannerly thing in 
nature to make a sliding-bow in a lady's chamber 
with dirty shoes ; it writes rudeness upon the boards ! 

Stand. [Aside.] A very odd kind of reception this, 
truly! — [Aloud.'] Vm very sorry, madam, that the 
offences of my feet should create an aversion to my 
company: but for the future, I shall honour your 
ladyship's apartment as the Sepulchre at Jerusalem, 
and always come in barefoot 

Lady Lure. Sepulchre at Jerusalem ! your compli- 
ment, sir, is very far-fetched. But your feet indeed 
have a very travelling air. 

Stand. Come, come, my dear, no serious disputes 
upon trifles; since you know I never contend with 
you in matters of consequence. You are still mis- 
tress of your fortune, and marriage has only made you 
more absolute in your pleasure, by adding one faith- 
ful servant to your desires. — Come, clear your brow 
of that uneasy chagrin, and let that pleasing air take 
place that first ensnared my heart ! I have invited 
some gentlemen to dinner, whose friendships deserve 
a welcome look. Let their entertainment show how 
blessed you have made me, by a plentiful fortune and 
the love of so agreeable a creature. 

Lady Lure. Your friends, I suppose, are all men of 
quality. 
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Stand. Madam, they are officers, and men of honour. 

Lady Lure, Officers, and men of honour ; that is, 
they will daub the stairs with their feet, stain all the 
rooms with their wine, talk bawdy to my women, rail 
at the parliament, then at one another, fall to cutting 
of throats, and break all my china. 

Stand. Admitting that I kept such company, 'tis 
unkind in you, madam, to talk so severely of my 
friends. — But my brother, my dear, is just come 
from his voyage, and will be here to pay his respects 
to you. 

Lady Lure. Sir, I shall not be at leisure to entertain 
a person of his Wapping education, I can assure you. 

Enter Parly, and whispers Lady Lurewell. 
Sir, I have some business with my woman ; you may 
entertain your sea-monster by yourself; you may 
command a dish of pork and pease, with a bowl 
of punch, I suppose; and so, sir, much good may 
do you. — Come, Parly. \^Exit with Parly. 

Stand. Hell and furies 1 

Enter Captain Fireball. 

Fire. With all my heart — Where's your wife, 
brother? — How now, man, what's the matter? — 
Is dinner ready ? 

Stand. No. — I don't know. — Hang it, I'm sorry 
that I invited you : for you must know that my 
wife is very much out of order; taken dangerously 
ill of a sudden. So that — 

Fire. Psha ! nothing, nothing but a marriage qualm ; 
breeding children, or breeding mischief. Where is 
she, man ? Prithee, let me see her ; I long to see this 
fine lady you have got. 
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Stand. Upon my word, she's very ill, and can't see 
anybody. 

Fire. So ill that she can't see anybody! What, 
she's not in labour sure ! I tell you, I will see her. 
— ^Where is she ? [Looking about 

Stand, No, no, brother ; she's gone abroad to take 
the air. 

Fire, What the devil! dangerous sick, and gone 
out ! So sick that she'll see nobody within, yet gone 
abroad to see all the world ! — Ay, you have made 
your fortunes with a vengeance ! — Then, brother, 
you shall dine with me at Locket's; I hate these 
£amily dinners, where a man's obliged to, O Lard, 
madam! — No apology, dear sir! — 'Tis very good 
indeed, madam ! — For yourself, dear madam ! — Where 
between the rubbed floor under foot, the china in 
one comer, and the glasses in another, a man can't 
make two strides without hazard of his life. Com- 
mend me to a boy and a bell i Coming, coming, sir ! 
Much noise, no attendance, and a dirty room, where 
I may eat like a horse, drink like a fish, and swear 
like a devil. Hang your family dinners I come along 
with me. 

Enter Banter, who seeing them^ seems to retire. 

Stand, Who's that ? Come in, sir. Your business, 
pray, sir? 

Ban, Perhaps, sir, it may not be so proper to in- 
form you ; for you appear to be as great a stranger 
here as myself. 

Fire, Come, come away, brother; he has some 
business with your wife. 

Ban. His wife ! Gadso ! a pretty fellow, a very 
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pretty fellow, a likely fellow, and a handsome fellow ; 
I find nothing like a monster about him ; I would fain 
see his forehead though. — Sir, your humble servant 

SiatuL Yours, sir. — But why d'ye stare so in my 
face? 

Ban, I was told, sir, that the Lady LurewelPs 
husband had something very remarkable over his 
eyes, by which he might be known. 

Fire, Mark that, brother! \Aside to Col. Standard. 

Stand, Your information, sir, was right; I have 
a cross cut over my left eye that's very remarkable. 
But pray, sir, by what marks are you to be known ? 

Ban, Sir, I am dignified and distinguished by 
the name and title of beau Banter; I'm younger 
brother to Sir Harry Wildair ; and I hope to inherit 
his estate with his humour; for his wife, I'm told, 
is dead, and has left no child 

Stand, Oh, sir ! I'm your very humble servant ; 
you're not unlike your brother in the face ; but me- 
thinks, sir, you don't become his humour altogether 
so well ; for what's nature in him looks like affectation 
in you. 

Ban, O Lard, sir ! 'tis rather nature in me what 
is acquired by him ; he's beholding to his education 
for his air. Now where d'ye think my humour was 
established P 

Stand, Where? 

Ban, At Oxford. 

Stand. Fire, At Oxford ! 

Ban, Ay, there have I been sucking my dear Aima 
Mater these seven years : yet, in defiance to legs of 
mutton, small beer, crabbed books, and sour-faced 
doctors, I can dance a minuet, court a mistress, play 
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at picquet, or make a paroli, with any Wildair in 
Christendom. In short, sir, in spite of the university, 
Fm a pretty gentleman. — Colonel, where's your wife? 

Fire. [Mimicking Banter.] In spite of the univer- 
sity, I'm a pretty gentleman j — then, Colonel, where is 
your wife? — Hark ye, young Plato, whether would 
you have your nose slit or your ears cut ? 

Ban. First tell me, sir, which will you choose, to be 
run through the body, or shot through the head ? 

Fire. Follow me, and I'll tell ye. 

Ban. Sir, my servants shall attend ye, if you have 
no equipage of your own. 

Fire. Blood, sir ! 

Stand, Hold, brother, hold ! he's a boy. 

Ban. Look ye, sir, I keep half-a-dozen footmen 
that have no business upon earth but to answer im- 
pertinent questions ; now, sir, if your fighting stomach 
can digest these six brawny fellows for a breakfast, 
their master, perhaps, may do you the favour to run 
you through the body for a dinner. 

Fire, Sirrah, will you fight me? I received just 
now six months' pay, and, by this light, I'll give you 
the half on't for one fair blow at your skull. 

Ban. Down with your money, sir. 

Stand. No, no, brother ; if you are so free of your 
pay, get into the next room, there you'll find some 
company at cards, I suppose; you may find oppor- 
tunity for your revenge ; my house protects him now. 

Fire. Well, sir, the time will come. [Exit. 

Ban. Well said, brazen-head 1 

Stand. I hope, sir, you'll excuse the freedom of 
this gentleman; his education has been among the 
boisterous elements, the winds and waves. 
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Ban. Sir, I yalue neither him, nor his wind and 
waves neither ; Fm privileged to be very impertinent, 
being an Oxonian, and obliged to fight no man, being 
a beau. 

Stand, I admire the freedom of your condition. — 
But pray, sir, have you seen your brother since he 
came last over? 

Ban. I han't seen my brother these seven years, 
and scarcely heard from him but by report of others. 
About a month ago he was pleased to honour me with 
a letter from Paris, importing his design of being in 
London very soon, with a desire of meeting me here. 
Upon this, I changed my cap and gown for a long 
wig and sword, and came up to London to attend 
»him, went to his house, but that was all in sables for 
the death of his wife; there I was told, that he designed 
to change his habitation, because he would avoid all 
remembrances that might disturb his quiet You are 
the first person that has told me of his arrival, and I 
expect that you may likewise inform me where to wait 
on him. 

Stand And I suppose, sir, this was the business 
that occasioned me the honour of this visit ? 

Ban, Partly this, and partly an affair of greater 
consequence. You must know, sir, that though I 
have read ten thousand lies in the university, yet I 
have learned to speak the truth myself; and to deal 
plainly with you, the honour of this visit, as you were 
pleased to term it, was designed to the Lady Lurewell. 

Stand, My wife, sir ! 

Ban, My Lady Lurewell, I say, sir. 

Stand, But I say my wife, sir. — ^What ! — 

Ban, Why, look ye, sir ; you may have the honour 
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of being called the Lady Lurewell's husband ; but you 
will never find in any author, either ancient or modern, 
that she's called Mr. Standard's wife. Tis true, you're 
a handsome young fellow : she liked you, she married 
you ; and though the priest made you both one flesh, 
yet there's no small distinction in your blood. You 
are still a disbanded colonel, and she is still a woman 
of quality, I take it 

Stand. And you are the most impudent young 
fellow I ever met with in all my life, I take it. 

Ban. Sir, I'm a master of arts, and I plead the 
privilege of my standing* 

Enter Footman, and whispers Banter. 

Foot. Sir, the gentleman in the coach below says 
he'll be gone unless you come presently. [Exit. 

Ban. I had forgot. — Colonel, your humble ser- 
vant 

Stand. Sir, you must excuse me for not waiting on 
you downstsurs. — [Exit Banter.] An impudent young 
dog. [Exit. 

SCENE II. 

Another Room in the same. 

Enter Lady Lurewell, Ladies, Marquis, and Captain 
Fireball, <is losing gamesters^ one after another^ 
tearing their cards ^ and flinging them about the 
room. Parly and several Footmen attending. 

Lady Lure. Ruined I undone ! destroyed ! 
I Lady. O Fortune ! Fortune ! Fortune ! 
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2 Lady. What will my husband say ? 

Marq. Oh malheur I malheur ! malheur ! 

J*ire. Blood and fire, I have lost six months' 
pay! 

Marq, A hundred and ten pistoles, sink me ! 

Fire. Sink you ! sink me, that have lost two hun- 
dred and ten pistoles. — Sink you, indeed ) 

Lady Lure. But why would you hazard the bank 
upon one card ? 

Marq. Because me had lose by de card tree times 
before. — Look, dere madame, de very next card had 
been our. Oh morbleu ! que 9a ? 

Lady Lure. I relied altogether on your setting the 
cards ; you used to taill^ with success. 

Marq. Morbleu, madame! me nevre lose before: 
but that Monsieur Sir Arry, dat chevalier Wildair is 
de devil. — Vere is de chevalier ? 

Lady Lure. Counting our money within yonder. 
Go, go, begone ! and bethink yourself of some re- 
venge. — \Exit Marquis.] Here he comes. 

Enter Sir Harry Wildair. 

^/> Uar. Fifteen hundred and seventy louis d'ors 1 
— ^Tall dall de ralL — {Sings.^ Look ye, gentlemen, 
anybody may dance to this tune ; — tall dall de rail. I 
dance to the tune of fifteen hundred pound, the most 
elevated piece of music that ever I heard in my life ; 
they are the prettiest castanets in the world. — \Chinks 
the money. '\ Here, waiters, there's cards and candles 
for you. — {Gives the Footmen money^ Mrs. Parly, 
here's hoods and scarfs for you. \Gives her money. — 
Exeunt Parly <3f«^ Footmen.] And here's fine coaches, 
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splendid equipage, lovely women, and victorious bur- 
gundy for me. — Oh, ye charming angels ! the loser's 
sonow and the gainer's joy : get ye into my pocket — 
Now, gentlemen and ladies, I am your humble ser- 
vant. — You'll excuse me, I hope ; the small devotion 
here that I pay to my good fortune. — How now! 
mute! — Why, ladies, I know that losers have leave 
to speak ; but I don't find that they're privileged to 
be dumb. — Monsieur ! ladies ! captain ! 

[Claps Captain Fireball on the shoulder. 

Fire, Death and hell ! why d'ye strike me, sir ? 

{Drawing. 

Sir Har. To comfort you, sir. — Your ear, captain. 
— The King of Spain is dead. 

Fire, The King of Spain dead ! * 

Sir Har, Dead as Julius Caesar ; I had a letter on't 
just now. 

Fire. Tall dall de rail ! — \SingsI\ Look ye, sir, pray 
strike me again if you please. — See here, sir, you have 
left me but one solitary guinea in the world. — \Puts it 
in his puwth.] Down it goes, i'faith I — Allons for the 
Thatched Housef and the Mediterranean ! — Tall dall 
de rail ! [Exit singing. 

Sir Har. Ha!«ha! ha! — Bravely resolved, cap- 
tain ! 

Lady Lure. Bless me, Sir Harry ! I was afraid of a 
quarrel. I'm so much concerned — 

* Charles II., the last prince of the Austrian line. His death led 
to the accession of the Duke of Anjou, the grandson of Lewis XIV., 
and thus ensued the War of the Succession. 

t A coffee-house in St. James's Street frequented by the more 
roystering officers in the army and navy, and where, as at Wills', 
gambling was carried on at this date. 
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Sir Har. At the loss of your money, madam. But 
why, why should the fair be afflicted ? 
Your eyes, your eyes, ladies, 
Much brighter than the sun, have equal power with 

him, 
And can transform to gold whate'er they please. 
The lawyer's tongue, the soldier's sword. 
The courtier's flattery, and the merchant's trade. 
Are slaves that dig the golden mines for you. 
Your eyes untie the miser's knotted purse. 

\To one Lady. 
Melt into coin the magistrate's massy chain. 
Youth mints for you hereditary lands. 

\To another Lady. 
And gamesters only win when they can lose to you. 

[7<7 Lady Lurewell. 
— This luck is the most rhetorical thing in nature I 

Lady Lure. I have a great mind to forswear cards 
as long as I live. 

1 Lady. And L \^Exit 

2 Lady. And I. [Exit crying. 
Sir Har, What, forswear cards ! why, madam, you'll 

ruin our trade. — I'll maintain, that the money at court 
circulates more by the basset-bank, than the wealth of 
the merchants by the bank of the city. 
Cards ! the great ministers of Fortune's power ; 
That blindly shuffle out her thoughtless favours. 
And make a knave more powerful than a king. 
What adoration do these powers receive 

\Lifting up a card. 
From the bright hands and fingers of the fair. 
Always life up to pay devotion here I 
And then the pleasing fears, the anxious hopes. 
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And dubious joy that entertain our mind ! — 

The capot at picquet, the paroli at basset ; — and then 

ombre ! who can resist the charms of matadores ? * 

Lady Lure. Ay, Sir Harry ; and then the Sept le 
va ! Quinu le va I and Trente leva! 

Sir 'Har, Right, right, madam ! 

luidy Lure. Then the nine of diamonds at comet, 
three fives at cribbage, and pam in lanterloo. Sir 
Harry ! * 

Sir Har, Ay, madam, these are charms indeed. 
Then the pleasure of picking your husband's pocket 
overnight to play at basset next day! Then the 
advantage a fine gentleman may make of a lady's 
necessity, by gaining a favour for fifty pistoles, which 
a hundred years' courtship could never have produced. 

Lady Lure. Nay nay, Sir Harry, that's foul play. 

Sir Har. Nay, nay, madam, 'tis nothing but the 
game j and I have played it so in France a hundred 
times. 

Lady Lure. Come, come, sir, no more on't I'll 
tell you in three words, that rather than forego my 
cards, I'll forswear my visits, fashions, my monkey, 
friends, and relations. 

Sir Har. There spoke the spirit of true-bom English 
quality, with a true French education ! 

Lady Lure. Look ye. Sir Harry, I am well-bom, 
and I was well bred; I brought my husband a large 
fortune ; he shall mortgage, or I will elope. 

* The favourite games of cards of the day. Capd is when one 
party wins all the tricks of cards at picquet. Otn^re, a game of 
cards played by three; matadores, the three principal cards at 
ombre — the ace of spades or clubs, the deuce of spades or clubs, 
and the seven of hearts or diamonds. Pamt the knave of clubs, the 
chief card at lanterloo. 
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Sir Har. No, no, madam ! there's no occasion for 
that See here, madam ! 

Lady Lure, What, the singing-birds, Sir Harry ! 
Let me see. 

Sir Har. Pugh, madam, these are but a few ! — But 
I could wish, de tout man cmur pour quelque commodite^ 
where I might be handsomely plundered of 'em. 

Lady Lure. Ah^ chevalier^ taujours obligtant^ en- 
gageantj et tout fa I 

Sir Har. Allans^ allonSy tnadamef tout d votre 
service. [Pulls her. 

Lady Lure, No, no. Sir Harry, not at this time o' 
day ; you shall hear from me in the evening. 

Sir Har, Then, madam, 1*11 leave you something 
to entertain you the while. 'Tis a French pocket- 
book, with some remarks of my own upon the new 
way of making love. Please to peruse it, and give 
me your opinion in the evening. [Exit 

Lady Lure, [Opening the book,"] A French pocket- 
book, with remarks upon the new way of making love ! 
Then Sir Harry is turning author, I find What's 
here ? — Hi 1 hi ! hi ! a bank-bill for a hundred pound. 
— The new way of making love I — Fardie ^est fort 
galant! — One of the prettiest remarks that ever I saw 
in all my life 1 Well now, that Wildair's a charming 
fellow. — Hi ! hi ! hi ! — He has such an air, and such a 
turn in what he does ! I warrant now, there's a hun- 
dred home-bred blockheads would come — Madam, 
I'll give you a hundred guineas if you'll let me — 
Faugh ! hang their nauseous immodest proceedings ! 
Here's a hundred pound now, and he never names 
the thing : I love an impudent action with an air of 
modesty with all my heart. [Exit 



ACT III. 

SCENE I. 
A Room in Colonel Standard's House. 

Lady Lurewell and Marquis. 

Lady Lure, Well, monsieur, and have you thought 
how to retaliate your ill fortune ? 

Marq. Madame, I have tought dat Fortune be one 
blind bitcL Why should Fortune be kinder to de 
Anglis chevalier dan to de France marquis? Ave 
I not de bon grace ? Ave I not de personage? Ave 
I not de understanding? Can de Anglis chevalier 
dance bettre dan I ? Can de Anglis chevalier fence 
bettre dan I? Can de Anglis chevalier play basset 
bettre dan I? Den why should Fortune be kinder 
to de Anglis chevalier dan de France marquis ? 

Lady Lure. Why ? because Fortune is blind. 

Marq. Blind ! yes, begar, and dumb and deaf too. 
— ^Vell den, Fortune give de Anglisman de riches, but 
nature give de Franceman de politique to correct de 
unequal distribution. 

Lady Lure. But how can you correct it, monsieur? 

Marq. Ecoute, madame. Sir Arry Wildair his vife 
is dead. 

Lady Lure. And what advantage can you make of 
that? 
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Marq, Begar, madame — ^hil hi! hi! — de Anglis- 
man's dead vife sail cuckol her husband. 

Lady Lure. How, how, sir, a dead woman cuckold 
her husband ! 

Marg, Mark, madame. We Francemen make a 
de distinction between de design and de term of de 
treaty. — She canno touch his head, but she can cuckol 
his pocket of ten tousan livres. 

Lady Lure. Pray explain yourself, sir. 

Marq. I have Sir Arry Wildair his vife in my 
pocket 

Lady Lure. How, Sir Harry's wife in your pocket I 

Marq. Hold, madame ; dere is an autre distinction 
between de design and de term of de treaty. 

Lady Lure. Pray, sir, no more of your distinctions, 
but speak plain. 

Marq. Wen de Franceman's politique is in his 
head, dere is noting but distinction upon his tongue. 
— See here, madame ! I ave de picture of Sir An^s 
vife in my pocket 

Lady Lure. Is't possible ? 

Marq. Voyez! 

Lady Lure. The very same, and finely drawn. 
Pray, monsieur, how did you purchase it ? 

Marq. As me did purchase de picture, so me 
did gain de substance, de dear, dear substance, by 
de bon mien, de France air, chantant, charmant de 
politique k la t6te, and dan^ant k la pied. 

Lady Lure. Lard bless me I how cunningly some 
women can play the rogue ! Ah ! have I found it 
out ! Now, as I hope for mercy, I'm glad on't I hate 
to have any woman more virtuous than myself — Here 
was such a work with my Lady Wildair's piety ! my 
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Lady WildaiVs conduct! and my Lady Wildair's fidelity, 
forsooth! — Now, dear monsieur, you have infallibly 
told me the best news that I ever heard in my life. 
Well, and she was but one of us ! eh ? 

Marq, Oh, madam ! me no tell tale, me no scan- 
dalise de dead; de picture be dumb, de picture say 
noting. 

Lady Lure. Come, come, sir, no more distinctions ; 
I'm sure it was so. I would have given the world for 
such a story of her while she was living. She was 
charitable, forsooth! and she was devout, forsooth; 
and everybody was twitted i' th' teeth with my lady 
Wildair's reputation: And why don't you mark her 
behaviour, and her discretion ? She goes to church 
twice a-day. — Ah ! I hate these congregation-women. 
There's such a fuss and such a clutter about their 
devotion, that it makes more noise than all the bells 
in the parish. — ^Well, but what advantage can you 
make now of the picture? 

Marq, De advantage of ten tousand livres, pardie ! 
— Attendez vous, madame. Dis lady she die at Mont- 
pelier in France: I have de broder in dat city dat 
write me one account dat she die in dat city, and dat 
she send me dis picture as a legacy, wid a tousand 
baise-mains to de dear marquis, de charmant marquis, 
mon coeur le marquis. 

Lady Lure. Ay, here was devotion ! here was dis- 
cretion I here was fidelity I Mon cceur le marquis I ha ! 
ha ! ha ! Well, but how will this procure the money ? 

Marq, Now, madam, for de France politique. 

Lady Lure, Ay, what is the French politic ? 

Marq, Never to tell a secret to a voman. — Madame, 
je suis votre serviteur. \Runs off. 
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Lady Lure. Hold, hold, sir; we shan't part so; I 
will have it {Follows. 

Enter Colonel Standard and Captain Fireball. 

Fire. Ha ! Look ! look ! Look ye there, brother ! 
See how they coquette it ! Oh ! there's a look i there's 
a simper ! there's a squeeze for you ! Ay, now the 
marquis is at it. Mon cemr, ma foi^ pardie^ aliens 1 — 
Don't you see how the French rogue has the head, 
and the feet, and the hands, and the tongue, all going 
together ? 

Stand, [Walking tn disorder.] Whereas my reason? 
Where's my philosophy ? where's my religion now ? 

Fire. I'll tell you where they are, in your forehead, 
sir. — Blood ! I say, revenge ! 

Stand, But how, dear brother? 

Fire. Why, stab him, stab him now. — Italian, 
Spaniard, I say. 

Stand. Stab him ! why, cuckoldom's a hydra that 
bears a thousand heads ; and though I should cut this 
one off, the monster still would sprout Must I murder 
all the fops in the nation ? and to save my head from 
horns, expose my neck to the halter ? 

Fire. 'Sdeath, sir, can't you kick and cuff? — Kick 
one. 

Stand. Cane another. 

Fire. Cut off the ears of a third 

Stand. Slit the nose of a fourth. 

Fire. Tear cravats. 

Stand. Burn perukes. 

Fire. Shoot their coach-horses. 

Stand A noble plot ! — But now it's laid, how shall 
we put it in execution ? for not one of these fellows 
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stirs about without his garde-du^crps. Then they're 

stout as heroes; for I can assure you, that a beau 

with six footmen shall fight you any gentleman in 

Christendom. 

Enter Footman. 

Foot Sir, here's Mr. Clincher below, who begs the 
honour to kiss your hand. 

Stand. Ay, why, here's another beau. 

Fire. Let him come, let him come ; I'll show you 
how to manage a beau presently. 

Stand Hold, hold, sir ; this is a simple inoffensive 
fellow, that will rather make us diversion. 

Fire. Diversion! ay. Why, I'll knock him down 
for diversion. 

Stand No, no; prithee, be quiet; I gave him a 
surfeit of intriguing some months ago before I was 
married. — Here, bid him come up. — \Exit Footman.] 
He's worth your acquaintance, brother. 

Fire. My acquaintance ! what is he ? 

Stand. A fellow of a strange weather-cock head, 
very hard, but as light as the wind ; constantly full of 
the times, and never fails to pick up some humour or 
other out of the public revolutions, that proves divert- 
ing enough. Some time ago he had got the travelling 
maggot in his head, and was going to the Jubilee upon 
all occasions : but lately since the new revolution in 
Europe, another spirit has possessed him, and he runs 
stark mad after news and politics. 

Enter Clincher. 

Clinch. News, news, colonel, great ! — Eh ! what's 
this fellow? Methinks he has a kind of suspicious 
air. — Your ear, colonel. — ^The Pope's dead. 
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Stand, Where did you hear it ? 

Clinch. I read it in the public news. [ Whispering, 

Stand. Ha ! ha 1 ha ! — And why d'ye whisper it for 
a secret? 

Clinch. Odso! faith, thafs true. — But that fellow 
there, what is he ? 

Stand. My brother Fireball, just come home from 
the Baltic 

Clinch. Odso ! — Noble captain, I'm your most 
humble and obedient servant, from the poop to the 
forecastle. — Nay, a kiss o' t'other side, pray. — Now, 
dear captain, tell us the news. — Odso ! I'm so pleased 
I have met you ! Well, the news, dear captain. — ^You 
sailed a brave squadron of men-of-war to the Baltic. — 
Well, and what then? eh ? 

Fire. Why, then — we came back again. 

Clinch. Did you, faith ? — Foolish 1 foolish 1 very 
foolish ! — a right sea-captain. — But, what did you do? 
how did you fight ? what storms did you meet ? and 
what whales did you see ? 

Fire. We had a violent storm off the coast of 
Jutland. 

Clinch. Jutland 1 Ay, that's part of Portugal — 
Well, and so; — you entered the Sound; — ^and you 
mauled Copenhagen, fjEiith. — And then that pretty^ 
dear sweet, pretty King of Sweden ! * what sort of 
man is he, pray ? 

Fire. Why, tall and slender. 

Clinch. Tall and slender ! Much about my pitch ? 
eh? 

Fire. Not so gross, nor altogether so low. 

Clinch. No ! I'm sorry for't ; very sorry indeed ! 

* Charles XII.. the " Madman of the North." 
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Enter Parly to the door; Clincher beckons her with 
his hands behind going badswards^ and speaking to 
her and the gentlemen by turns. 

Well, and what more? And so you bombarded 
Copenhagen. — Mrs. Parly! — ^Whiz! slap went the 
bombs. — Mrs. Parly! — And so, well, not altogether 
so gross, you say ? — Here's a letter, you jade ! — ^Very 
tall, you say? is the king very tall? Here's a guinea, 
you jade ! — [Parly takes the letter^ and exit; Colonel 
Standard observes him.] Hem ! hem I colonel, I'm 
mightily troubled with the phthisic of late. — Hem ! 
hem ! a strange stoppage of my breast here : hem ! 
but now it is off again. — Well, but, captain, you tell 
us no news at all 

Eire, I tell you one piece that all the world knows, 
and still you are a stranger to it 

Clinch, Bless me 1 what can this be? 

I¥re, That you are a fooL 

Clinch. Eh! witty, witty sei^-captain. Odsol and 
I wonder, captain, that your understanding did not 
split your ship to pieces. 

J*i're. Why so, sir? 

Clinch, Because, sir, it is so very shallow, very 
shallow. There's wit for you, sir — 

Reenter Parly, and gives Colonel Standard a letter, 

Odso ! a letter ! then, there's news.-^What, is it the 
foreign post ? — What news, dear colonel, what news ? 
— Hark ye, Mrs. Parly. 

[Talks with Parly whUe Colonel Standard reads 
the letter. 
Stand, The son of a whore ! is it he ? [Reads. 
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Dear Madam^ 
I was afraid to break open the seal of your letter^ 
test I should violate the work of your fair hands. — Oh, 
fulsome fop ! — /, therefore^ with the warmth of my 
kisses thawed it asunder, — ^Ay, here's such a turn of 
style as takes a fine lady ! — / have no news but that 
the Pop^s dead^ and I have some packets upon that affair 
to send to my correspondent in Wales; but I shall waive 
all business^ and hasten to wait on you at the hour 
appointed^ with the wings of a Flying Post Yours^ 

Toby Clincher. 

Very well, Mr. Toby. — Hark ye, brother, this fellow's 
a rogue. 

Fire. A damned rogue ! 

Stand. See here ! a letter to my wife ! 

Fire. 'Sdeath I let me tear him to pieces. 

Stand. No, no ; we'll manage him to more advan- 
tage. Take him with you to Locket's, and invent 
some way or other to fuddle him. — Here, Mr. Clincher, 
I have prevailed on my brother here to give you a 
very particular account of the whole voyage to the 
Sound by his own journal, if you please to honour 
him with your company at Locket's. 

Clinch. His own journal ! Odso, let me see it 

Stand. Show it him. 

Fire. Here, sir. 

Clinch. Now for news. — ^[Reads.] Thursday^ August 
the i*] thy from the 6th noon to this day noon^ winds vari- 
able, courses per traverse, true course protracted, with 
all impediments allowed, is north 45 degrees, west 60 
miles, difference of latitude 42 miles, departure west 
40 miles, latitude per judgment 54 degrees 13 minutes 
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meridian distance current from the bearing of the land^ 
and the latitude is 88 miles. — Odso ! great news, faith. 
— Let me see — At noon broke our maintopsail-yard^ 
being rotten in the slings ; two whales southward, — 
Odso! a whale! great news, faith. — Come, come 
along, captain. — But d'ye hear? With this proviso, 
gentlemen, that I won't drink ; for, hark ye, captain, 
between you and I, there's a fine lady in the wind, 
and I shall have the longitude and latitude of a fine 
lady, and the — 

Fire. A fine lady ! ah, the rogue ! \Aside. 

Clinch. Yes, a fine lady, colonel, a very fine lady. 
— Come, no ceremony, good captain. 

\Exit with Captain Fireball. 

Stand Well, Mrs. Parly, how go the rest of our 
affairs ? 

Far. Why, worse and worse, sir ; here's more mis- 
chief still, more branches a sprouting. 

Stand. Of whose planting, pray ? 

Far. Why, that impudent young rogue. Sir Harry 
Wildair's brother, has commenced his suit, and fee'd 
counsel already. — ^Look here, sir, two pieces, for which, 
by article, I am to receive four. 

Stand. [Aside."] Tis a hard case now, that a man 
must give four guineas for the good news of his dis- 
honour! Some men throw away then: money in 
debauching other men's wives, and I lay out mine to 
keep my own honest: — but this is making a man's 
fortune ! — [Aloud.] Well, child, there's your pay ; and 
I expect, when I come back, a true account how the 
business goes on. 

Far. But suppose the business be done before you 
come back ? 
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Stand. No, no ; she han't seen him yet ; and her 
pride will preserve her against the first assaults. 
Besides, I shan't stay. \Exeunt. 



SCENE IL 
Another Room in the same. 

Enter Sir Harry Wildair and Lady Lurewell. 

Lady Lure. Well now, Sir Harry, this book you 
gave me ! As I hope to breathe, I think 'tis the best 
penned piece I have seen a great while ; I don't know 
any of our authors have writ in so florid and genteel 
a style. 

Sir Bar. Upon the subject, madam, I dare affirm 
there is nothing extant more moving. — Look ye, 
madam, I am an author rich in expressions ; 
The needy poets of the age may fill 
Their works with rhapsodies of flames and darts. 
Their barren sighs and tears, their speaking looks 
And amorous vows, that might in Chaucer's time, 
Perhaps, have pass'd for love ; but now 
'Tis only such as I can touch that noble passion. 
And by the true, persuasive eloquence, 
Tum'd in the moving style of louis d'ors. 
Can raise the ravish'd female to a rapture. 
In short, madam, I'll match Cowley in softness, o'er- 
top Milton in sublime, banter Cicero in eloquence, 
and Dr. Swan in quibbling, by the help of that most 
ingenious society, called the Bank of England* 

* A few years before the date of this play the Bank of England 
had been incorporated by William III. 
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Lady Lure. Ay, Sir Harry, I begin to hate that old 
thing called love ; they say 'tis clear out in France. 

SirHar. Clear out, clear out I nobody wears it: and 
here, too, honesty went out with the slashed doublets, 
and love with the close-bodied gowns. Love ! 'tis so 
obsolete, so mean, and out of fashion, that I can com- 
pare it to nothing but the miserable picture of Patient 
Grizzle at the head of an old ballad. — Faugh ! 

Lctdy Lure, Ha ! ha 1 ha ! the best emblem in the 
world. — Come, Sir Harry, faith we'll run it down. — 
Love ! ay, methinks I see the mournful Melpomene 
with her handkerchief at her eye, her heart full of fire, 
her eyes full of water, her head full of madness, and 
her mouth full.of nonsense. — Oh, hang it ! 

Sir Hot. Ay, madam. Then the doleful ditties, 
piteous plaints, the daggers, the poisons \-r 

Lady Lure. Oh, the vapours ! 

Sir Har, Then a man must kneel, and a man 
must swear. — [Aside.] There is a repose, I see, in 
the next room. 

Lady Lure. Unnatural stuff ! 

Sir Har. Oh, madam, the most unnatural thing in 
the world ; as fulsome as a sack-posset ; — \Pulling her 
towards the door] ungenteel as a wedding-ring, and as 
impudent as the naked statue was in the Park. 

[Fulls her again. 

Lady Lure. Ay, Sir Harry; I hate love that's 
impudent These poets dress it up so in their 
tragedies, that no modest woman can bear it. Your 
way is much the more tolerable, I must confess. 

Sir Har. Ay, ay^ madam; I hate your rude whining 
and sighing ; it puts a lady out of countenance. 

[Pulling her. 
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Lady Lure. Truly so it does.— Hang their im- 
pudence 1 — But where are we going ? 
.SrV Har. Only to rail at love, madam. 

\Pulls her in. 

Enter Banter. 
Ban, Hey ! who's here ? 

Re-enter Lady Lurewelu 

Lady Lure, Psha, prevented ! By a stranger too ! 
Had it been my husband now. — Psha! — Very familiar, 
sir. 

Ban, Madam, you have dropped your hat 

\Takes up Sir Harry's hat^ that was dropped in 
the room. 

Lady Lure, Discovered, too, by a stranger ! — What 
shall I do ? 

SirHar, [ Within!\ Madam, you have got the most 
confounded pens here ! Can't you get the colonel to 
write the superscriptions of your letters for you ? 

Lxtdy Lure, Lord bless me. Sir Harry ! don't you 
know that the colonel can't write French? Your 
time is so precious ! 

Sir Har, Shall I direct by way of Rouen or Paris ? 

Lady Lure, Which you will. 

Ban, Madam, I very much applaud your choice of 
a secretary ; he understands the intrigues of most 
courts in Europe they say. 

Re-enter Sir Harry Wildair, with a letter. 

Sir Har, Here, madam, I presume 'tis right. — ^This 
gentleman a relation of yours, madam ? — Dem him ! 

[Aside, 
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Ban, Brother, your humble servant 

Sir Har. Brother! by what relation, sir? 

Ban. Begotten by the same father, bom of the 
same mother, brother kindred, and brother beau. 

Sir Har, Heyday ! how the fellow strings his 
genealogy! — Look ye, sir, you may be brother to 
Tom Thumb for aught I know ; but if you are my 
brother, I could have wished you in your mother's 
womb for an hour or two longer. 

Ban, Sir, I received your letter at Oxford, with 
your commands to meet you in London ; and if you 
can remember your own hand, there 'tis. 

[Gives a letter. 

Sir Har, [Looking over the letter,"] Oh ! pray, sir, 
let me consider you a little. — By Jupiter, a pretty boy, 
a very pretty boy ! a handsome face, good shape — 
[Walks about and views Aim] well dressed. — The 
rogue has a good leg too I — Come, kiss me, child. — 
Ay, he kbses like one of the family, the right velvet 
lip. — Canst thou dance, child ? 

Ban. Oui, monsieur. 

Zady Lure, Heyday! French too! why sure, sir, 
you could never be bred at Oxford ! 

Ban, No, madam, my clothes were made in Londoa 
— Brother, I have some affairs of consequence to com- 
municate, which require a little privacy. 

Lady Lure, Oh, sir, I beg your pardon. 111 leave 
you. — Sir Harry, you'll stay supper ? 

Sir Har, Assurdment, madame. 

Ban, Yes, madam, we'll both stay. 

[Exit Lady Lurewell. 

&> Har, Both ! — Sir, 111 send you back to your 
mutton commons again. How now? 
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Ban, No^ no ; I shall find better mutton commons 
by messing with you, brother. — Come, Sir Harry ; if 
you stay, I stay ; if you go, allons ! 

Sir Har. Why, the devil's in this young fellow ! 
Why, sirrah, hast thou any thoughts of being my heir? 
Why, you dog, you ought to pimp for me, you should 
keep a pack of wenches o' purpose to hunt down 
matrimony. Don't you know, sir, that lawful wedlock 
in me is certain poverty to you? Look ye, sirrah, 
come along : and for my disappointment just now, if 
you don't get me a new mistress to-night, 111 marry 
to-morrow, and won't leave you a groat. — Go, pimp, 
like a dutiful brother I \Pushes him aut^ and exit 



ACT IV. 

SCENE I. 
A Tavern. 

Enter Captain Fireball, hauling in Clincher. 

Fire. Come, sir, not drink the king's health ! 

Clinch. Pray now, good captain, excuse me. Look 
here, sir ; — \Pulling out his watch"] the critical minute, 
the critical minute, faith ! 

Fire. What d'ye mean, sir? 

Clinch. The lady's critical minute, sir. — Sir, your 
humble servant [Going. 

Fire. Well, the death of this Spanish king will — 

Clinch. [Returning,] Eh ! what's that of the Spanish 
king ? Tell me, dear captain, tell me. 

Fire. Sir, if you please to sit down, I'll tell you 
that old Don Carlos is dead. 

Clinch. Dead I — ^nay, then — [Sits danm.] Here, pen 
and ink, boy ; pen and ink presently ; I must write to 
my correspondent in Wales straight — Dead ! — 

[RiseSf and walks about in disorder. 

Fire. What's the matter, su:? 

Clinch. Politics, politics, stark mad with politics. 

Fire. 'Sdeath, sir, what have such fools as you to 
do with politics ? 

Clinch. What, sir ? the Succession ! — Not mind the 
Succession ! 

a87 
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Fire, Nay, that's minded already ; 'tis settled upon 
a prince of France ? 

Clinch. What, settled already ! — ^the best news that 
ever came into England ! — Come, captain, faith and 
troth, captain, here's a health to the Succession. 

Fire. Burn the Succession, sir! I won't drink it 
What, drink confusion to our trade, religion, and 
liberties ! 

Clinch. Ay, by all means. As for trade, d'ye see ? 
I'm a gentleman, and hate it mortally. These trades- 
men are the most impudent fellows we have, and spoil 
all our good manners. What have we to do with 
trade? 

Fire. A trim politician, truly ! And what do you 
think of our religion, pray ! 

Clinch, Hi! hi! hi! — ^religion! And what has a 
gentleman to do with religion, pray ? And to hear a 
sea-captain talk of religion ! — that's pleasant, faith ! 

Fire. And have you no regard to our liberties, sir ? 

Clinch. Psha ! liberties ! that's a jest We beaux 
shall have liberty to whore and drink in any govern- 
ment, and that's all we care for. — 

Enter Colonel Standard. 

Dear colonel, the rarest news ! 

Stand. Damn your news, sir! why are not you 
drunk by this ? 

Clinch. A very civil question, truly ! 

Stand, Here, boy, bring in the brandy. — Fill ! 

Clinch. This is a piece of politics that I don't so 
well comprehend. 

Stand. Here, sir; now drink it off, or — [Draws] 
expect your throat cut ! 
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Clifuh. Ay, ay, this comes o' the Succession ; fire 
and sword already ! 

Stand. Come, sir, off with it ! 

Clinch. Pray, colonel, what have I done to be 
burned alive? 

Stand. Drink, sir, I say ! — [Aside to Captain Fire- 
ball.] Brother, manage him ; I must be gone. [Exit. 

Fire. Ay, drink, sir 1 

Clinch. Eh ! what the devil, attacked both by sea 
and land ! — Look ye, gentlemen, if I must be poisoned, 
pray let me choose my own dose. Were I a lord 
now, I should have the privilege of the block ; and 
as I'm a gentleman, pray stifle me with claret at least ; 
don't let me die like a bawd, with brandy. 

Fire. Brandy ! you dog, abuse brandy ! flat treason 
against the navy-royal ! — Sirrah, I'll teach you to abuse 
the fleet 1— Here, Shark 1 [Calls. 

Enter Shark. 

Get three or four of the ship's crei^, and press this 
fellow aboard the Beelzebub.* 

Shark. Ay, master. [Exit. 

Clinch. What i aboard the Beelzebub ! Nay, nay, 
dear captain, I'll choose to go to the devil this way. 
— Here, sir, your good health — ^and my own con- 
fusion, I'm afraid! — [Drinks it off.^ Oh, fire! fire! 
flames ! brimstone ! and tobacco ! [Beats his stomach. 

Fire. Here, quench it, quench it then. Take the 
glass, sir. 

Clinch. What, another broadside ! nay, then I'm 
sunk downright ! Dear captain, give me quarter ; 

* The navy at this date was chiefly manned by the arbitrary 
system of impressing. 

VOL. I. T 
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consider the present juncture of affairs ; youll spoil 
my head, ruin my politics — faith, you will 1 

/i'nr. Here, Shark ! [Calls. 

Clinch. Well, well, I will drink !— The devil take 
Shark for me ! — [Drinks,"] Whiz ! buz ! don't you 
hear it ? put your ear to my breast, and hear how it 
whizzes like a hot iron ! — £h ! bless me, how the ship 
rolls ! — I can't stand upon my legs, faith I — Dear 
captain^ give me a kiss. — Ay, bum the Succession ! 
— Look ye, captain, I shall be sea-sick presently ! 

[Falls into Captain Fireball's arms. 

Re-enter Shark and Sailor with a chair. 

Fire. Here, in with him I 

Shark, Ay, ay, sir ! — Avast, avast ! — [They put 
Clincher into the chair,"] Here, boy. — No Nantes 
left ? [ Topes the glass. 

Fire. Bring him along. 

Clinch. Politics ! politics ! brandy politics ! 

[Exeunt. 

SCENE II. 
A Room in Colonel Standard's House. 

Enter Lady Lurewell and Parly. 

Lcuiy lure. Did you ever see such an impudent 
young rogue as that Banter ? He followed his brother 
up and down from place to place so very close that 
we could not so much as whisper. 

Par. I reckon, Sir Harry will dispose of him now, 
madam, where he may be secured. But I wonder, 
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madam, why Clincher comes not according to his 
letter ! 'tis near the hour. 

Lady Lure, I wish, Parly, that no harm may befall 
me to-day; for I had a most frightful dream last 
night ; I dreamt of a mouse 1 

Par. Tis strange, madam, you should be so much 
afraid of that little creature, that can do you no harm I 

Lady Lure, Look ye, girl, we women of quality 
have each of us some darling fright. I, now, hate 
a mouse; my Lady Lovecards abhors a cat; Mrs. 
Fiddlefan can't bear a squirrel; the Countess of 
Picquet abominates a frog; and my Lady Swiftiair 
hates a man ! 

Enter Marquis, running, 

Marq. Madame ! madame ! madame ! pardie, voyez ! 
— L'argent I I'argent ! \Show5 a bag of fnoney. 

Lady Lure. As I hope to breathe, he has got it ! — 
Well, but how ? how, dear monsieur ? 

Afarq. Ah, madame I begar, Monsieur Sir Any be 
one piganeau. — Voyez, madame; me did tell him 
dat my broder in Montpelier did fiimise his lady wid 
ten tousan livres for de expence of her travaille ; 
and dat she not being able to write wen she was 
dying, did give him de picture for de certificate and 
de credential to receive de money from her husband. 
Mark ye 1 

Lady Lure, The best plot in the world ! — You told 
him that your brother lent her the money in France, 
when her bills, I suppose, were delayed. — You put 
in that, I presume. 

Afarq, Oui, oui, madame. 

Lady Lure, And that upon her death-bed she gave 
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your brother the picture, as a certificate to Sir Hany 
that she had received the money, which picture your 
brother sent over to you, with commission to receive 
the debt ? 

Marq, Assur^nent — Dere was the politique, de 
France politique I — See, madame, wat he can do, de 
f!rance marquis ! He did make de Anglise lady 
cuckle her husband when she was living, and sheat 
him when she was dead, b^ar : ha I ha 1 ha ! — Oh I 
pardie, c'est bon. 

Lady Lure, Ay, but what did Sir Harry say ? 

Marq, Oh I begar monsieur chevalier he love his 
vife; he say, dat if she take up a bundre tousan 
livres, he would repay it ; be knew de picture, he say, 
and order me de money from his stewar. — Oh, Notre 
Dame 1 Monsieur Sir Harry be one dupe. 

Lady Lure, Well, but, monsieur, I long to know 
one thing. Was the conquest you made of this lady 
so easy? What assaults did you make? and what 
resistance did she show ? 

Marq, Resistance against de France marquis? 
Voyez, madame ; dere was tree doux-yeux, one 
serenade, an' two capre ; dat was all, begar 1 

Lady Lure, Chatilliontel There's nothing in nature 
so sweet to a longing woman as a malicious story. — 
Well, monsieur! 'tis about a thousand pounds; we 
go snacks. 

Marq, Snacke ! pardie, for what ? why snacke, 
madame ? Me will give you de present of fifty louis- 
d'ors ; dat is ver good snacke for you. 

Lady Lure, And you'll give me no more? — Very 
well! 

Afarq, Ver' well ! yes, begar, 'tis ver* well ! — Con- 
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sidre, madame, me be de poor refugid, me 'ave noting 
but de religious charity and de France politique, de 
fruit of my own address, dat is all 

Lady Lure, Ay, an object of charity, with a thou- 
sand pound in his fist ! Hem ! — \Knocking below, — 
Exit Parly.] Oh, monsieur! that's my husband; I 
know his knocL — He must not see you. Get into 
the closet till by and by. — \Hurries him /».] And if 
I don't be revenged upon your France politique, then 
have I no English politique. — Hang the money 1 I 
would not for twice a thousand pound forbear abusing 
this virtuous woman to her husband. 

Re-enter Parly. 

Par, 'Tis Sir Harry, madam. 

Ludy Lure, As I could wish. — Chairs. 

Enter Sir Harry Wildair. 

Sir Har, Here, Mrs. Parly, in the first place I 
sacrifice a louis-d'or to thee for good luck. 

Par, A guinea, sir, will do as well 

Sir Har, No, no, child ; French money is always 
most successful in bribes, and very much in fashion, 
child \Exit Parly. 

Enter Dicky and runs to Sir Harry. 

Dicky, Sir, will you please to have your own 
nightcaps ? 

Sir Har, Sirrah ! 

Dicky, Sir, sir ! shall I order your chair to the back- 
door by five o'clock in the morning ? 
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SirHar, The devirs in the fellow! Get you gone ! 
— [Dicky runs oui!\ Now, dear madam, I have secured 
my brother, you have disposed the colonel, and we 
may rail at love till we han't a word more to say. 

Lady Lure, Ay, Sir Harry. — Please to sit a little, 
sir. — You must know I'm in a strange humour of 
asking you some questions. — How did you like your 
lady, pray, sir? 

Sir Har, Like her ! — ha ! ha ! ha ! — so very well, 
faith, that for her very sake I'm in love with every 
woman I meet 

LcLdy Lure, And did matrimony please you ex- 
tremely ? 

Sir liar. So very much, that if polygamy were 
allowed, I would have a new wife every day. 

Lculy Lure. Oh, Sir Harry ! this is raillery. But 
your serious thoughts upon the matter, pray. 

^/> Bar. Why then, madam, to give you my true 
sentiments of wedlock : I had a lady that I married 
by chance, she was virtuous by chance, and I loved 
her by great chance. Nature gave her beauty, educa- 
tion, and air, and Fortune threw a young fellow of 
five-and-twenty in her lap. I courted her all day, 
loved her all night, she was my mistress one day, my 
wife another : I found in one the variety of a thou? 
sand, and the very confinement of marriage gave me 
the pleasure of change. 

Lady Lure, And she was very virtuous ? 

Sir Har. Look ye, madam, you know she was 
beautiful She had good nature about her mouth, 
the smile of beauty in her cheeks, sparkling wit in 
her forehead, and sprightly love in her eyes. 

Lady Lure, Pshal I knew her very well; the 
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woman was well enough. But you don^t answer my 
question, sir. 

Sir Har, So, madam, as I told you before, she 
was young and beautiful, I was rich and vigorous; 
.gstate gave a lustre to my love, and a swing to 
our enjoyrneBt^, round, like the ring that made us 
one, our golden pleasures circled without end. 

Lady Lure. Golden pleasures I golden fiddlesticks ! 
— ^What d'ye tell me of your canting stuff? Was she 
virtuous, I say ? 

Sir Har. {Aside^ Ready to burst with envy ; but 
I will torment thee a little. — [Aloud.] So, madam, I 
powdered to please her, she dressed to engage me ! 
we toyed away the morning in amorous nonsense, 
lolled away the evening in the Park, or the playhouse, 
and all the night — hem ! — 

Lady Lure. Look ye, sir, answer my question, or 
I shall take it ill 

Sir Har. Then, madam, there was never such a 
pattern of unity. — Her wants were still prevented by 
my supplies ; my own heart whispered me her desires, 
'cause she herself was there ; no contention ever rose, 
but the dear strife of who should most oblige ; no 
noise about authority : for neither would stoop to 
command, 'cause both thought it glory to obey. 

Lady Lure. Stuff! stuff! stuff! — I won't believe a 
word on't. 

Sir Har. Ha ! ha ! ha ! — Then, madam, we never 
felt the yoke of matrimony, because our inclinations 
made us one ; a power superior to the forms of wed- 
lock. The marriage-torch had lost its weaker light in 
the bright ffame of mutual love that joined our hearts 
before. Then — 
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Lady Lure, Hold, hold, sir ! I cannot bear it ; Sir 
Harry, I'm affronted. 

•Sir Har. Ha ! ha ! ha ! affronted !— 

Liidy Lure, Yes, sir ; 'tis an affront to any woman 
to hear another commended ; and I will resent it — 
In short, Sir Harry, your wife was a — 

Sir Har, Buz, madam I — no detraction. — I'll tell 
you what she was. — So much an angel in her conduct, 
that though I saw another in her arms, I should have 
thought the devil had raised the phantom, and my 
more conscious reason had given my eyes the lie. 

Ledy Lure, Very well ! then I an't to be believed, 
it seems. — But, d'ye hear, sir ? 

Sir Bar, Nay, madam, do you hear? I tell you, 
'tis not in the power of malice to cast a blot upon her 
fame ; and though the vanity of our sex, and the envy 
of yours, conspired both against her honour, I would 
not hear a syllable. [Stopping his ears. 

Lady Lure, Why then, as I hope to breathe, you 

shall bear it. — ^The picture I the picture 1 the picture ! 

[Bawling aloud. 

Sir Har, Ran, tan, tan! A pistol-bullet from ear 
to ear.. 

Lady Lure, That picture which you had just now 
from the French marquis, for a thousand pound, that 
very picture did your very virtuous wife send to the 
marquis as a pledge of her very virtuous and dying 
affection. So that you are both robbed of your 
honour, and cheated of your money. [Aloud, 

Sir Har, Louder, louder, madam ! 

Lady Lure, I tell you, sir, your wife was a jilt ; I 
know it, I'll swear it. — She virtuous ! she was a devil. 

Sir Har, Fal, al, deral ! [Sings, 
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Lady Lure. Was ever the like seen ! He won't hear 
me — I burst with malice, and now he won't mmd me. 
— ^Won't you hear me yet ? 

Sir Ear. No, no, madam. 

Lady Lure. Nay, then I can't bear it — [Bursts out 
a^fying,] Sir, I must say that you're an unworthy 
person, to use a woman of quality at this rate, when 
she has her heart fiill of malice ; I don't know but it 
may make me miscarry. Sir, I say again and again, 
that she was no better than one of us, and I know it ; 
I have seen it with my eyes, so I have. 

.SIrV LTar. Good Heavens deliver me, I beseech 
thee 1 How shall I 'scape ? [Aside. 

Lady Lure, Will you hear me yet? Dear Sir 
Harry, do but hear me ; I'm longing to speak. 

Sir Har. Oh, I have it ! — Hush ! hush ! hush ! 

Lady Lure. Eh 1 what's the matter ? 

Sir Har. A mouse ! a mouse I a mouse ! 

Lady Lure. Where? where? where? 

Sir Har. Your petticoats, your petticoats, madam ! 
— ^[Lady Lurewell shrieks and runs of.] Oh, my 
head 1 I was never worsted by a woman before. — ^But 
I have heard so much as to know the marquis to be a 
villain. — [Knocking.l Nay, then I must run for't — 
[Runs (mty and returns.] The entry is stopped by a 
chair coming in ; and something there is in that chair 
that I will discover, if I can find a place to hide 
myself. — [Goes to the closet-door.] Fast 1 I have keys 
about me for most locks about St James's.* — Let me 

* At this date most of the houses around St James's Park had 
back-doors opening into the Park. Except by licence from the Lord 
Chamberlain no one was permitted to open these doors, or to have 
keys to them. 
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see. — \Tries one key,] No, no ; this opens my Lady 
Planthom's back-door. — [Trus another.] Nor this; 
this is the key to my Lady Stakeall's garden. — [Tries 
a Mrd.] Ay, ay, this does it, faith. 

[Goes info the closet and peeps out. 

Enter Shark and Sailor, with Clincher in a chair ; 

Vaxlisv following. 

Par. Hold, hold, friend 1 who gave you orders to 
lug in your dirty chair into the house ? 

Shark. My master, sweetheart 

Par. Who is your master, impudence ? 

Shark. Everybody, saucebox. — And, for the present, 
here's my master ! and, if you have anything to say to 
him, there he is for ye. — [Lugs Clincher out of the 
chairj and throws him upon the floor.] Steer away, 
Tom. [Exit with Sailor. 

Sir Har. What the devil, Mr. Jubilee, is it you ? 

Par. Bless me! the gentleman's dead! Murder! 

murder 1 

Re-enter Lady Lurewell. 

Lady Lure. Protect me! What's the matter. 
Clincher? 

Par. Mr. Clincher, are you dead, sir ? 

Clinch. Yes. 

Lctdy Lure. Oh ! then, 'tis well enough. — Are you 
drunk, sir? 

Clinch. No. 

Lady Lure. Well ! certainly I'm the most unfortu- 
nate woman living : all my affairs, all my designs, all 
my intrigues miscarry. — Faugh! the beast — But, sir, 
whaf s the matter with you ? 

Clinch. Politics. 
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Par. Where have you been, sir? 
Clinch. Shark ! 

Lady Lure. What shall we do with him, Parly? If 
the colonel should come home now, we were ruined. 

Enter Colonel Standard. 

Oh, inevitable destruction ! 

Sir Har. Ay, ay ; unless I relieve her now, all the 
world can't save her. 

Stand. Bless me ! what's here ? — Who are you, sir ? 

Clinch. Brandy. 

Stand. See there, madam ! — Behold the man that 
you prefer to mel And such as he are all those 
topgallants that daily haunt my house, ruin your 
honour, and disturb my quiet. — I urge not the sacred 
bond of marriage; I'll waive your earnest vows of 
truth to me, and only lay the case in equal balance ; 
and see whose merit bears the greater weight, his or 
mine. 

Sir Har. Well argued, colonel I 

Stand. Suppose yourself freely disengaged, un- 
married, and to make a choice of him you thought 
most worthy of your love ; would you prefer a brute ? 
a monkey ? one destined only for the sport of man ? 
— Yes; take him to your bed; there let the beast 
disgorge his fulsome load in your fair, lovely bosom ; 
snore out his passion in your soft embrace ; and, with 
the vapours of his sick debauch, perfume your sweet 
apartment 

LcLdy Lure. Ah, nauseous ! nauseous I poison 1 

Stand I ne'er was taught to set a value on myself: 
but, when compared to him, there modesty must 
stoop, and indignation give my words a loose, to tell 
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you, madam, that I am a man unblemished in my 
honour, have nobly served my king and country; 
and| for a lady's service, I think that nature has not 
been defective. 

•Srir Har. Egad, I should think so too ; the fellow's 
well made. 

Stand. I'm young as he, my person too as fair to 
outward view ; and, for my mind, I thought it could 
distinguish right, and therefore made a choice of 
you. — ^Your sex have blessed our isle with beauty, by 
distant nations prized; and could they place their 
loves aright, their lovers might acquire the envy of 
mankind, as well as they the wonder of the world. 

Sir Har. Ay, now he coaxes. — He will conquer 
unless I relieve her in time; she begins to melt 
already. 

Stand. Add to all this, I love you next to Heaven ; 
and, by that Heaven I swear, the constant study of 
my days and nights have been to please my dearest 
wife. Your pleasure never met control from me, nor 
your desires a frown. — I never mentioned my distrust 
before, nor will I now wrong your discretion so as e'er 
to think you made him an appointment. 

Lady Lure. Generous, generous man 1 [ Weeps. 

Sir Har. Nay, then, 'tis time for me ; I will relieve 
her. — \Steah out of the closet^ and coming behind Colonel 
Standard, daps him on the shoulder^ Colonel, your 
humble servant 

Stand Sir Harry ! how came you hither ? 

Sir Har. Ah, poor fellow 1 thou hast got thy load 
with a witness ; but the wine was humming strong ; I 
have got a touch on't myself. \Reels a little. 

Stand. Wine, Sir Harry! what wine? 
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Sir Har. Why, 'twas new burgundy, heady stuff. — 
But the dog was soon gone, knocked under presently. 

Stand. What, then Mr. Clincher was with you, it 
seems — eh ? 

Sir Har. Yes, faith, we have been together all this 
afternoon ; 'tis a pleasant foolish fellow. He would 
needs give me a welcome to town, on pretence of 
hearing all the news from the Jubilee. The humour 
was new to me: so to't we went — But 'tis a weak- 
headed coxcomb ; two or three bumpers did his busi- 
ness. — \Asidt to Lady Lur£W£LL.] Ah, madam, what 
do I deserve for this ? 

Lady Lure. Look ye there, sir ; you see how Sir 
Harry has cleared my innocence. — [Aside to Sir 
Harry Wildair.] I'm obliged t'ye, sir ; but I must 
leave you to make it out [Exit, ^ kXiN following. 

Stand. Yes, yes ; he has cleared you wonderfully. 
— But pray, sir, I suppose you can inform me how 
Mr. Clincher came into my house ? eh ? 

Sir Har. Ay; why, you must know that the fool 
got presently as drunk as a drum; so I had him 
tumbled into a chair, and ordered the fellows to carry 
him home. Now you must know he lodges but three 
doors off; but the boobies, it seems, mistook the door, 
and brought him in here, like a brace of loggerheads. 

Stand. Oh yes ; sad loggerheads, to mistake a door 
in James's for a house in Covent Garden. — Here ! 

[Calls. 

Enter Footmen. 

Take away that brute. — [Footmen airry ^Clincher.] 
And you say 'twas new burgundy. Sir Harry, very 
strong ? 
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Sir HaK {Aside^ Egad, there is some trick in 

this matter, and I shall be discovered. — \Aloud!\ Ay, 

colonel ; but I must be gone : I'm engaged to meet — 

colonel, I'm your humble servant \Going. 

Stand, But, Sir Harry, where's your hat, sir ? 

Sir Har. Oh, morbleu ! these hats, gloves, canes, 
and swords are the ruin of all our designs. {Aside. 

Stand. But where's your hat. Sir Harry ? 

Sir Har. [Aside.^ I'll never intrigue again with any- 
thing about me but what is just bound to my body. 
How shall I come oflf? — [Aloud.] Hark ye, colonel, 
in your ear ; I would not have your lady hear it — You 
must know, just as I came into the room here, what 
should I spy but a great mouse running across that 
closet door. I took no notice, for fear your lady 
should be frighted, but with all my force (d'ye see), I 
flung my hat at it, and so threw it into the closet, and 
there it lies. 

Stand. And so, thinking to kill the mouse, you flung 
your hat into that closet ? 

Sir Har. Ay, ay; that was all. I'll go fetch it 

Stand. No, Sir Harry, I'll bring it out. 

\Gocs into the closet. 

Sir Har. Now have I told a matter of twenty lies 
in a breath. 

Stand. Sir Harry ! is this the mouse that you threw 
your hat at ? 

[/Returns with the hat in one hand^ and hauling in 
the Marquis with the other. 

Sir Har. I'm amazed ! 

Marq, Pardie, I'm amaze too. 

Stand. ljQ6\ii ye, Monsieur Marquis, as for your 
part, I shall cut your throat, sir. 
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Sir Har. Give me leave, I must cut his throat 
first 

Marq. Wat 1 bote cut my troat ! Begar, messieurs, 
I have but one troat 

Re-enter Parly, running. 

Far. [To Colonel Standard.] Sir, the monsieur is 
innocent; he came upon another design. My lady 
begins to be penitent, and if you make any noise 
'twill spoil all 

Stand. Look ye, gentlemen, I have too great a 
confidence in the virtue of my wife, to think it in 
the power of you, or you, sir, to wrong my honour : 
but I am bound to guard her reputation, so that no 
attempts be made that may provoke a scandal : there- 
fore, gentlemen, let me tell you, 'tis time to desist. 

[Exit^ VKVihY foUoTving, 

Sir Har. Ay, ay ; so 'tis, faith. — Come, monsieur, 
I must talk with you, sir. \Exeunt. 



ACT V. 

SCENE I. 
A Room in Colonel Standard's House. 

Enter Colonel Standard and Captain Fireball. 

Stand. In short, brother, a man may talk till dooms- 
day of sin, hell, and damnation ; but your rhetoric will 
never convince a lady that there's anything of a devil 
in a handsome fellow with a fine coat You must 
show the cloven-foot, expose the brute as I have done ; 
and though her virtue sleeps, her pride will surely take 
the alarm. 

J^re. Ay, but if you had let me cut off one of the 
rogue's ears before you sent him away — 

Stand. No, no ; the fool has served my turn, with- 
out the scandal of a public resentment ; and the effect 
has shown that my design was right ; I've touched her 
very heart, and she relents apace. 

Enter Lady Lurewell, running. 

Lady Lure, Oh! my dear, save me; I'm frighted 

out of my life. 

Eire, Blood and fire ! madam, who dare touch you ? 

[Draws his sword and stands before her. 

Lady Lure. Oh, sir ! a ghost ! a ghost ! I have 

seen it twice. 

304 
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Kre, Nay then, we soldiers have nothing to do 
with ghosts ; send for the parson. 

\Sheathe5 his sward. 

Stand, Tis fancy, my dear, nothing but fancy. 

Lady Lure. Oh dear, colonel I I'll never lie alone 
again ; I'm frighted to death ; I saw it twice ; twice it 
stalked by my chamber-door, and with a hollow voice 
uttered a piteous groan. 

Stand. This is strange ! ghosts by daylight ! — Come, 
my dear, along with me; don't shrink, well see to 
find this ghost. {^Exeunt 



SCENE II.— A Street. 

Enter Sir Harry Wildair, Marquis, and Dicky. 

SirHar, Dicky! 

Dicky. Sir. 

Sir Har. Do you remember anything of a thousand 
pounds lent to my wife in Montpelier by a French 
gentleman ? 

Marq. Oui, Monsieur Dicky, you remembre de 
gentilman, he was one marquis. 

Dicfy. Marqui, sir ! I think, for my part, that all 
the men in France are marqui's. We met above 
a thousand marqui's, but the devil a one of 'em 
could lend a thousand pence, much less a thousand 
pound 1 

Marq. Morbleu, que dites-vous, bougre le chien ? 

Sir Har. Hold, sir, pray answer me one question. 
What made you fly your country ? 

Marq. My religion, monsieur. 
► Sir Har. So you fled for your religion out of 

VOL. I. u 
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France; and are a downright atheist in England? 
A very tender conscience truly ! 

Marq, B^;ar, monsieur, my conscience be de ver' 
tendre ; he no suffer not his mastre to starve, pardle ! 

Sir Har. Come, sir, no ceremony ; refund. 

Marq, Refiinde ! vat is dat refiinde ? Parlez 
Fran^ais, monsieur. 

Sir Har, No, sir; I tell you in plain English, 
return my money, or 111 lay you by the heels. 

Marq. Oh! begar dere is the Anglisman now. 
Dere is de law for me. De law ! Ecoute, Monsieur 
Sir Arry — voyez 5a. — De France marquis scorn de 
law. My broder lend your vife de money, and here 
is my witness. [Draws. 

Sir Har, Your evidence, sir, is very positive, and 
shall be examined: but this is no place to try the 
cause ; we'll cross the Park into the fields ; you shall 
throw jdown the money between us, and the best title, 
upon a fair hearing, shall take it up. — Aliens I 

Marq, Oh 1 de tout mon coeur. — Allons I Fient k 
la t^te, begar ! [Exeunt, 

SCENE III. 

A Room in Colonel Standard's House, 

Enter Lady Lurewell and Parly. 

Lady Lure, Psha ! I'm such a frightful fool ! Twas 
nothing but a fancy. — Come, Parly, get me pen and 
ink, I'll divert it Sir Harry shall know what a wife 
he had, I'm resolved. Though he would not hear 
me speak, he'll read my letter sure. 

[Sits down to write. 

Ghost, [Within.] Hold! 
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Lady Lure, Protect me ! — Parly, don't leave me. — 
But I won't mind it 

Ghost Hold! 

Lady Lure. Defend me ! — Don't you hear a voice? 

Far, I thought so, madam. 

Lady Lure, It called hold. — I will venture once 
more. \Sits dawn to write. 

Ghost Disturb no more the quiet of the dead. 

Lady Lure, Now, 'tis plain, I heard the words. 

Par, Deliver us, madam, and forgive us our sins ! 
what is it ? 

Enter Ghost ; Lady Lurewell and Parly shriek^ 
and run to a comer of the stage. 

Ghost, Behold the airy form of wrong'd Angelica, 
Forced from the shades below to vindicate her fame. 
Forbear, malicious woman, thus to load 
With scandalous reproach the grave of innocence. 
Repent, vain woman ! 
Thy matrimonial vow is register'd above, 
And all the breaches of that solemn faith 
Are register'd below. I'm sent to warn thee to 

repent. 
Forbear to wrong thy injured husband's bed, 
Disturb no more the quiet of the dead. 

\Stalks off, — Lady Lurewell swoons^ Parly siip- 
ports her. 
Far, Help 1 help ! help ! 

Enter Colonel Standard and Captain Firebalu 

Stand, Bless us ! what, fainting ! What's the 
matter? 
Fire, Breeding, breeding, sir. 
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Par, Oh, sir, we're frighted to death; here has 
been the ghost again. 

Stand. Ghost! why, you're mad, sure! What 
ghost? 

Par, The ghost of Angelica, Sir Harry Wildair's wife. 

StatuL Angelica! 

Par. Yes, sir ; and here it preached to us the Lord 
knows what, and murdered my mistress with mere 
morals. 

Fire. A good hearing, sir ; 'twill do her good. 

Stand. Take her in, Parly. — [Parly leads out Lady 
LuREWELL.] What can this mean, brother ? 

Fire. The meaning's plain. There's a design of 
communication between your wife and Sir Harry ; so 
his wife is come to forbid the bans, that's all. 

Stand. No, no, brother: if I may be induced to 
believe the walking of ghosts, I rather fancy that 
the rattle-headed fellow her husband has broke the 
poor lady's heart ; which, together with the indignity 
of her burial, has made her uneasy in her grave. — 
But whatever be the cause, it's fit we immediately 
find out Sir Harry, and inform him. [Exeunt. 

SCENE IV. 

The Park. 

Lord Bellamy and others discovered walking about ; 
Sir Harry Wildair and Marquis enter and pass 
hastily over the stage. 

Lord Bel. Sir Harry • {Calls. 

Sir Har. My lord I — Monsieur, I'll follow you, sir. 

\Exit Marquis. 
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Lord Bel. I must talk with you, sir. 

Sir Bar, Pray, my lord, let it be very short, for 
I was never in more haste in my life. 

Lard Bel, May I presume, sir, to inquire the cause 
that detained you so late last night at my house ? 

Sir Har, [Aside,] More mischief again ! — [Alffud,] 
Perhaps, my lord, I may not presume to inform you. 

Lord Bel, Then perhaps, sir, I may presume to 
extort it from you. 

Sir Har, Look ye, my lord, don't frown ; it spoils 
your face. — But if you must know, your lady owes me 
two hundred guineas, and that sum I will presume to 
extort from your lordship. 

Lord Bel, Two hundred guineas! have you any- 
thing to show for it ? 

Sir Har, Ha ! ha ! ha ! Show for it, my lord ! I 
showed quint and quatorze for it; and to a man of 
honour, that's as firm as a bond and judgment. 

Lord Bel, Come, sir, this won't pass upon me; 
I'm a man of honour. 

Sir Har, Honour ! ha ! ha ! ha ! — 'Tis very strange 
that some men, though their education be never so 
gallant, will ne'er learn breeding! — Look ye, my 
lord, when you and I were under the tuition of our 
governors, and conversed only with old Cicero, Livy, 
Virgil, Plutarch, and the like ; why, then, such a man 
was a villain, and such a one was a man of honour : 
but now, that I have known the court, a little of 
what they call the beau-monde and the bel-esprit^ 
I find that honour looks as ridiculous as Roman 
buskins upon your lordship, or my full peruke upon 
Scipio Africanus. 

Lord Bel, Why should you tiiink so, sir ? 
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Sir HaK Because the world's improved, my lord, 
and we find that this honour is a very troublesome 
and impertinent thing. Can't we live together like 
good neighbours and Christians, as they do in France? 
I lend you my coach, I borrow yours ; you dine with 
me, I sup with you ; I lie with your wife, and you lie 
with mine. Honour! that's such an impertinence! 
— Pray, my lord, hear me. What does your honour 
think of murdering your friend's reputation ? making 
a jest of his misfortunes? cheating him at cards, 
debauching his bed, or the like? 

Lord Bel, Why, rank villany. 

Sir Har, Pish ! pish ! nothing but good manners, 
excess of good manners. Why, you han't been at 
court lately. There 'tis the only practice to show 
our wit and breeding. — As for instance, your friend 
reflects upon you when absent, because 'tis good 
manners ; rallies you when present, because 'tis witty ; 
cheats you at piquet, to show he has been in France ; 
and lies with your wife, to show he's a man of quality. 

Lord Bel, Very well, sir. 

Sir Har, In short, my lord, you have a wrong 
notion of things. Should a man with a handsome 
wife revenge all affronts done to his honour, poor 
White, Chaves, Morris, Locket, Pawlet, and Pontack * 
were utterly ruined. 

Lord Bel, How so, sir ? 

Sir Har, Because, my lord, you must run all their 
customers quite through the body. Were it not for 
abusing your men of honour, taverns and chocolate- 
houses could not subsist ; and were there but a round 

* The proprietors of the noted taverns and chocolate-houses of 
the town. 
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tax laid upon scandal and false politics, we men of 
figure would find it much heavier than four shillings 
in the pound. — Come, come, my lord ; no more on't, 
for shame; your honour is safe enough, for I have 
the key of its back-door in my pocket \^Runs off. 

Lord BeL Sir, I shall meet you another time. 

\Exit, 

SCENE V. 
The Fields. 

Enter Marquis with a Footman carrying his fighting 
equipage, pumps, caps, &'c. He dresses himself 
accordingly, and flourishes about the stage. 

Marq. Sa! sa! sal fient k la t^te! — Sa — embara- 
cade ; — quart sur redouble ! Hey I 

Enter Sir Harry Wildair. 

Sir Har. Ha ! ha ! ha ! the devil ! must I fight 
with a tumbler? These French are as great fops 
in their quarrels as in their amours. 

Marq, AUons ! allons ! Stripe, stripe. 

Sir Har. No, no, sir; I never strip to engage a 
man ; I fight as I dance. — Come, sir, down with the 
money. 

Marq, Dere it is, pardiel — \Lays dawn the bag 
between them.] Allons ! — 

Enter Dicky, and gives Sir Harry a gun, 

Morbleu ! que 9a ? 
Sir Har. Now, monsieur, if you offer to stir, Til 
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shoot you through the head. — Dicky, take up the 
money, and carry it home. 

IXcIl [Aside.] Here it is, faith : and if my master 
be killed, the money's my own. 

[Takes up the bag^ and exit with Footman. 

Marq, Oh morbleu 1 de Anglisman be one coward. 

Sir Har, Ha ! ha ! ha ! Where's your France 
politique now? Come, monsieur; you must know 
I scorn to fight any man for my own; but now 
we're upon the level; and since you have been at 
the trouble of putting on your habiliments, I must 
requite your pains. So come on, sir. 

[Lays down the gun^ and uses his sword. 

Marq. Come on ! for wat ? wen de money is gone ! 
de Franceman fight where dere is no profit? Par- 
donnea^moi, pardie ! [Sits dawn to pull off his pumps. 

Sir Har, Hold, hold, sir; you must fight. Tell 
me how you came by this picture ? 

Marq. [Starting up.] Wy den, begar, monsieur 
chevalier, since de money be gone, me will speak de 
y€nX€. — Pardie, monsieur, me did make de cuckle 
of you, and your vife send me de picture for my 
pain. 

Sir Har. Look ye, sir, if I thought you had merit 
enough to gain a lady's heart fi-om me, I would shake 
hands immediately, and be friends : but as I believe 
you to be a vain scandalous liar, I'll cut your throat 

[They fight 

Enter Colonel Standard and Captain Fireball, 

who part them. 

Stand. Hold, hold, gentlemen ! — Brother, secure 
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the marquis. — Come, Sir Harry, put up; I have 
something to say to you very serious. 

Sir Har, Say it quickly then ; for I'm a little out 
of humour, and want something to make me laugh. 
\As they talk Marquis dresses^ and Captain Fire- 
ball helps him. 

Stand, Will what's very serious make you laugh ? 

Sir Har, Most of all. 

Stand. Psha 1 Pray, Sir Harry, tell me what made 
you leave your wife ? 

Sir Har, Ha ! ha ! ha ! I knew it — Pray, Colonel, 
what makes you stay with your wife ? 

Stand. Nay, but pray answer me directly ; I beg it 
as a favour. 

Sir Har, Why then, colonel, you must know we 
were a pair of the most happy, toying, foolish people 
in the world, till she got, I don't know how, a crotchet 
of jealousy in her head. This made her frumpish ; but 
we had ne'er an angry word : she only fell a-crying 
over night, and I went for Italy next morning. — But 
pray no more on't. — Are you hurt, monsieur? 

Stand, But, Sir Harry, you'll be serious when I tell 
you that her ghost appears. 

Sir Har, Her ghost ! ha ! ha ! ha ! That's 
pleasant, faith. 

Stand, As sure as fate, it walks in my house. 

Sir Har. In your house ! — Come along, colonel I 
By the Lard, I'll kiss it. 

[Exit with Colonel Standard. 

Marq, Monsieur le capitaine, adieu ! 

Fire. Adieu 1 no, sir, you shall follow Sir Harry. 

Marq, For wat ? 

Fire, For what ! why, d'ye think I'm such a rogue 
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as to part a couple of gentlemen when they're fighting, 
and not see 'em make an end on't 1 I think it a less 
sin to part man and wife. — Come along, sir. 

\Exit^ pulling Marquis. 

SCENE VI. 

A Room in Colonel Standard's House, 
Enter Sir Harry Wildair and Colonel Standard. 

Sir Har. Well, then ; this, it seems, is the enchanted 
chamber. The ghost has pitched upon a handsome 
apartment, however. — Well, colonel, when do you 
intend to begin ? 

Stand, What, sir ? 

Sir Har, To laugh at me ; I know you design it. 

Stand. Ha ! by all that's powerful, there it is. 

Enter Ghost, and walks across the stage. 

Sir Bar. The devil it is !— Hem ! Blood, I'll 
speak to't — Vous, Mademoiselle Ghost, parlez-vous 
Fran^ais ? — No ! — Hark ye, Mrs. Ghost, will your 
ladyship be pleased to inform us who you are, that 
we may pay you the respect due to your quality ? 

G/u?st. I am the spirit of thy departed wife. 

Sir Har. Are you, faith I why, then, here's the body 
of thy living husband, and stand me if you dare. — 
[Euns to her and embraces her.'] Ha ! 'tis substance, 
I'm sure. — But hold, Lady Ghost, stand off a little, 
and tell me in good earnest now, whether you are 
alive or dead ? 

Angel. [Thromng off her shroud^ Alive ! alive ! — 
\^Runs and throws her arms about his neck] and never 
lived so much as in this moment 
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Sir Bar, What d'ye think of the ghost now, 
colonel? — [She hangs upon him,'] Is it not a very 
loving ghost ? 

Stand, Amazement! 

Sir Har, Ay, 'tis amazement, truly. — Look ye, 
madam, I hate to converse so £uniliarly with spirits : 
pray keep your distance^ 

Angel, I am alive, indeed I am. 

•Srr Har, I don't believe a word on't 

[Moving away. 

Stand, Sir Harry, you're more afraid nowthan before. 

Sir Har, Ay, most men are more afraid of a living 
wife than a dead one. 

Stand, 'Tis good manners to leave you together, 
however. [Exit, 

Angel, Tis unkind, my dear, after so long and 
tedious an absence, to act the stranger so. I now 
shall die in earnest, and must for ever vanish from 
your sight [ Weeping and going. 

Sir Har, Hold, hold, madam ! Don't be angry, 
my dear ; youiook me unprovided : had you but sent 
me word of your coming, I had got three or four 
speeches out of Oroonoko and the Mourning Bride 
upon this occasion, that would have charmed your 
very heart* But we'll do as well as we can; I'll 
have the music from both houses ; Pawlet and Locket 
shall contrive for our taste ; we'll charm our ears with 
Abel's voice ; feast our eyes with one another ; and 
thus, with all our senses tuned to love, we'll hurl off 
our clothes, leap into bed, and there — look ye, madam, 
if I don't welcome you home with raptures more 

* "Oroonoko" was by Thomas Southern; the "Mourning 
Bride " was by Congreve. 
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natural and more moving than all the plays in 
Christendom — I'll say no more. 

Angel. As mad as ever ! 

Sir Har, But ease my wonder first, and let me 
know the riddle of your death. 

Angel, Your unkind departure hence, and your 
avoiding me abroad, made me resolve, since I could 
not live with you, to die to all the world besides ; I 
fancied that though it exceeded the force of love, yet 
the power of grief perhaps might change your humour, 
and therefore had it given out that I died in France ; 
my sickness at Montpelier, which indeed was next 
to death, and the affront offered to the body of our 
ambassador's chaplain at Paris, conduced to have my 
burial private. This deceived my retinue; and by 
the assistance of my woman, and your faithful servant, 
I got into man's clothes, came home into England, 
and sent him to observe your motions abroad, with 
orders not to undeceive you till your return. — Here 
I met you in the quality of Beau Banter, your busy 
brother, under which disguise I have disappointed 
your design upon my Lady Lurewell ; and in the form 
of a ghost, have revenged the scandal she this day 
threw upon me, and have frighted her sufficiently from 
lying alone. I did resolve to have frighted you like- 
wise, but you were too hard for me. 

Sir Har, How weak, how squeamish, and how 
fearful, are women when they want to be humoured ! 
and how extravagant, how daring, and how pro- 
voking, when they get the impertinent maggot in 
their head! — But by what means, my dear, could 
you purchase this double disguise? How came you 
by my letter to my brother ? 
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AngeL By intercepting all your letters since I came 
home. But for my ghostly contrivance, good Mrs. 
Parly (moved by the justness of my cause, and a 
bribe) was my chief engineer. 

Enter Captain Fireball and Marquis. 

Fire, Sir Harry, if you have a mind to fight it out, 
there's your man ; if not, I have discharged my trust 

Sir Har. Oh, monsieur 1 won't you salute your 
mistress, sir? 

Marq. Oh, morbleu ! Begar, me must run to some 
oder country now for my religion. 

AngeL Oh ! what, the French marquis ! I know 
him. 

Sir Har. Ay, ay, my dear, you do know him, and 
I can't be angry, because 'tis the fashion for ladies to 
know everybody. But methinks, madam, that picture 
now 1 — ^hang it, considering 'twas my gift, you might 
have kept it. — But no matter; my neighbours shall 
pay for't. 

AngeL Picture, my dear! could you think I e'er 
would part with that? No, of all my jewels, this 
alone I kept, 'cause 'twas given by you. 

\Shaws the picture. 

Sir Har, Eh ! wonderful 1 — And what's this ? 

[Pulling out the other picture. 

AngeL They are very much alike. 

Sir Har, So like, that one might fairly pass for 
t'other. — Monsieur marquis, ^coute. You did lie vid 
my vife, and she did give you de picture for your 
pain. £h ! come, sir, add to your France politique 
a little of your native impudence, and tell us plainly 
how you came by't. 
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Marq. Begar, monsieur chevalier, wen de Fiance- 
man can tell no more lie, den vill he tell trute. — I 
was acquaint wid de paintre dat draw your lady's 
picture, an' I give him ten pistole for de copy. — An' 
^o me have de picture of all de beauty in London ; 
ah4 by dis politique, me have de reputation to lie wid 
dem alL 

Sir Har. When perhaps your pleasure never reached 
above a pit-mask in your life.* 

Marq. An' begar, for dat matre, de natre of women, 
a pit-mask is as good as de best. De pleasure is 
noting, de glory is all k la mode de France: 

\StruU cut. 

Sir Hot. Go thy wajrs for a true pattern of the 
vanity, impertinence, subtlety, and ostentation of thy 
country. — Look ye, captain, give me thy hand ; once 
I was a friend to France ; but henceforth I promise 
to sacrifice my fashions, coaches, wigs, and vanity, 
to horses, arms, and equipage, and serve my king in 
propria persona^ to promote a vigorous war, if there 
be occasion. 

Fire. Bravely said, Sir Harry ! And if all the beaux 
in the side-boxes were of your mind, we would send 
'em back their L'Abb^ and Balon, and show 'em a 
new dance to the tune of Harry the Fifth. 

Re-enter Colonel Standard with Lady Lurewell, 

Dicky, and Parly. 

Sir Har. Oh, colonel ! such discoveries ! 
Stand, Sir, I have heard all from your servant; 
honest Dicky has told me the whole story. 

* Masks, which at an earlier date took the place of the modem 
veil, were now only worn at the theatre bj disreputable women. 
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Sir Har. Why, then, let Dicky run for the fiddles 
immediately. 

Didi, Oh, sir; I knew what it would come to; 
they're here already, sir. 

\Goes to the door and brings in Musicians. 

Sir Har Then, colonel, we'll have a new wedding, 
and begin it with a dance. — Strike up. \A Dance. 

Stand. Now, Sir Harry, we have retrieved our 
wives ; yours from death, and mine from the devil ; 
and they are at present very honest But how shall 
we keep 'em so ? 

Angel. By being good husbands, sir; and the great 
secret for keeping matters right in wedlock, is never 
to quarrel with your wives for trifles. For we are 
but babies at best, and must have our playthings, 
our longings, our vapours, our frights, our monkeys, 
our china, our fashions, our washes, our patches, our 
waters, our tattle and impertinence ; therefore, I say, 
'tis better to let a woman play the fool, than provoke 
her to play the devil 

Lady Lure. And another rule, gentlemen, let me 
advise you to observe, never to be jealous; or if 
you should, be sure never to let your wife think 
you suspect her ; for we are more restrained by the 
scandal of the lewdness, than by the wickedness of 
the fact ; when once a woman has borne the shame of 
a whore, she'll despatch you the sin in a moment 

Sir Har. We're obliged to you, ladies, for your 
advice ; and in return, give me leave to give you the 
definition of a good wife, in the character of my own. 
— The wit of her conversation never outstrips the 
conduct of her behaviour : she's afiable to all men« 
free with no man, and only kind to me : often cheer- 
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ful, sometimes gay, and always pleased, but when I 
am angry; then sorry, not sullen. The Park, play- 
house, and cards, she frequents in compliance with 
custom ; but her diversions of inclination are at home : 
she's more cautious of a remarkable woman than of a 
noted wit, well knowing that the infection of her own 
sex is more catching than the temptation of ours. To 
all this, she is beautiful to a wonder, scorns all devices 
that engage a gallant, and uses all arts to please her 
husband. 

So spite of satire 'gainst a married life, 
A man is truly blessed with such a wife. 

\Exeunt omnes. 
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EPILOGUE, 

BY A FRIEND. SPOKEN BY MONSIEUR L£ MARQUIS. 

Ventre bleu 1 vere is dis damn poet? vere? 

Garzoon ! me vii cut off all his two ear : 

Je suis enrag^ ? — now he is not here. 

He has affront de French ! le vilain Mte. 

De French ! your best friend ! — you suffre dat ? 

Parbleu ! messieurs, a serait fort ingrate ! 

Vat have you English, dat you can call your own ? 

Vat have you of grand plaisir in dis towne, 

Vidout it come from France, dat will go down ! 

Picquet, basset \ your vin, your dress, your dance ; 

'Tis all you see, tout k la mode de France. 

De beau dere buy a hondre knick knack ; 

He carry out wit, but seldom bring it back : 

But den he bring a snuffbox hinge, so small 

De joint, you can no see de vark at all 

Cost him five pistole, dat is sheap enough, 

In tree year it sal save alf an ounce of snoffe. 

De coquette she ave her ratafia dere, 

Her gown, her complexion, doux-yeux, her lovere ; 

As for de cuckol — dat indeed you can make here. 

De French it is dat teach de lady wear 

De short muff, wit her vite elbow bare ; 

De beau de large muff, with his sleeve down dere. 

[Pointing to his fingers. 
We teach your vife to ope dere husbands' purses, 
To put de furbelo round dere coach, and dere horses. 

VOL. I. X 
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Garzoon ! vee teach you everything de varle : 

For vy den your damn poet dare to snarle ? 

Begar, me vil be revenge upon his play, 

Tre tousand r^fugi^s (Parbleu c'est vrai) 

Sail all come here, and damn him upon his tird day. 



THE INCONSTANT: 

OR, 

THE WAY TO WIN HIM. 
B Content* 



In nova fert animus mutatas dicere formas 
Corpora. — Ovid. Met 



This play was produced at Drury Lane in the year 1702. The 

part of Young Mirabel wtu played by Wilks, and was always a 

favourite character with the actors of the eighteenth century. The 

fun of the story never Jtags, and the dialogue is natural ami lively. 

With the exception of the nunnery scene nearly the whole of the first 

acts are tahenfrom Fletcher^ s " Wild Goose Chase.** Farquhar has, 

however t improved upon the original, especially in the fifth act^ and 

in the character of Old Mirabel, The turn of the plot in the last act 

was founded upon a real adventure of the Chevalier de Chcutillon, 

then a welUhnown character in Paris, 



TO RICHARD TIGHE, ESQ. 

Sir, — Dedications are the only fashions in the world that are 
more disliked for being universal ; and the reason is, that they very 
seldom fit the persons they were made for ; but I hope to avoid the 
common obloquy in this address, by laying aside the poet in every- 
thing but the dramatic decorum of suiting my character to the 
person. 

From the part of Mirabel in this play, and another character in 
one of my former, people are willing to compliment my performance 
in drawing a gay, splendid, generous, easy, fine young gentleman. 
My genius, I must confess, has a bent to that kind of description ; 
and my veneration for you, sir, may p>ass for unquestionable, since 
in all these happy accomplishments, you come so near to my darling 
character, abating his inconstancy. 

What an unspeakable blessing is youth and fortune, when a happy 
understanding comes in, to moderate the desires of the first, and to 
refine upon the advantages of the latter; when a gentleman is 
master of all pleasures, but a slave to none ; who has travelled, not 
for the curiosity of the sight, but for the improvement of the mind's 
eye; and who returns full of everything but himself I — ^An author 
might say a great deal more, but a friend, sir, nay, an enemy, must 
allow you this. 

I shall here, sir, meet with two obstacles, your modesty and your 
sense ; the first as a censor upon the subject, the second as a critic 
upon the style. But I am obstinate in my purpose, and will main- 
tain what I say to the last drop of my pen ; which I may the more 
boldly undertake, having all the world on my side; nay, I have 
your very self against you ; for by declining to hear your own merit, 
your friends are authorised the more to proclaim it. 

Your generosity and easiness of temper is not only obvious in 
your common affairs and conversation, but more plainly evident 
in your darling amusement, that opener and dilater of the mind, 
music ; — from your affection for this delightful study, we may de- 
duce the pleasing harmony that is apparent in all your actions : and 
be assured, sir, that a person must be possessed of a very divine 
soul, who is so much in love with the entertainment of angds. 

From your encouragement of music, if there be any poetry here, 
it has a claim, by the right of kindred, to your fiivour and affection. 
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You were pleased to honour the representation of this play with 
your appearance at several times, which flattered my hopes that 
there might be something in it which your good nature might 
excuse. With the honour I here intend for m3rself, I likewise 
consult the interest of my nation, by showing a person that is so 
much a reputation and credit to my country. Besides all this, I 
was willing to make a handsome compliment to the place of my 
pupilage ; by informing the world that so fine a gentleman had the 
seeds of his education in the same university, and at the same time 
with, sir, your most faithful and most humble servant, 

G. FARQUHAR. 



PREFACE. 

To give you the history of this play would but cause the reader 
and the writer a trouble to no purpose ; I shall only say that I took 
the hint from Fletcher's "Wild Goose Chase ; " and to those who 
say, that I have spoiled the original, I wish no other injury, but 
that they would say it again. 

As to the success of it, I think 'tis but a kind of Cremona busi- 
ness, I have neither lost nor won. I pushed fiEdrly, but the French 
were prepossessed, and the charms of Gallic heels were too hard for 
an English brain ; but I am proud to own, that I have laid my 
head at the ladies' feet The favour was unavoidable, for we are 
a nation so very fond of improving our understanding, that the 
instructions of a play does no good, when it comes in competition 
with the moral of minuet. Pliny tells us, in his '* Natural History," 
of elephants that were taught to dance on the ropes ; if this could 
be made practicable now, what a number of subscriptions might be 
had to bring the Great Mogul out of Fleet Street, and make him 
dance between the acts. 

I remember, that about two years ago, I had a gentleman from 
France that brought the playhouse some fifty audiences in five 
months ; then why should I be surprised to find a French lady do 
as much? *Tis the prettiest way in the world of despising the 
French king, to let him see that we can afford money to bribe away 
his dancers, when he, poor man, has exhausted all his stock, in 
buying of some pitiful towns and principalities : cum mulHs aliis. 
What can be a greater compliment to our generous nation, than to 
have the lady, upon her reiour to Paris, boast of their splendid 
entertainment in England, of the complaisance, liberality, and good 
nature of a people that thronged her house so full that she had not 
room to stick a pin ; and left a poor fellow, that had the misfortune 
of being one of themselves, without one farthing, for half a year's 
pains that he had taken for their entertainment. 

There were some gentlemen in the pit the first night, that took 
the hint from the prologue to damn the play ; but they made such 
a noise in the execution, that the people took the outcry for a re- 
prieve ; so that the darling mischief was overlaid by their over- 
fondness of the changeling. *Tis somewhat hard, that gentlemen 
should debase themselves into a faction of a dozen, to stab a single 
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person, who never had the resolution to face two men at a time ; if 
he has had the misfortune of any misunderstanding with a particular 
person, he has had a particular person to answer it. But these 
sparks would be remarkable in their resentment ; and if anybody 
falls under their displeasure, they scorn to call him to a particular 
account, but will very honourably bum his bouse* or pick bis 
pocket. 

The New-house has perfectly made me a convert by their civility 
on my sixth night ; for, to be friends, and revenged at the same 
time, I must give them a play, that is, — when I write another. For 
faction runs so high, that I could wish the senate would suppress 
the bouses, or put in force the act against bribing elections ; that 
house which has the most favours to bestow will certainly carry it, 
spite of all poetical justice that would support t'other. 

I have heard some people so extravagantly angry at this play, 
that one would think they had no reason to be displeased at all ; 
whilst some (otherwise men of good sense) have commended it so 
much, that I was afraid they ridiculed me ; so that between both, 
I am absolutely at a loss what to think on't ; for though the cause 
has come on six days successively, yet the trial, I fancy, is not de- 
termined. When our devotion to Lent, and our lady, is over, the 
business will be brought on again, and then shall we have fair play 
for our money. 

There is a gentleman of the first understanding, and a very good 
critic, who said of Mr. Wilks, that in this part he out-acted him- 
self, and all men that he ever saw. I would not rob Mr. Wilks, 
by a worse expression of mine, of a compliment that he so much 
deserves. 

I had almost forgot to tell you. that the turn of plot in the last 
act is an adventure of Chevalier de Chastillon in Paris, and matter 
of fact ; but the thing is so universally known, that I think this 
advice might have been spared, as well as all the rest of the preface, 
for any good it will do either to me or the play. 
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PROLOGUE. 

WRITTEN BY MR. MOTTEUX, 

Like hungry guests, a sitting audience looks 

Plays are like suppers : poets are the cooks. 

The founder's you : the table is this place : 

The carvers we : the prologue is the grace. 

Each act, a course ; each scene, a different dish, 

Though we're in Lent, I doubt you're still for flesh. 

Satire's the sauce, high-season'd, sharp, and rough : 

Kind masks and beaux, I hope you're pepper-proof? 

Wit is the wine ; but 'tis so scarce the true, 

Poets, like vintners, balderdash and brew. 

Your surly scenes, where rant and bloodshed join, 

Are butcher's meat, a battle's a sirloin. 

Your scenes of love, so flowing, soft, and chaste. 

Are water-gruel, without salt or taste. 

Bawdy's fat venison, which, though stale, can please : 

Your rakes love hauts-goOts, like your damn'd French 

cheese. 
Your rarity for the fair guest to gape on, 
Is your nice squeaker, or Italian capon : 
Or your French virgin-pullet, garnish'd round, 
And dress'd with sauce of some — four hundred pound. 
An opera, like an oglio, nicks the age ; 
Farce is the hasty-pudding of the stage. 
For when you're treated with indifferent cheer, 
Ye can dispense with slender stage-coach fare. 
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A pastoral's whipp'd cream ; stage whims, mere trash  
And tragi-comedy, half fish, half flesh. y 

But comedy, that, that's the darling cheer. V 
This night we hope you'll an Inconstant bear : 
Wild-fowl is liked in playhouse all the year. 

Yet since each mind betrays a different taste, 
And every dish scarce pleases every guest, 
If aught you relish, do not damn the rest. 
This favour craved, up let the music strike : 
You're welcome alL — Now fall to where you like. 



THE INCONSTANT 

OR, 

THE WAY TO WIN HIM. 
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ACT I. 

SCENE L 
A Street. 

Enter Dugard and Petit. 

Dug. Sirrah, what's o'clock ? 

Pet, Turned of eleven, sir. 

Dug, No more ! We have rid a swinging pace 
from Nemours since two this morning! Petit, run 
to Rousseau's, and bespeak a dinner at a louis-d'or a 
head, to be ready by one. 

Pet. How many will there be of you, sir? 

Dug, Let me see; Mirabel one, Duretete .two; 
myself three — 

Pet, And I four. 

Dug, How now, sir, at your old travelling fami- 
liarity! When abroad, you had some freedom for 
want of better company; but among my friends at 
Paris, pray remember your distance. — Begone, sir ! — 
\Exit Petit.] This fellow's wit was necessary abroad. 
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but he's too cunning for a domestic ; I must dispose 
oT him some way else.— Who's here? Old Mirabel. 
and my sister I 

Enttr Old MiRABEi, and Oriaba. 
Mr dearest sister ! 
Ori. My brother J welcome I 
Dug. Monsieur Mirabel .' I'm heartily glad to see 
yoa 

OUMir. Honest Mr. Dugard, by the blood of 
the Mirabels, I'm your most humble servant. 

Dag. Why, sir, you cast your skin sure! you're 
hMsk and gay, lusty health about you, no sign of age 
but your silrer haiis. 

Old Mi'. Silver hairs! then they are quicksilTer 
hairs, sir. niiilst I hare golden pockets, let my 
hairs be siirer an they wilL Adsbud, sir, I can 
liance, and sing, and drink, and — no, I can't wench. 
Bet, Mr. Dugard, no news of my son Bob in all your 
trarcJs? 
I\r_ Voor stHi's come home, sir. 
ca Mir. Comehomel Bob come home? By the 
SkVd cf^ ibe Minbels, Mr. Dugard, what say ye ? 
^Vi Mr. Mirabel returned, sir ? 
/^f. He's certainly come, arid yoD may see him 
■■;2a ;his boor or twa 
."•J A'-'. Swear i^ Mr. Dofard, presently swear it 
.'>^>. :>;i. be rame to (own with me this morning ; 
I »'■ s.^ K :^ kkiaiear'^ beng a little disordered 

,_ A- WiK" 
. :; • -I ! ;.s >\-cs 01 
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Dug. A fine gentleman^ sir. He'll be his own 
messenger. 

Old Mir. A fine gentleman ! But is the rogue like 
me still. 

Dug. Why, yes, sir \ he's very like his mother, and 
as like you as most modem sons are to their fathers. 

Old Mir. Why, sir, don't you think that I begat 
him? 

Dug. Why, yes, sir ; you married his mother, and 
he inherits your estate. He's very like you, upon my 
word. 

Ori. And pray, brother, what's become of his 
honest companion, Puretete ? 

Dug. Who, the captain? The very same, he 
went abroad ; he's the only Frenchman I ever knew 
that could not change. — ^Your son, Mr. Mirabel, is 
more obliged to nature for that fellow's composition 
than for his own ; for he's more happy in Duretete's 
folly than his own wit In short, they are as insepar- 
able as finger and thumb, but the first instance in the 
world, I believe, of opposition in friendship. 

Old Mir. Very well; will he be home to dinner, 
think ye? 

Dug. Sir, he has ordered me to bespeak a dinner 
for us at Rousseau's at a louis-d'or a head. 

Old Mir. A louis-d'or a head ! Well said, Bob ; 
by the blood of the Mirabels, Bob's improved. But, 
Mr. Dugard, was it so civil of Bob to visit Mon- 
sieur Rousseau before his own natural father? eh? 
— Hark'ee, Oriana, what think you now, of a fellow 
that can eat and drink ye a whole louis-d'or at a 
sitting? He must be as strong as Hercules; life 
and spirit in abundance. Before Gad, I don't wonder 
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at these men of quality, that their own wives can't 
serve 'em ! A louis-d'or ahead ! — 'tis enough to 
stock the whole nation with bastards, 'tis CaitL — Mr. 
Dugard, I leave you with your sister. \Exii, 

Dug, Well, sister, I need not ask you how you 
do, your looks resolve me; fair, tall, well-shaped; 
you're almost grown out of my remembrance. 

Ori. Why, truly, brother, I look pretty well, thank 
nature and my toilet; I have 'scaped the jaundice, 
green-sickness, and the small-pox ; I eat three meals 
a day, and very merry when up, and sleep soundly 
when I'm down. 

Dug. But, sister, you remember that upon my 
going abroad you would choose this old gentleman 
for your guardian; he's no more related to our 
family than Prester John, and I have no reason to 
think you mistrusted my management of your for- 
tune, therefore pray be so kind as to tell me without 
reservation the true cause of making such a choice. 

Ori, Look'ee, brother, you were going a rambling, 
and 'twas proper lest I should go a rambling too, 
that somebody should take care of me. Old Mon- 
sieur Mirabel is an honest gentleman, was our father's 
friend, and has a young lady in his house, whose 
company I like, and who has chosen him for her 
guardian as well as I. 

Dug, Who, Mademoiselle Bisarre ? 

Ori, The same; we live merrily together, with- 
out scandal or reproach ; we make much of the old 
gentleman between us, and he takes care of us ; we 
eat what we like, go to bed when we please, rise 
when we will, all the week we dance and sing, and 
upon Sundays go first to church and then to the 
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play. Now, brother, besides these motives for choos- 
ing this gentleman for my guardian, perhaps I had 
some private reasons. 

Dug, Not so private as you imagine, sister ; your 
love to young Mirabel ; no secret I can assure you, 
but so public that all your friends are ashamed on't 

Ori. O* my word then, my friends are very bash-' 
ful; though I'm afraid, sir, that those people are 
not ashamed enough at their own crimes, who have 
so many blushes to spare for the faults of their 
neighbours. 

Dug. Ay, but, sister, the people say — 

Ori. Psha, hang the people! they'll talk treason, 
and profane their Maker; must we therefore infer 
that our king is a tyrant, and religion a cheat? 
Look'ee, brother, their court of inquiry is a tavern, 
and their informer claret They think as they drink, 
and swallow reputations like loches : a lady's health 
goes briskly round with the glass, but her honour is 
lost in the toast 

Dug. Ay, but, sister, there is still something — 

Ori. If there be something, brother, 'tis none 01 
the people's something; marriage is my thing, and 
I'U stick to't 

Dug. Marriage 1 young Mirabel marry ! he'll build 
churches sooner. Take heed, sister, though your 
honour stood proof to his home-bred assaults, you 
must keep a stricter guard for the future; he has 
now got the foreign air and the Italian softness, his 
wifs improved by converse, his behaviour finished 
by observation, and his assurance confirmed by suc- 
cess. Sister, I can assure you he has made his con- 
quests; and 'tis a plague upon your sex to be the 

VOL. I. V 
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soonest deceived by those very men that yon know 
have been false to others* 

Ori, Then why will you tell me of his conquests ? 
for I must confess there is no title to a woman's 
favour so engaging as the repute of a handsome 
dissimulation. There is something of a pride to see 
a fellow lie at our feet, that has triumphed over so 
many; and then, I don't know, we £ancy he must 
have something extraordinary about him to please 
us, and that we have something engaging about us 
to secure him, so we can't be quiet, till we put our- 
selves upon the lay of being both disappointed. 

Dug. But then, sister, he's as fickle — 

Oru For Gad's sake, brother, tell me no more of 
his faults, for if you do I shall run mad for him. 
Say no more, sir, let me but get him into the bands 
of matrimony. 111 spoil his wandering, I'll warrant 
him. I'll do his business that way, never fear. 

Dug. Well, sister, I won't pretend to understand 
the engagements between you and your lover; I 
expect, when you have need of my counsel or assist- 
ance, you will let me know more of your affairs. 
Mirabel is a gentleman, and as iiar as my honour 
and interest can reach, you may command me to 
the furtherance of your happiness. In the mean- 
time, sister, I have a great mind to make you a pre- 
sent of another humble servant ; a fellow I took up 
at Lyons, who has served me honestly ever since. 

Ori, Then why will you part with him ? 

Dug. He has gained so insufferably on my good 
humour, that he's grown too familiar ; but the fellow's 
cunning, and may be serviceable to you in your affair 
with Mirabel. Here he comes. 
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Reenter Petit. 

Well, sir, have you been at Rousseau's ? 

Pet Yes, sir; and who should I find there but 
Mr. Mirabel and the captain, hatching as warmly 
over a tub of ice as two hen-pheasants over a brood 
— They would let me bespeak nothing, for they had 
dined before I came. 

Dug, Come, sir, you shall serve my sister : I shall 
still continue kind to you, and if your lady recom- 
mends your diligence upon trial, I'll use my interest 
to advance you; you have sense enough to expect 
preferment. Here, sirrah, here's ten guineas for the^ 
get thyself a drugget suit and a puff-wig, and so — 
I dub thee gentleman usher. — Sister, I must go put 
myself in repair ; you may expect me in the evening. 
— ^Wait on your lady home, Petit \Eodt 

Pet A chair ! a chair I a chair ! \CaUs. 

Ori, No, no, I'll walk home, 'tis but next door. 

[Exmnt 

SCENE II. 

A Tavern. 

Young Mirabel and Captain Durstete are dis- 
covered rising from table. 

Young Mir. Welcome to Paris once more, my 
dear captain; we have eat heartily, drank roundly, 
paid plentifully, and let it go for once. I liked 
everything but our women, they looked so lean and 
tawdry, poor creatures I 'Tis a sure sign the army 
is not paid, — Give me the plump Venetian, brisk and 
sanguine, that smiles upon me like the glowing sun, 
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and meets my lips like sparkling wine, her person 
shining as the glass, and spirit like the foaming liquor. 

Dur, Ay, Mirabel, Italy I grant you ; but for our 
women here in France, they are such thin, brawn- 
fallen jades, a maiT^y as well make a bed-fellow of 
a cane chair. 

Young Mir, France ! a light, unseasoned country, 
nothing but feathers, foppery, and fashions; we're 
fine indeed, so are our coach-horses \ men say we're 
courtiers, men abuse us ; that we are wise and politic, 
non credo y signer: that our women have wit ; — ^parrots, 
mere parrots ! — assurance and a good memory sets 
tnem up. — There's nothing on this side the Alps 
worth my humble service t'ye. — Ha ! Roma la Santa^ 
Italy for my money; their customs, gardens, build- 
ings, paintings, music, policies, wine, and women! 
the paradise of the world. — Not pestered with a parcel 
of precise, old gouty fellows, that would debar their 
children every pleasure that they themselves are past 
the sense of; commend me to the Italian familiarity 
— HerCy son ; therms fifty crowns^ go pay your whore 
her weeKs allowance, 

Dur, Ay, these are your fathers for you, that 
understand the necessities of young men; not like 
our musty dads who, because they cannot fish them- 
selves, would muddy the water, and spoil the sport 
of them that can. But now you talk of the plump, 
what d'ye think of a Dutch woman ? 

Young Mir. A Dutch woman ! — too compact, nay, 
everything among 'em is so ; a Dutch man is thick, 
a Dutch woman is squab, a Dutch horse is round, 
a Dutch dog is short, a Dutch ship is broad-bottomed ; 
and, in short, one would swear the whole products 
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of the country were cast in the same mould with their 
cneeses* 

Dur. Ay, but, Mirabel, you have forgot the English 
ladies. 

YauT^ Mir. The women of England were excellent, 
did they not take such unsufferable pains to ruin 
what nature has made so incomparably well; they 
would be delicate creatures indeed, could they but 
thoroughly arrive at the French mien, or entirely 
let it alone ; for they only spoil a very good air of 
their own by an awkward imitation of ours; their 
parliaments and our tailors give laws to their three 
kingdoms. But come, Duretete, let us mind the 
business in hand — mistresses we must have, and must 
take up with the manufacture of the place ; and upon 
a competent diligence, we shall find those in Paris 
shall match the Italians from top to toe. 

Dur. Ay, Mirabel, you will do well enough, but 
what will become of your friend; you know I am 
so plaguy bashful, so naturally an ass upon these 
occasions, that — 

Young Mir. Psha, you must be bolder, man 1 Travel 
three years, and bring home such a baby as bashful- 
ness ! A great lusty fellow ! and a soldier ! fy upon't ! 

Dur. Look'ee, sir, I can visit, and I can ogle a 
little, — as thus, or thus now. Then I can kiss abun- 
dantly, and make a shift to — but, if they chance to 
give me a forbidding look, as some women, you know, 
have a devilish cast with their eyes, — or, if they 
cry — What d^ye meanf what cTye take me fori Fy, 
sir! remember who I am^ sir. — A person 0/ quality to 
be used at this rate /^Egadf Fm struck as fiat as a 
frying-pan. 
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ng Mir. Words o' course! never mind *em; 

m about upon your heel with a jaunty air ; hum 

s end of an old song ; cut a cross caper, and at 

un. 

\ {Imitates him,'\ No, hang it, 'twill never do ! — 

what did my father mean by sticking me up in 

ersity, or to think that I should gain anything 

head, in a nation whose genius lies all in their 
Well, if ever I come to have children of my 
:hey shall have the education of the country, 
hall learn to dance before they can walk, and 
ght to sing before they speak. 
ng Mir, Come, come, throw off that childish 
ir, put on assurance, there's no avoiding it; 
all hazards, thou'rt a stout lusty fellow, and hast 
1 estate ; look bluff, Hector, you have a good 
^x face, a pretty impudent face ; so that's pretty 
\Aside,'\'Y\i\& fellow went abroad like an osc, 

returned like an ass. 

r. Let me see now how I look. — \PuUs out a 
glass^ and looks on'tJ] A side-box face, say you ? — 

I don't like it, Mirabel — Fy, sir ! don't abuse 
riends, I could not wear such a face for the best 
sss in Christendom. 

mg Mir. Why, can't you, blockhead, as well as I ? 
r. Why, thou hast impudence to set a good face 
anything ; I would change half my gold for half 
•rass, with all my heart — Who comes here? 

Mirabel, your father ? 

Enter Old Mirabel. 

/ Mir. Where's Bob, dear Bob ? 
ung Mir. Your blessing, sir. 
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Old Mir. My blessing! Damn ye, you young 
rogue ; why did not you come to see your father first, 
sirrah ? My dear boy, I am heartily glad to see thee, 
my dear child, £uth ! — Captain Duretete, by the blood 
of the Mirabels, I'm yours. — ^Well, my lads, ye look 
bravely, i'faith. — Bob, hast got any money left? 

Ycung Mir. Not a £mhing, sir. 

Old Mir. Why, then, I won't gi'thee a souse. 

Young Mir. Sir, I did but jest, here's ten pistoles. 

Old Mir, Why, then, here's ten more ; I love to be 
charitable to those that don't want it. — Well, and how 
d'ye like Italy, my boys ? 

Young Mir. Oh, the garden of the world, sir ! Rome, 
Naples, Venice, Milan, and a thousand others — all fine. 

Old Mir. Ay, say you so? And they say that 
Chiari is very fine too. 

Dur. Indifferent, sir, very indifferent : a very scurvy 
air, the most unwholesome to a French constitution in 
the world. 

Young Mir. Psha, nothing on't! these rascally 
Gazetteers have misinformed you. 

Old Mir. Misinformed me ? Oons, sir, were not 
we beaten there ? 

Young Mir. Beaten, sir ! the French beaten. 

Old Mir. Why, how was it, pray, sweet sir ? 

Young Mir. Sir, the captain will tell you. 

Dur. No, sir, your son will tell you. 

Young Mir. The captain was in the action, sir. 

Dur. Your son saw more than I, sir, for he was a 
looker-on. 

Old Mir. Confound ye both for a brace of cowards ! 
here are no Germans to overhear you ; why don't ye 
tell me how it was ? 
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Young Mir. Why, then, you must know, that we 
marched up a body of the finest, bravest, well-dressed 
fellows in the universe : our commanders at the head 
of us, all lace and feather, like so many beaux at a 
ball — I don't believe there was a man of 'em but 
could dance a Charmer, morbleu ! 

Old Mir, Dance ! very well, pretty fellows, faith ! 

Young Mir. We capered up to their very trenches, 
and there saw peeping over a parcel of scarecrow, 
olive-coloured, gunpowdered fellows, as ugly as the 
devil. 

Dur, Egad, I shall never forget the looks of 'em 
while I have breath to fetch. 

Young Mir, They were so civil indeed as to welcome 
us with their cannon ; but, for the rest, we found 'em 
such unmannerly, rude, unsociable dogs, that we grew 
tired of their company, and so we e'en danced back 
again. 

Old Mir, And did ye all come back? 

Young Mir, No, two or three thousand of us stayed 
behind. 

Old Mir. Why, Bob, why ? 

Young Mir, Psha I — because they could not come 
that night — But, come, sir, we were talking of some 
thing else ; pray how does your lovely charge, the fair 
Oriana ? 

Old Mir, Ripe, sir, just ripe; you'll find it better 
engaging with her than with the Germans, let me tell 
you. — And what would you say, my young Mars, if I 
had a Venus for thee too ? — Come, Bob, your apart- 
ment is ready, and, pray, let your friend be my guest 
too ; you shall command the house between ye, and 
I'll be as merry as the best of you. 
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Young Mir. Bravely said, father ! — 
Let misers bend their age with niggard cares, 
And starve themselves to pamper hungry heirs ; 
Who, living, stint their sons what youth may crave, 
And make 'em revel o'er a father's grave. 
The stock on which I grew does still dispense 
Its genial sap into the blooming branch ; 
The fruit, he knows, from his own root is grown, 
And therefore soothes those passions once his own, 

[Exeunt. 



ACT II. 

SCENE I. 
A Roam in Old Mirabel's House, 

Oriana and Bisarre discovered. 

Bis. And you love this young rake, dVe ? 

Oru Yes, 

Bis. In spite of all his ill usage ? 

Ori. I can't help it 

Bis. What's the matter w'ye ? 

Ori. Psha! 

Bis. Um ! — before that any young, lying, swearing, 
flattering, rakehelly fellow, should play such tricks 
with me, I would wear my teeth to the stumps with 
lime and chalk. Oh, the devil take all your Cassan- 
dras and Cleopatras for me. — Prithee, mind your airs, 
modes, and fashions ; your stays, gowns, and furbelows. 
Hark'ee, my dear, have you got home your furbelowed 
smocks yet ? 

Ori. Prithee be quiet, Bisarre ; you know I can be 
as mad as you, when this Mirabel is out of my head. 

Bis. Psha ! would he were out, or in, or some way 
to make you easy. — I warrant now you'll play the fool 
when he comes, and say you love him ; eh ? 

Ori. Most certainly ; I can't dissemble, Bisarre. — 

Besides, 'tis past that, we're contracted. 

Bis. Contracted ! a-lack-a-day, poor thing ! What, 

346 
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you have changed rings, or broken an old broad-piece 
between you ! Hark'ee, child, han't you broke some- 
thing else between ye ? 

Ori. No, no, I can assure you. 

Bis, Then, what d'ye whine for? Whilst I kept 
that in my power, I would make a fool of any fellow 
in France. Well, I must confess, I do love a little 
coquetting with all my heart ; my business should be 
to break gold with my lover one hour, and crack my 
promise the next ; he should find me one day with a 
prayer-book in my hand, and with a play-book another. 
He should have my consent to buy the wedding-ring, 
and the next moment would I laugh in his face. 

Ori, Oh, my dear, were there no greater tie upon 
my heart than there is upon my conscience, I would 
soon throw the contract out a- doors ; but the mischief 
on't is, I am so fond of being tied, that I'm forced to 
be just, and the strength of my passion keeps down the 
inclination of my sex. — But here's the old gentleman. 

Enter Old Mirabel. 

Old Mir. Where's my wenches? where's my two 
little girls? Eh, have a care, look to yourselves, 
faith, they're a-coming, the travellers are a-coming. 
Well, which of you two will be my daughter-in-law 
now ? Bisarre, Bisarre, what say you, madcap ? 
Mirabel is a pure wild fellow. 

Bis, I like him the worse. 

Old Mir, You lie, honey, you like him the better, 
indeed you do. — What say you, my t'other little 
filbert, eh ? 

Ori, I suppose the gentleman will choose for him- 
self, sir. 
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Old Mir. Why, thafs discreetly said; and so he 
shall. 

Enter Young Mirabel and Duretete ; they 

salute the ladies. 

Bob, hark'eel you shall marry one of the girls, 
sirrah. 

Young Mir. Sir, 111 marry 'em both, if you please. 

Bis. He'll find that one may serve his turn. [Aside. 

Old Mir. Both 1 why, you young dog, d'ye banter 
me? Come, sir, take your choice. — Duretete, you 
shall have your choice too ; but Robin shall choose 
first — Come, sir, begin. 

Young Mir. Well, I ain't the first son that has made 
his father's dwelling a bawdy-house — let me see. 

Old Mir. Well, which d'ye like ? 

Young Mir. Both. 

Old Mir. But which will you marry ? 

Young Mir. Neither. 

Old Mir. Neither ! Don't make me angry now, 
Bob \ pray don't make me angry. Look'ee, sirrah, if 
I don't dance at your wedding to-morrow, I shall be 
very glad to cry at your grave. 

Young Mir. That's a bull, father. 

Old Mir. A bull ! why, how now, ungrateful sir, 
did I make thee a man, that thou shouldst make me 
a beast ? 

Young Mir. Your pardon, sir, I only meant your 
expression. 

Old Mir. Hark'ee, Bob, learn better manners to 
your father before strangers : I won't be angry this 
time, — but 00ns, if ever you do't again, you rascal ; 
remember what I say. {Exit 
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Youf^ Mir, Psha ! what does the old fellow mean 
by mewing me up here with a couple of green girls ! 
— Come, Duretete, will you go ? 

Ori, I hope, Mr. Mirabel, you han't forgot — 

Young Mir, No, no, madam, I han't forgot, I have 
brought you a thousand little Italian curiosities ; I'll 
assure you, madam, as far as a hundred pistoles would 
reach, I han't forgot the least circumstance. 

Ori, Sir, you misunderstand me. 

Young Mir. Odso, the relics, madam, from Rome. 
I do remember now you made a vow of chastity before 
my departure ; a vow of chastity, or something like it ; 
was it not, madam ? 

Ori. O sir, I'm answered at present \Exit. 

Young Mir. She was coming full mouth upon me 
with her contract — ^Would I might despatch the 
t'other ! \Andt. 

Dur. Mirabel, — that lady there, observe her, she's 
wondrous pretty faith, and seems to have but few 
words \ I like her mainly : speak to her, man, prithee 
speak to her. [Aside to Mirabel. 

Young Mir, Madam, here's a gentleman, who de- 
clares — 

Dur. Madam, don't believe him, I declare nothing. 
— ^What the devil do you mean, man ? 

Young Mir. He says, madam, that you are beautiful 
as an angeL 

Dur. He tells a damned lie, madam ; I say no such 
thing. — Are you mad, Mirabel? why, I shall drop 
down with shame. 

Young Mir. And so, madam, not doubting but your 
ladyship may like him as well as he does you, I think 
it proper to leave you together. \Going. 
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Dur. Hold, hold 1 — ^Why, Mirabel, friend, sure you 
won't be so barbarous as to leave me alone ! Prithee 
speak to her for yourself as it were. Lord, Lord, 
that a Frenchman should want impudence I 

Young Mir. You look mighty demure, madam ! — 
She's deaf, captain. 

Dur. I had much rather have her dumb. 

Young Mir^ The gravity of your air, madam, 
promises some extraordinary fruits from your study, 
which moves us with a curiosity to inquire the subject 
of your ladyship's contemplation. — ^Not a word I 

Dur, I hope in the Lord she's speechless ; if she 
be, she's mine this moment — Mirabel, d'ye think a 
woman's silence can be natural? 

Bis, But the forms that logicians introduce, and 
which proceed from simple enumeration, are dubit- 
able, and proceed only upon admittance — 

Young Mir, Hoyty toyty ! what a plague have we 
here ? Plato in petticoats 1 

Dur, Ay, ay, let her go on, man ; she talks in my 
own mother-tongue. 

Bis, 'Tis exposed to invalidity from a contradictory 
instance, looks only upon common operations, and is 
infinite in its termination. 

Young Mir, Rare pedantry 1 

Dur, Axioms ! axioms ! self-evident principles 1 

Bis, Then the ideas wherewith the mind is pre- 
occupate — O gentlemen, I hope you'll pardon my 
cogitation; I was involved in a profound point of 
philosophy; but I shall discuss it somewhere else, 
being satisfied that the subject is not agreeable to 
you sparks, that profess the vanity of the times. 

\Exit 
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Young Mir. Go thy way, goodwife Bias. Do you 
hear, Duretete? dost hear this starched piece of 
austerity ? 

Dur. She's mine, man ; she's mine : my own talent 
to a T. I'll match her in dialectics, faith.. I was 
seven years at the university, man; nursed up with 
Barbara, Celarunt, Darii, Ferio, Baralipton. Did you 
never know, man, that 'twas metaphysics made me 
an ass? it was, faith. Had she talked a word of 
singing, dancing, plays, fashions, or the like^ I had 
foundered in the first step; but as she is — Mirabel, 
wish me joy. 

Young Mir. You don't mean marriage, I hope ? 

Dur. No, no, I'm a man of more honour. 

Young Mir. Bravely resolved, captain I Now for 
thy credit, warm me this frozen snowball, 'twill be a 
conquest above the Alps. 

Dur. But will you promise to be always near me ? 

Young Mir. Upon all occasions, never fear. 

Dur. Why then, you shall see me in two moments 
make an induction from my love to her hand, from 
her hand to her mouth, from her mouth to her heart, 
and so conclude in her bed, categorimatice. \Exit 

Young Mir. Now the game begins, and my fool is 
entered. — But here comes one to spoil my sport ; now 
shall I be teased to death with this old-fashioned con- 
tract. I should love her too, if I might do it my own 
way, but she'll do nothing without witnesses forsooth : 
I wonder women can be so immodest 

Re-enter Oriana. 

Well, madam, why d'ye follow me ? 
OrL Well, sir, why do you shun roe ? 
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Young Mir. Tis my humour, madam, and I am 
naturally swayed by inclination. 

Ori. Have you forgot our contract, sir ? 

Young Mir. All I remember of that contract is, 
that it was made some three years ago, and that's 
enough in conscience to forget the rest on't 

Ori, Tis sufficient, sir, to recollect the passing of 
it, for in that circumstance, I presume, lies the force 
of the obligation. 

Young Mir. Obligations, madam, that are forced 
upon the will are no tie upon the conscience ; I was 
a slave to my passion when I passed the instrument, 
but the recovery of my freedom makes the contract 
void. 

Ori. Sir, you can't make that a compulsion which 
was your own choice. Besides, sir, a subjection to 
your own desires has not the virtue of a forcible con- 
straint: and you will find, sir, that to plead your 
passion for the killing of a man will hardly exempt 
you from the justice of the punishment. 

Young Mir. And so, madam, you make the sin of 
murder and the crime of a contract the very same, 
because that hanging and matrimony are so much 
alike? 

Ori. Come, Mr. Mirabel, these expressions I ex- 
pected from the raillery of your humour, but I hope 
for very different sentiments from your honour and 
generosity. 

Young Mir. Look'ee, madam, as for my generosity, 
'tis at your service, with all my heart : I'll keep you 
a coach and six horses, if you please, only permit me 
to keep my honour to myself; for I can assure you, 
madam, that the thing called honour is a circumstance 
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absolutely unnecessary in a natural correspondence 
between male and female, and he's a roadman that 
lays it out, considering its scarcity, upon any such 
trivial occasions. There's honour required of us by 
our friends, and honour due to our enemies, and they 
return it to us again ; but I never heard of a man 
that left but an inch of his honour in a woman's 
keeping, that could ever get the least account on't 
Consider, madam, you have no such thing among 
ye, and 'tis a main point of policy to keep no faith 
with reprobates: thou art a pretty little reprobate, 
and so get thee about thy business. 

Ori. Well, sir, even all this I will allow to the 
gaiety of your temper; your travels have improved 
your talent of talking, but they are not of force, I 
hope, to impair your morals. 

Young Mir, Morals ! why, there 'tis again now. 
I tell thee, child, there is not the least occasion for 
morals in any business between you and I. Don't 
you know that of all commerce in the world there is 
no such cozenage and deceit as in the traffic between 
man and woman ; we study all our lives long how to 
put tricks upon one another. What is your business 
now, from the time you throw away your artificial 
babies, but how to get natural ones with the most 
advantage ? No fowler lays abroad more nets for his 
game, nor a hunter for his prey, than you do to catch 
poor innocent men. Why do you sit three or four 
hours at your toilet in a morning? Only with a 
villanous design to make some poor fellow a fool 
before night. What are your languishing looks, your 
studied airs and affectations, but so many baits and 
devices to delude men out of their dear liberty and 

VOL. 1. z 
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freedom ? What d'ye sigh for ? what d'ye weep for ? 
what d'ye pray for ? Why, for a husband : that is, 
you implore Providence to assist you in the just and 
pious design of making the wisest of his creatures a 
fool, and the head of the creation a slave. 

OrL Sir, I am proud of my power, and am resolved 
to use it 

Young Mir. Hold, hold, madam ! not so fast — As 
you have variety of vanities to make coxcombs of us ; 
so we have vows, oaths, and protestations, of all sorts 
and sizes, to make fools of you. As you are very 
strange and whimsical creatures, so we are allowed 
as unaccountable ways of managing you. And this, 
in short, my dear creature, is our present condition ; 
I have sworn and lied briskly to gain my ends of you, 
your ladyship has patched and painted violently to 
gain your ends of me : but, since we are both dis- 
appointed, let us make a drawn battle, and part clear 
of both sides. 

Ori, With all my heart, sir ; give me up my con- 
tract, and I'll never see your face again. 

YouT^ Mir, Indeed I won't, child. 

Ori, What, sir, neither do one nor t'other ? 

Young Mir, No, you shall die a maid, unless you 
please to be otherwise upon my terms. 

Ori, What do you intend by this, sir? 

Young Mir. Why, to starve you into compliance. 
Look'ee, you shall never marry any man ; and you had 
as good let me do you a kindness as a stranger. 

Ori, Sir, you're a — 

Young Mir. What am I, mistress ? 

Ori. A villain, sir. 

Young Mir, I'm glad on't I never knew an honest 
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fellow in my life but was a villain upon these occa* 
sions. Han't you drawn yourself now into a very 
pretty dilemma? Ha! ha! ha I the poor lady has 
made a vow of virginity, when she thought of making 
a vow for the contrary. Was ever poor woman so 
cheated into chastity ? 

Ori. Sir, my fortune is equal to yours, my friends 
as powerful, and both shall be put to the test, to do 
me justice. 

Young Mir. What ! you'll force me to marry you, 
will ye ? 

Oru Sir, the law shall 

Young Mir. But the law can't force me to do any-^ 
thing else, can it ? 

Ori. Psha, I despise thee, — ^monster ! 

Young Mir. Kiss and be friends then. Don't cry, 
child, and you shall have your sugar-plum. Come, 
madam, d'ye think I could be so unreasonable as to 
make ye fast all your life long ? No, I did but jest, 
you shall have your liberty ; here, take your contract, 
and give me mine. 

Ori. No, I won't. 

Young Mir. £h ! what, is the girl a fool ? 

Ori, No, sir, you shall find me cunning enough to 
do myself justice ; and since I must not depend upon 
your love, I'll be revenged, and force you to marry 
me out of spite. 

YouT^ Mir. Then 111 beat thee out of spite ; make 
a most confounded husband. 

Ori. O sir, I shall match yel a good husband 
makes a good wife at any time. 

Young Mir. Ill rattle down your china about your 
ears. 
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Ori, And I'll rattle about the city to run you in 
debt for more. 

Young Mir, Your face-mending toilet shall fly out 
of the window. 

Ori. And your face-mending periwig shall fly after it 

Young Mir, I'll tear the furbelow off your clothes, 
and when you swoon for vexation, you shan^t have a 
penny to buy a bottle of hartshorn. 

Ori, And you, sir, shall have hartshorn in abun- 
dance. 

Yout^ Mir, I'll keep as many mistresses as I have 
coach-horses. 

Oru And I'll keep as many gallants as you have 
grooms. 

Young Mir, I'll lie with your woman before your face. 

Ori, Have a care of your valet behind your bacL 

Young Mir, But, sweet madam, there is such a 
thing as a divorce. 

Ori. But, sweet sir, there is such a thing as alimony : 
so divorce on, and spare not \Eocit, 

Young Mir, Ay, that separate maintenance is the 
devil: there's their refuge. O' my conscience, one 
would take cuckoldom for a meritorious action, 
because the women are so handsomely rewarded 
for't \Exit, 

SCENE II. 

A Saloon in Old Mirabel's HousCy with chambers 

adjoining. 

Enter Captain Duretete and Petit. 

Dur, And she's mighty peevish, you say ? 

Fet. O sir, she has a tongue as long as my leg, and 
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talks so crabbedly, you would think she always spoke 
Welsh ! 

Dur. That's an odd language, methinks, for her 
philosophy. 

Pet. But sometimes she will sit you half a day 
without speaking a word, and talk oracles all the 
while by the wrinkles of her forehead, and the motions 
of her eyebrows. 

Dur, Nay, I shall match her in philosophical ogles, 
faith; that's my talent: I can talk best, you must 
know, when I say nothing. 

PeL But d'ye ever laugh, sir? 

Dur. Laugh ! won't she endure laughing ? 

Pet Why, she's a critic, sir; she hates a jest, for 
fear it should please her; and nothing keeps her in 
humour but what gives her the spleen. And then for 
logic, and all that, you know — 

Dur. Ay, ay, I'm prepared, I have been practising 
hard words, and no sense, this hour, to entertain her. 

Pet Then place yourself behind this screen, that 
you may have a view of her behaviour before you 
begin. 

Dur. I long to engage her, lest I should forget my 
lesson. 

Pet Here she comes, sir, I must fly. 

\Exit — Captain 'Ditketrt'b, conceals himself hekind 
the screen. 

Enter Bisarre, with a book in her handy and Maid. 

Bis. Psha, hang books I they sour our temper, spoil 
our eyes, and ruin our complexions. 

[Throws away the book. 
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Dur, [Aside^ piping out."] Eh ! the devil such a 
word there is in all Aristotle. 

Bis. Come, wench, let's be free ; call in the fiddle, 
there's nobody near us. [Exit Maid. 

Dur, Would to the Lord there was not ! [Aside. 

Re-enter Maid with Fiddler. 

Bis. Here, friend, a minuet! — Quicker time! — 
Ha ! would we had a man or two. 

Dur. [Stealing away.] You shall have the devil 
sooner, my dear dancing philosopher. [Aside^ 

Bis. Uds my life I — Here's one. 

[Runs to DuRETETE and hails him back. 

Dur. Is all my learned preparation come to this ? 

[Aside. 

Bis. Come, sir, don't be ashamed, thaf s my good 
boy : — you're very welcome, we wanted such a one. — 
Come, strike up. — I know you dance well, sir, you're 
finely shaped for't — Come, come, sir; quick, quick, 
you miss the time else. 

Dur. But, madam, I come to talk with you. 

Bis. Ay, ay, talk as you dance, talk as you dance ; 
come. 

Dur. But we were talking of dialectics. 

Bis. Hang dialectics \—[To the Fiddler.] Mind the 
time :— quicker, sirrah! — Come — ^and how d'ye find 
yourself now, sir ? 

Dur. In a fine breathing sweat, doctor. 

Bis. All the better, patient, all the better. — Come, 
sir, sing now, sing, I know you sing well : I see you 
have a singing face ; a heavy dull' sonata face. 

DuK Who, I sing? 
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Bis, Oh, you're modest, sir ! — But come, sit down, 
closer, closer. — Here, a bottle of wine. — Come, sir, 
fa, la, la ; sing, sir. 

Dur, But, madam, I came to talk with you. 

Bis, O sir, you shall drink first Come, fill me 
a bumper — here, sir, bless the king. 

Dur, Would I were out of his dominions! — By 
this light, she'll make me drunk too ! \Aside, 

Bis. Oh, pardon me, sir, you shall do me right, fill 
it higher. Now, sir, can you drink a health under 
your leg ? 

Dur. Rare philosophy that, faith ! [Aside, 

Bis, Come, off with it, to the bottom. — Now, how 
d'ye like me, sir ? 

Dur, Oh, mighty well, madam. 

Bis, You see how a woman's fancy varies, some- 
times splenetic and heavy, then gay and frolicsome. 
— And how d'ye like the humour? 

Dur, Good madam, let me sit down to answer 
you, for I am heartily tired. 

Bis. Fy upon't I a young man, and tired ! Up for 
shame, and walk about, action becomes us : — a little 
faster, sir. — ^What do you think now of my Lady La 
Pale, and Lady Coquette the duke's fair daughter? 
Ha! are they not brisk lasses? Then there is black 
Mrs. Bellair, and brown Mrs. Bellface. 

Dur, They are all strangers to me, madam. 

Bis, But let me tell you, sir, that brown is not 
always despicable. — O Lard, sir, if young Mrs. 
Bagatelle had kept herself single till this time o' 
day, what a beauty there had been ! And then, you 
know, the charming Mrs. Monkeylove, the fair gem 
of St Germains. 
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Dur. Upon my soal, I don't 

Bis. And then you must have heard of the English 
beau, Spleenamore, how unlike a gentleman — 

Dur, Hey — ^not a syllable on't, as I hope to be 
saved, madam ! 

Bis. No ! why then play me a jig. — Come, sir. 

Dur, By this light I cannot ; faith, madam, I have 
sprained my leg. 

Bis, Then sit you down, sir. And now tell me 
what's your business with me? what's your errand? 
quick, quick, despatch I — Odso, may be you are some 
gentleman's servant, that have brought me a letter, or 
a haunch of venison. 

Dur. 'Sdeath, madam, do I look like a carrier ? 

Bis. Oh, cry you mercy, sir I I saw you just now, 
I mistook you, upon my word : you are one of the 
travelling gentlemeiL — And pray, sir, how do ail our 
impudent friends in Italy ? 

Dur. Madam, I came to wait on you with a 
more serious intention than your entertainment has 
answered. 

Bis. Sir, your intention of waiting on me was the 
greatest affront imaginable, howe'er your expressions 
may turn it to a compliment : your visit, sir, was in- 
tended as a prologue to a very scurvy play, of which 
Mr. Mirabel and you so handsomely laid the plot — 
Marry/ nOy fw, Ftn a man of more honour I — Where's 
your honour? where's your courage now? Ads my 
life, sir, I have a great mind to kick you ! — Go, go 
to your fellow-rake now, rail at my sex, and get drunk 
for vexation, and write a lampoon ! — But I must have 
you to know, sir, that my reputation is above the 
scandal of a libel, my virtue is sufficiently approved 
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to those whose opinion is my interest : and for the 
rest, let them talk what they will ; for when I please 
I'll be what I please, in spite of you and all mankind : 
and so, my dear man of honour, if you be tired, con 
over this lesson, and sit there till I come to you. 

\Exit^ Maid and Yv^^^x following, 

Dur. Turn ti dum. — [Sings,"] Ha! ha! ha! Ads 

my life ! I have a great mind to kick you ! — Oons and 

confusion ! — \Starts up.] Was ever man so abused I — 

Ay, Mirabel set me on. 

Re-enter Petft. 

Pet Well, sir, how d'ye find yourself? 
Dur. You son of a nine-eyed whore, d'ye come to 
abuse me ? I'll kick you with a vengeance, you dog ! 
[Petit runs offy and Duretete after him. 



ACT III. 

SCENE I. 

The Saloon in Old Mirabel's House. 

Old Mirabel and Young Mirabel discovered. 

Old Mir. Bob, come hither, Bob. 

Young Mir. Your pleasure, sir ? 

Old Mir, Are not you a great rogue, sirrah ? 

Young Mir, That's a little out of my compre- 
hension, sir, for IVe heard say, that I resemble my 
father. 

Old Mir, Your father is your very humble slave. — 
I tell thee what, child, thou art a very pretty fellow, 
and I love thee heartily ; and a very great villain, and 
I hate thee mortally. 

Young Mir, Villain, sir! then I must be a very 
impudent one, for I can't recollect any passage of my 
life that I'm ashamed of. 

Old Mir. Come hither, my dear friend; dost see 
this picture ? \Shaw5 him a miniature. 

Young Mir, Oriana's I — Psh'a ! 

Old Mir, What, sir, won't you look upon't ? — Bob^ 
dear Bob, prithee come hither now. — Dost want any 
money, child ? 

Young Mir, No, sir. 

Old Mir, Why then, here's some for thee ; come 

here now. — How canst thou be so hard-hearted, an 
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unnatural, unmannerly rascal (don't mistake me, child, 
I an*t angry) as to abuse this tender, lovely, good- 
natured, dear rogue? Why, she sighs for thee, and 
cries for thee, pouts for thee, and snubs for thee, the 
poor little heart of it is like to burst Come, my 
dear boy, be good-natured like your nown father, be 
now. — And then see here, read this — the effigies of 
the lovely Oriana, with ten thousand pound to her 
portion — ten thousand pound, you dog ! ten thousand 
pound, you rogue ! How dare you refuse a lady with 
ten thousand pound, you impudent rascal ? 

Young Mir, Will you hear me speak, sir ? 

Old Mir, Hear you speak, sir ! if you had ten 
thousand tongues, you could not outtalk ten thou- 
sand pound, sir. 

Young Mir Nay, sir, if you won't hear me, TU 
begone, sir ! I'll take post for Italy this moment 

Old Mir, Ah ! the fellow knows I won't part with 
him. Well, sir, what have you to say ? 

Young Mir, The universal reception, sir, that 
marriage has had in the world, is enough to fix it 
for a public good, and to draw everybody into the 
common cause; but there are some constitutions, 
like some instruments, so peculiarly singular, that 
they make tolerable music by themselves, but never 
do well in a consort 

Old Mir, Why, this is reason, I must confess, but 
yet 'tis nonsense too ; for though you should reason 
like an angel, if you argue yourself out of a good 
estate you talk like a fool. 

Young Mir, But, sir, if you bribe me into bondage 
with the riches of Croesus, you leave me but a beggar 
for want of my liberty. 
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Old Mir. Was ever such a perverse fool heard I 
'Sdeath, sir, why did I give you education? was it 
to dispute me out of my senses ? Of what colour 
now is the head of this cane ? You'll say 'tis white, 
and, ten to one, make me believe it too. I thought 
that young fellows studied to get money. 

Young Mir. No, sir, I have studied to despise it : 
my reading was not to make me rich, but happy, sir. 

Old Mir. There he has me again now. But, sir, 
did not I marry to oblige you ? 

Young Mir, To oblige me, sirl in what respect, 
pray? 

Old Mir, Why, to bring you into the world, sir; 
wa'n't that an obligation ? 

Young Mir. And because I would have H^still an 
obligation, I avoid marriage. 

Old Mir. How is that, sir ? 

Young Mir. Because I would not curse the hour 
I was bom. 

Old Mir. Look'ee, friend, you may persuade me 
out of my designs, but 111 command you out of yours ; 
and though you may convince my reason that you're 
in the right, yet there is an old attendant of sixty- 
three, called positiveness, which you nor all the wits 
in Italy shall ever be able to shake ; so, sir, you're 
a wit, and I'm a father; you may talk, but I'll be 
obeyed. 

Young Mir. [Aside.'] This it is to have the «on a 
finer gentleman than the father; they first give us 
breeding that they don't understand, then they turn 
us out of doors 'cause we are wiser than themselves. 
But I'm a little aforehand with the old gentleman. 
— [Aloud,] Sir, you have been pleased to settle a 
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thousand pound sterling a year upon me ; in return 
of which, I have a very great honour for you and 
your family, and shall take care that your only and 
beloved son shall do nothing to make him hate his 
father, or to hang himself. So, dear sir, I'm your 
very humble servant \Runs off. 

Old Mir, Here, sirrah! rogue! Bob! villain I 

Enter Dugard. 

Dug. Ay, sir, 'tis but what he deserves. 

Old Mir, 'Tis false, sir, he don't deserve it : what 
have you to say against my boy, sir ? 

Dug, I shall only repeat your own words. 

Old Mir, What have you to do with my words? 
I have swallowed my words already; I have eaten 
them up, and how can you come at 'em, sir ? 

Dug, Very easily, sir: 'tis but mentioning your 
injured ward, and you will throw them up again 
immediately. 

Old Mir, Sir, your sister was a foolish young flirt 
to trust any such young, deceitful, rakehelly rogue, 
like him. 

Dug, Cry you mercy, old gentleman ! I thought 
we should have the words again. 

Old Mir, And what then? 'Tis the way with 
young fellows to slight old gentlemen's words, you 
never mind 'em when you ought — I say, that Bob's 
an honest fellow, and who dares deny it ? 

Enter Bisarre. 

Bis, That dare I, sir: — I say, that your son is a 
wild, foppish, whimsical, impertinent coxcomb; and 
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were I abused as this gentleman's sister, I would 
make it an Italian quarrel, and poison the whole 
family. 

Dug, Come, sir, 'tis no time for trifling, mj sister 
is abused ; you are made sensible of the affront, and 
your honour is concerned to see her redressed. 

Old Mir, Look'ee, Mr. Dugard, good words go 
farthest I will do your sister justice, but it must be 
afler my own rate ; nobody must abuse my son but 
myself. For although Robin be a sad dog, yet he*s 
nobody's puppy but my own. 

Bis, Ay, that's my sweet-natured, kind old gentle- 
man. —[ J^f^^ifZw^ him^ We will be good then, if 
you'll join with us in the plot 

Old Mir, Ah, you coaxing young baggage, what 
plot can you have to wheedle a fellow of sixty- 
three ? 

Bis, A plot that sixty-three is only good for, to 
bring other people together, sir; and you must act 
the Spaniard, 'cause your son will least suspect you ; 
and if he should, your authority protects you from a 
quarrel, to which Oriana is unwilling to expose her 
brother. 

Old Mir, And what part will you act in the busi- 
ness, madam ? 

Bis, Myself, sir; my friend is grown a perfect 
changeling : these foolish hearts of ours spoil our 
heads presently; the fellows no sooner turn knaves 
but we turn fools. But I am still myself, and he may 
expect the most severe usage from me, 'cause I neither 
love him nor hate him. \ExU, 

Old Mir. Well said, Mrs. Paradox. — But, sir, who 
must open the matter to him ? 
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Dug. Petit, sir, who is our engineer-general And 
here he comes. 

Enter Petit. 

Pet O sir, more discoveries ! Are all friends about 
us? 

Dug. Ay, ay, speak freely. 

Pet. You must know, sir— ods my life, I'm out of 
breath I — you must know, sir — ^you must know — 

Old Mir. What the devil must we know, sir ? 

Pet. That I have — \Pants and blows] bribed, sir, 
bribed — your son's Secretary of State. 

Old Mir. Secretary of State 1 who's that, for 
Heaven's sake ? 

Pet. His valet-de-chambre, sir. You must know, 
sir, that the intrigue lay folded up with his master's 
clothes, and when he went to dust the embroidered 
suit, the secret flew out of the right pocket of his coat, 
in a whole swarm of your crambo songs, short-footed 
odes, and long-legged pindarics. 

Old Mir. Impossible! 

Pet. Ah, sir, he has loved her all along ; there was 
Oriana in every line, but he hates marriage. Now, 
sir, this plot will stir up his jealousy, and we shall 
know by the strength of that how to proceed farther. 
Come, sir, let's about it with speed. 

'Tis expedition gives our king the sway ; 

For expedition too the French give way ; 

Swift to attack, or swift to run away. [^Exeunt, 
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SCENE 11. 

The same. 

Enter Young Mirabel and Bisarre, passing cart- 

Ussly by one another. 

Bis. I wonder what she can see in this fellow to 
like him ? 

Young Mir. I wonder what my friend can see in 
this girl to admire her? 

Bis. A wild, foppish, extravagant rakehelL 

Young Mir. A light, whimsical, impertinent mad- 
cap. 

Bis. Whom do you mean, sir ? 

Young Mir. Whom do you mean, madam ? 

Bis. A fellow that has nothing left to re-establish 
him for a human creature, but a prudent resolution 
to hang himself. 

Young Mir. There is a way, madam, to force me 
to that resolution. 

Bis. I'll do't with all my heart 

Young Mir. Then you must marry me. 

Bis. Look'ee, sir, don't think your ill manners to 
me shall excuse your ill usage of my friend ; nor by 
fixing a quarrel here, to divert my zeal for the absent : 
for I'm resolved, nay I come prepared, to make you 
a panegyric that shall mortify your pride like any 
modem dedication. 

Young Mir. And I, madam, like a true modem 
patron, shall hardly give you thanks for your trouble. 

Bis. Come, sir, to let you see what HtUe foundation 
you have for your dear sufficiency, 111 take you to 
pieces. 
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Young Mir. And what piece will you choose ? 

Bis. Your heart, to be sure; 'cause I should get 
presently rid on't; your courage I would give to a 
Hector, your wit to a lewd playmaker, your honour 
to an attorney, your body to the physicians, and your 
soul to its master. 

Young Mir. I had the oddest dream last night of 
the Duchess of Burgundy ! methought the furbelows 
of her gown were pinned up so high behind, that I 
could not see her head for her tail 

Bis. The creature don't mind me I — \Hert Mirabel 
pulls out a book and reads to himself while she speaks.] 
Do you think, sir, that your humorous impertinence 
can divert me ? No, sir, Fm above any pleasure that 
you can give, but that of seeing you miserable. And 
mark me, sir ; my friend, my injured friend, shall yet 
be doubly happy, and you shall be a husband as 
much as the rites of marriage, and the breach of 'em, 
can make you. 

Young Mir. [Reading.] 

At regina doloSy quis falUre possit amantcm ? — 

jDissimulare etiam sperasti^ perfide^ iantum — 
Very true ! — 

Posse nefas ? — 
By your favour, friend Virgil, 'twas but a rascally trick 
of your hero to forsake poor Pug so inhumanly. 

Bis. I don't know what to say to him. — The devil 
— what's Virgil to us, sir ? 

Young Mir. Very much, madam, the most apropos 
in the world — for, what should I chop upon, but the 
very place wher^ the perjured rogue of a lover and 
the forsaken lady are battling it tooth and nail. Come, 
madam, spend your spirits no longer, we'll take an 

VOL. I. 2 A 
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easier method : I'll be iEneas now, and you shall be 
Dido, and we'll rail by book. Now for you, Madam 
Dido. 

Nee te fioster amor, nee te data dextera quondam. 

Nee moritura tenet crudeii funcra Dido — 
Ah, poor Dido ! [Looking at her. 

Bis, Rudeness! afironts! impatience! I could 
almost start out even to manhood, and want but a 
weapon as long as his to fight him upon the spot. 
What shall I say ? 

Young Mir. Now she rants, — 
Qua quibus anieferam f Jam jam nee maxima Juno — 

Bis. A man! no, the woman's birth was spirited 
away. 

Young Mir. Right, right, madam, the very words I 

Bis. And some pernicious elf left in the cradle 
With human shape to palliate growing mischief. 

\Both speak together and raise their voices by degrees. 

Young Mir. Ferfide, sed duris genuit te cautibus 
horrens 

Caucasus, Hyrcanceque admorunt ubera tigres. 

Bis. Go, sir, fly to your midnight revels. 

Young Mir. Excellent! 

/, seqrure lialiam ventis, pete regnaper undas, 

Spero equidem mediis, si quid pia numina possunt. 

Bis. Converse with imps of darkness of your make, 
your nature starts at justice, and shivers at the touch 
of virtue ! — Now tht devil take his impudence, he 
vexes me so, I don't know whether to cry or laugh 
at him. 

Young Mir. Bravely performed, my dear Libyan ! 
I'll write the tragedy of Dido, and you shall act the 
part But you do nothing at all, unless you fret 
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yourself into a fit ; for here the poor lady is stifled 
with vapours, drops into the arms of her maids, and 
the cruel, barbarous, deceitful wanderer, is in the 
veiy next line called plus yEneas. — ^There's authority 
for ye ! 

Sorry indeed iSneas stood 

To see her in a pout ; 
But Jove himself, who ne'er thought good 

To stay a second bout. 
Commands him off, with all his crew, 
And leaves poor Di, as I leave you. [Runs off. 
Bis, Go thy ways, for a dear, mad, deceitful, agree- 
able fellow ! O' my conscience, I must excuse Oriana. 
That lover soon his angry fair disarms. 
Whose slighting pleases, and whose faults are 
charms. [Exit 



SCENE III. 
The same. 

Enter Petit, he runs about knocking at every door. 

Pet Mr. Mirabel, sir, where are you? nowhere to 

be found ? 

Enter Young Mirabel. 

Young Mir. What's the matter, Petit ? 

Pet Most critically met — Ah, sir, that one who 
has followed the game so long, and brought the poor 
hare just under his paws, should let a mongrel cur 
chop in, and run away with the puss 1 

Young Mir. If your worship can get out of your 
allegories, be pleased to tell me in three words what 
you mean. 
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Pet, Plain, plain, sir ! Your mistress and mine is 
going to be married. 

Young Mir. I believe yon lie, sir. 

Pet. Yoor humble servant, sir. [Going. 

Young Mir. Come hither, Petit Married! say 
you? 

Pet No, sir, 'tis no matter ; I only thought to do 
you a service, but I shall take care how I confer my 
favours for the future. 

Young Mir. Sir, I beg you ten thousand pardons. 

[Bowing low. 

Pet. Tis enough, sir. — I come to tell you, sir, that 
Oriana is this moment to be sacriiiced ; married past 
redemption. 

Young Mir. I understand her, she'll take a husband 
out of spite to me, and then out of love to me she 
will make him a cuckold ; 'tis ordinary with women 
to marry one person for the sake of another, and to 
throw themselves into the arms of one they hate, to 
secure their pleasure with the man they love. But 
who is the happy man ? 

Pet. A lord, sir. 

Young Mir. I'm her ladyship's most humble ser- 
vant ; a train and a title, hey ! — Room for my lady's 
coach! A front row in the box for her ladyship! 
Lights, lights for her honour! — Now must I be a 
constant attender at my lord's levee, to work my 
way to my lady's couchee. — A countess, I presume, 
sir? 

Pet. A Spanish count, sir, that Mr. Dugard knew 
abroad, is come to Paris, saw your mistress yester- 
day, marries her to-day, and whips her into Spain 
to-morrow. 
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Young Mir. Ay, is it so? and must I follow my 
cuckold over the Pyrenees ? Had she married within 
the precincts of a billet-doux, I would be the man to 
lead her to church ; but as it happens, I'll forbid the 
banns. Where is this mighty Don? 

Pet Have a care, sir, he's a rough cross^rained 
piece, and there's no tampering with him ; would you 
apply to Mr. Dugard, or the lady herself, something 
might be done, for it is in despite to you, that the 
business is carried so hastily. Odso, sir, here he 
comes. I must be gone. \Exit. 

Enter Old Mirabel, dressed in a Spanish habit, 

leading Oriana. 

Ori. Good my lord, a nobler choice had better 
suited your lordship's merit My person, rank, and 
circumstance, expose me as the public theme of 
raillery, and subject me to so injurious usage, my 
lord, that I can lay no claim to any part of your 
regard, except your pity. 

Old Mir, Breathes he vital air^ that dares presume 
With rude behaviour to profane such excellence ? 
Show me the man — 

And you shall see how sudden my revenge 
Shall fall upon the head of such presumption. 
Is this thing one ? [Sirutiing up to Young Mirabeu 

Young Mir. Sirl 

Ori. Good my lord. 

Old Mir. If he, or any he — 

Ori. Pray, my lord, the gentleman's a stranger. 

Old Mir. Oh, your pardon, sir ! — but if you had — 
remember, sir — the lady now is mine, her injuries 
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are mine ; therefore, sir, you understand me. Come, 
madam. 

\Lead5 Oriana to the door; she goes off. Young 
Mirabel runs to his father y and pulls him 
by the sleeve. 

Young Mir. Ecoute, monsieur le comte. 

Old Mir. Your business, sir ? 

Young Mir. Boh ! 

Old Mir. Boh I what language is that, sir ? 

Young Mir, Spanish, my lord. 

Old Mir. What d'ye mean ? 

Young Mir. This, sir. [Trips up his heels. 

Old Mir. A very concise quarrel, truly. — FIl bully 
him. Trinidado, seigneur, give me fair play. 

[Offering to rise. 

Young Mir. By all means, sir. — [Takes away his 
sword.'] Now, seigneur, where's that bombast look 
and fustian face your countship wore just now. 

[Strikes him. 

Old Mir. The rogue quarrels well, very well, my 
own son right \ — But hold, sirrah, no more jesting ; 
I'm your father, sir, your father. 

Young Mir. [Aside.] My father ! then by this light 
I could find in my heart to pay thee. — [Aloud.] Is 
the fellow mad ? Why, sure, sir, I han't frightened 
you out of your senses ? 

Old Mir, But you have, sir. 

Young Mir. Then Fll beat them into you again. 

[Offers to strike him. 

Old Mir. Why, rogue — Bob, dear Bob, don't you 
know me, child ? 

Young Mir. Ha ! ha ! ha ! the fellow's downright 
distracted ; thou miracle of impudence, wouldst thou 
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make me believe that such a grave gentleman as my 
father would go a-masquerading thus ? that a person 
of threescore and three would run about in a fooVs 
coat to disgrace himself and family I Why, you im- 
pudent villain, do you think I will suffer such an 
affront to pass upon my honoured father, my worthy 
father, my dear father? 'Sdeath, sir, mention my 
father but once again, and I'll send your soul to my 
grandfather this minute. \Offering to stab him. 

Old Mir, Well, well, I am not your father. 

Young Mir, Why then, sir, you are the saucy, 
hectoring Spaniard, and Til use you accordingly. 

Old Mir, The devil take the Spaniards, sir; we 
have all got nothing but blows since we began to 
take their part. 

Enter Dugard, Oriana, Petit, and Maid. 

Dug. Fy, fy, Mirabel 1 murder your father 1 

[Holding him. 

Young Mir, My father ! what, is the whole family 
mad ? Give me way, sir, I won't be held 

Old Mir, No, nor I neither ; let me be gone, pray. 

[Offering to go. 

Young Mir. My father I 

Old Mir, Ay, you dog's face, I am your father, 
for I have bore as much for thee as your mother 
ever did. 

Young Mir, O ho ! then this was a trick, it seems, 
a design, a contrivance, a stratagem. — Oh i how my 
bones ache 1 

Old Mir. Your bones, sirrah, why yours ? 

Young Mir, Why, sir, han't I been beating my 
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own flesh and blood all this while? — \To Oriana.] 
O madam, I wish your ladyship joy of your new 
dignity ! Here was a contrivance, indeed. 

Pet The contrivance was well enough, sir, for they 
imposed upon us all 

Young Mir. Well, my dear Dulcinea, did your Don 
Quixote battle for you bravely? My father will answer 
for the force of my love 

On. Pray, sir, don't insult the misfortunes of your 
own creating. 

Dug. [Aside.] My prudence will be counted 
cowardice, if I stand tamely now. — [Comes up be- 
tween Young Mirabel and Oriana.] Well, sir ! 

Young Mir. Well, sir 1 Do you take me for one 
of your tenants, sir, that you put on your landlord- 
face at me ? 

Dug. On what presumption, sir, dare you assume 
thus ? [Draws. 

Old Mir. What that's to you, sir ? [Draws. 

Pet. Help, help, the lady faints I 

[Oriana^^/t into ker Maid's arms. 

Young Mir. Vapours ! vapours 1 she'll come to 
herself. If it be an angry fit, a dram of asafoetida : 
if jealousy, hartshorn in water : if the mother, burnt 
feathers : if grief^ ratafia : if it be strait stays or corns, 
there's nothing like a dram of plain brandy. [Exit. 

Ori. Hold off, give me air ! — O my brother, would 
you preserve my life, endanger not your own \ would 
you defend my reputation, leave it to itself; 'tis a 
dear vindication that's purchased by the sword; for 
though our champion prove victorious, yet our honour 
is wounded. 

Old Mir. Ay, and your lover may be wounded, 
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that's another thing. But I think you're pretty brisk 
again, my child. 

OrL Ay, sir, my indisposition was only a pretence 
to divert the quarrel ; the capricious taste of your 
sex excuses this artifice in ours. 

For often, when our chief perfections (ail, 

Our chief defects with foolish men prevail \Exit 

Pet. Come, Mr. Dugard, take courage, there b a 
way still left to fetch him again. 

OidMir. Sir, I'll have no plot that has any relation 
to Spain. 

Dug, I scorn all artifice whatsoever; my sword 
shall do her justice. 

Fet Pretty justice, truly 1 Suppose you run him 
through the body ; you run her through the heart at 
the same time. 

Old Mir, And me through the head. — Rot your 
sword, sir, we*ll have plots ! — Come, Petit, let's hear. 

Fet. What if she pretended to go into a nunnery, 
and so bring him about to declare himself? 

Dug. That, I must confess, has a face. 

Old Mir. Face ! a face like an angel, sir. Ads 
ray life, sir, 'tis the most beautiful plot in Christendom ! 
We'll about it immediately. [Exeunt. 



SCENE IV. 
A Street. 

Captain Durbtete and Young Mirabel discovered. 

Dur. And though I can't dance, nor sing, nor talk 
like you, yet I can fight, you know, sir. 
Young Mir. I know thou canst, man. 
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Dur, 'Sdeath, sir, and I willl Let me see the 
proudest man alive make a jest of me ! 

Young Mir. But I'll engage to make you amends. 

Dur, Danced to death ! baited like a bear ! ridi- 
culed I threatened to be kicked !— confusion ! Sir, you 
set me on, and I will have satisfaction ; all mankind 
will point at me. 

Young Mir. {Aside^ I must give this thunder- 
bolt some passage, or 'twill break upon my own 
head. — 



Enter two Gentlemen. 

[/4loud.] Look'ee, Duretete, what do these gentlemen 
laugh at ? 

JDur. At me, to be sure. — Sir, what made you 
laugh at me ? 

1 Gent. You're mistaken, sir ; if we were merry we 
had a private reason. 

2 Gent Sir, we don't know you. 

Dur. Sir, I'll make you know me ; mark and ob- 
serve me, I won't be named, it shan't be mentioned, 
not even whispered in your prayers at church. 'Sdeath 
sir, d'ye smile ? 

I Gent. Not I, upon my word. 

Dur. Why then, look grave as an owl in a bam, 
or a friar with his crown a-shaving. 

Young Mir. [Aside to the Gentlemen.] Don't be 
bullied out of your humour, gentlemen ; the fellow's 
mad ; laugh at him, and I'll stand by you. 

I Gent. Egad, and so we will. 

[Aside to Young Mirabeu 

Both. Hal ha,! ha! 
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Dur, Ha! ha! ha! very pretty. — [Draws.] She 
threatened to kick me. Ay, then, you dogs, III 
murder ye. 

[FtgAts, ami beats them off; Young Mirabel runs 
over to his side. 
Young Mir. Hal ha I ha! bravely done, Dure- 
tete 1 there you had him, noble captain ! hey, they 
run ! they run ! Victoria ! Victoria 1 — Ha ! ha ! ha I 
how happy am I in an excellent friend ! Tell me of 
your virtuosos and men of sense, a parcel of sour-faced 
splenetic rogues. — A man of my thin constitution 
should never want a fool in his company: I don't 
affect your fine things that improve the understanding, 
but hearty laughing to fatten my carcass : and o' my 
conscience, a man of sense is as melancholy without 
' a coxcomb, as a lion without his jackal ; he hunts for 
our diversion, starts game for our spleen, and per- 
fectly feeds us with pleasure. 

I hate the man who makes acquaintance nice, 
And still discreetly plagues me with advice ; 
Who moves by caution, and mature delays, 
And must give reasons for whate'er he says. 
The man, indeed, whose converse is so full. 
Makes me attentive, but it makes me dull : 
Give me the careless rogue who never thinks, 
That plays the fool as freely as he drinks. 
Not a buffoon, who is buffoon by trade. 
But one that nature, not his wants have made. 
Who still is merry, but does ne'er design it : 
And still is ridiculed, but ne'er can find it 
Who when he's most in earnest, is the best. 
And his most grave expression is the jest [Exit. 



ACT IV. 

SCENE I. 
A Room in Old Mirabel's House, 

Old Mirabel and Dugard discovered. 

Dug, The lady abbess is my relation, and privy to 
the plot Your son has been there, but had no ad- 
mittance beyond the privilege of the grate, and there 
my sister refused to see him. He went off more 
nettled at his repulse than I thought his gaiety could 
admit 

Old Mir, Ay, ay, this nunnery will bring him about, 
I warrant ye. 

Enter Captain Duretete. 

Dur, Here, where are ye all? — O Mr. Mirabel, 
you have done fine things for your posterity ! — ^And 
you, Mr. Dugard, may come to answer this. — I come 
to demand my friend at your hands ; restore him, sir, 
or — \To Old Mirabel. 

Old Mir. Restore him ! why, d'ye thmk I have 
got him in my trunk, or my pocket ? 

Dur, Sir, he's mad, and you're the cause on't 

Old Mir. That may be ; for I was as mad as he 
when I begat him. 

Dug. Mad, sir 1 what d'ye mean ? 

Dur, What do you mean, sir, by shutting up your 

380 
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sister yonder, to talk like a parrot through a cage, or 
a decoy-duck, to draw others into the snare? — ^Your 
son, sir, because she has deserted him, he has forsaken 
the world ; and in three words, has — 

Old Mir. Hanged himself ! 

Dur. The very same ; turned friar. 

Old Mir. You lie, sir ! 'tis ten times worse. Bob 
turned friar . — ^Why should the fellow shave his foolish 
crown when the same razor may cut his throat ? 

Dur. If you have any command, or you any interest 
over him, lose not a minute ! He has thrown himself 
into the next monastery, and has ordered me to pay 
off his servants, and discharge his equipage. 

Old Mir. Let me alone to ferret him out; I'll 
sacrifice the abbot if he receives him ; I'll try whether 
the spiritual or the natural father has the most right 
to the child. But, dear captain, what has he done 
with his estate ? 

Dur. Settled it upon the church, sir. 

Old Mir. The church 1 nay, then the devil won't 
get him out of their clutches. — Ten thousand livres 
a year upon the church! 'tis downright sacrilege. — 
Come, gentlemen, all hands to work ; for half that 
sum, one of these monasteries shall protect you a 
traitor subject from the law, a rebellious wife from her 
husband, and a disobedient son from his own father. 

\Exit. 

Dug. But will you persuade me that he's gone to 
a monastery ? 

Dur. Is your sister gone to the Filles Repentits f 
1 tell you, sir, she's not fit for the society of repenting 
maids. 

Dug. Why sOi sir ? 
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Dur. Because she's neither one nor t'other; she's 
too old to be a maid, and too young to repent. 

[Exitt T>voASCO following him. 



SCENE 11. 

The Interior of a Monastery. 

Oriana and Bisarre discovered ; the former attired 

as a Nun. 

Oru I hope, Bisarre, there is no harm in jesting 
with this religious habit. 

Bis. To me, the greatest jest in the habit, is taking 
it in earnest : I don't understand this imprisoning 
people with the keys of Paradise, nor the merit of 
that virtue which comes by constraint. — Besides, we 
may own to one another, that we are in the worst 
company when among ourselves; for our private 
thoughts run us into those desires which our pride 
resists from the attacks of the world ; and you may 
remember, the first woman then met the devil, when 
she retired from her man. 

Ori. But I'm reconciled, methinks, \o the morti- 
ficalian of a nunnery; because I fancy the habit 
becomes me. 

Bis. A well-contrived mortification, truly, that 
makes a woman look ten times handsomer than 
she did before! — Ah, my dear, were there any re- 
ligion in becoming dress, our sex's devotion were 
rightly placed ; for our toilets would do the work of 
the altar ; we should all be canonised. 

Ori. But don't you think there is a great deal of 
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merit in dedicating a beautiful face and person to 
the service of religion ? 

Bis, Not half so much as devoting 'em to a pretty 
fellow. If our feminality had no business in this 
world, why was it sent hither? Let us dedicate our 
beautiful minds to the service of Heaven. And for 
our handsome persons, they become a box at the 
play, as well as a pew in the church. 

Ori. But the vicissitudes of fortune, the inconstancy 
of man, with other disappointments of life, require some 
place of religion for a refuge from their persecution. 

Bis. Ha I ha I ha ! and do you think there is any 
devotion in a fellow's going to church, when he takes 
it only for a sanctuary? Don't you know, that re- 
ligion consists in a charity with all mankind; and 
that you should never think of being friends with 
Heaven, till you have quarrelled with all the world ? 
Come, come, mind your business ; Mirabel loves you 
'tis now plain, and hold him to't : give fresh orders 
that he shan't see you. We get more by hiding our 
faces sometimes than by exposing them ; a very mask, 
you see, whets desire, but a pair of keen eyes through 
an iron gate, fire double upon 'em, with view and 
disguise. Buf I must be gone upon my affairs; I 
have brought my captain about again. ^^ 

Ori, But why will you trouble yourself with that 
coxcomb ? 

Bis. Because he is a coxcomb; had not I better 
have a lover like him, that I can make an ass, than 
a lover like yours, to make a fool of me. — \Knocking 
below.'\ A message from Mirabel, 111 lay my life. — 
\Runs to the door.] Come hither, run, thou charming 
nun, come hither. 
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OrL What's the news ? \Runs to her. 

Bis. Don't you see who's below ? 

Ori, I see nobody but a friar. 

Bis. Ah! thou poor blind Cupid! O' my con- 
science, these hearts of ours spoil our heads instantly ; 
the fellows no sooner turn knaves than we turn fools. 
A friar I don't you see a villanous genteel mien under 
that cloak of hypocrisy, the loose careless air of a tall 
rakehelly fellow? 

Oru As I live, Mirabel turned friar I I hope, in 
Heaven, he's not in earnest 

Bis, In earnest 1 ha ! ha ! ha I are you in earnest ? 
Now^s your time ; this disguise has he certainly taken 
for a passport, to get in and try your resolutions; 
stick to your habit to be sure ; treat him with disdain, 
rather than anger ; for pride becomes us more than 
passion. Remember what I say, if you would yield 
to advantage, and hold out the attack ; to draw him 
on, keep him off to be sure. 

The cunning gamesters never gain too fast, 

But lose at first to win the more at last \ExiL 

Ori. His coming puts me into some ambiguity, I 
don't know how; I don't fear him, but I mistrust 
myselt Would he were not come ; yet I would not 
have him gone neither ; I'm airaid to talk with him, 
but I love to see him though. 

What a strange power has this fantastic fire. 

That makes us dread even what we most desire ! 

Enter Young Mirabel habited as a Friar. 

Young Mir, Save you, sister! — Your brother, 
young lady, having a regard to your soul's health, 
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has sent me to prepare you for that sacred habit by 
confession. 

Oru [j4side.] That's false ; the cloven foot already. 
— [Aloud.'] My brother's care I own; and to you, 
sacred sir, I confess, that the great crying sin which 
I have long indulged, and now prepare to expiate, 
was love. My morning thoughts, my evening prayers, 
my daily musings, nightly cares, was love ! My pre- 
sent peace, my future bliss, the joys of earth, and 
hopes of heaven, I all contemned for love ! 

Young Mir, [Aside.] She's downright stark mad 
in earnest ; death and confusion, I have lost her ! — 
[Aloud.] You confess your fault, madam, in such 
moving terms, that I could almost be in love with 
the sin. 

Ori. Take care, sir ; crimes, like virtues, are their 
own rewards ; my chief delight became my only 
grief; he in whose breast I thought my heart secure 
turned robber, and despoiled the treasure that he 
kept 

Young Mir. Perhaps that treasure he esteems so 
much, that like a miser, though afraid to use it, he 
reserves it safe. 

Ori. No, holy father : who can be miser in 
another's wealth that's prodigal of his own? His 
heart was open, shared to all he knew, and what, 
alas! must then become of mine? But the same 
eyes that drew the passion in^ shall send it out in 
tears, to which now hear my vow. — 

Young Mir. [Discovering himseif.] No, my fair 

angel, but let me repent ; here on his knees behold 

the criminal, that vows repentance his. — [Aside.] Ha ! 

no concern upon her ! 

vou I. 2 B 
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On\ This turn is odd, and the time has been, that 
such a sudden change would have surprised me into 
some confusion. 

Young Mir, Restore that happy time, for I am 
now returned to myself; I want but pardon to de- 
serve your favour, and here I'll fix till you relent, and 
give it 

Ori. Grovelling, sordid man! why would you act 
a thing to make you kneel, monarch in pleasure to 
be slave to your faults? Are all the conquests of 
your wandering sway your wit, your humour, fortune, 
all reduced to the base cringing of a bended knee ? 
Servile and poor 1 I — [Aside] love it. 

Young Mir. I come not here to justify my fault 
but my submission, for though there be a meanness 
in this humble posture, 'tis nobler still to bend when 
justice calls, than to resist conviction. 

Ori. No more ! thy ofc-repeated violated words re- 
proach my weak belief; 'tis the severest calumny to 
hear thee speak; that humble posture which once 
could raise, now mortifies my pride. How canst 
thou hope for pardon from one that you af&ont by 
asking it ? 

Young Mir, [Rises,] In my own cause no more, 
but give me leave to intercede for you against the 
hard injunctions of that habit which for my fault you 
wear. 

Ori. Surprising insolence! My greatest foe pre- 
tends to give me counsel ; but I am too warm upon 
so cool a subject My resolutions, sir, are fixed ! but 
as our hearts were united with the ceremony of our 
eyes, so I shall spare some tears to the separation — 
[ Weeps.] That's all ; farewell. 
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Young Mir, And must I lose her? — no. — \Runs 
and catches her.] Since all my prayers are vain, I'll 
use the nobler argument of man, and force you to 
the justice you refuse ; you're mine by pre-contract : 
and Where's the vow so sacred to disannul another? 
I'll urge my love, your oath, and plead my cause 
'gainst all monastic shifts upon the earth. 

On. Unhand me, ravisher! would you profane 
these holy walls with violence? revenge for all my 
past disgrace now offers ; thy life should answer 
this, would I provoke the law. Urge me no farther, 
but be gone. 

Young Mir. Inexorable woman, let me kneel again. 

\Kneels. 

Enter Old Mirabel. 

Old Mir. Where, where's this counterfeit nun ? 

Ori. Madness 1 confusion ! I'm ruined ! \Aside. 

Young Mir. What do I hear? — \Puts on his hood.] 
What did you say, sir ? 

Old Mir. I say she's a counterfeit, and you may 
be another for aught I know, sir; I have lost my 
child by these tricks, sir. 

Young Mir. What tricks, sir? 

Oid Mir. By a pretended trick, sir. A contrivance 
to bring my son to reason, and it has made him stark 
mad ; I have lost him, and a thousand pound a year. 

Young Mir. [Discovering himself.'] My dear father, 
I'm your most humble servant. 

Old Mir. My dear boy I [Runs and kisses him.] 
Welcome, ex inferis^ my dear boy I Tis all a trick, 
she's no more a nun than I am. 

Young Mir. No ? 
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Old Mir. The devil a bit 

Young Mir, Then kiss me again, my dear dad, for 
the most happy news. — And now most venerable holy 
sister. \Kruds. 

Your mercy and your pardon I implore, 

For the offence of asking it before. 
Look'ee, my dear counterfeiting nun, take my advice, 
be a nun in good earnest; women make the best 
nuns always when they can't do otherwise. — Ah, my 
dear father, there is a merit in your son's behaviour 
that you little think; the free deportment of such 
fellows as I, makes more ladies religious, than all the 
pulpits in France. 

Oru O sir, how unhappily have you destroyed 
what was so near perfection 1 He is the counterfeit 
that has deceived you. 

Old Mir. Ha! Look'ee, sir, I recant; she is a 
nun. 

Young Mir. Sir, your humble servant, then I'm a 
friar this moment 

Old Mir. Was ever an old fool so bantered by a 
brace o' young ones 1 Hang you both, you're both 
counterfeits, and my plot's spoiled, that's all. \Exit 

Ori. Shame and confusion 1 love, anger, and dis- 
appointment, will work my brain to madness. 

[Throws off her habit^ and exit 

Young Mir, Ay, ay, throw by the rags ; they have 
served a turn for us both, and they shall e'en go off 
together. [ Takes off his habit. 

Thus the sick wretch, when tortured by his pain, 

And finding all essays for life are vain ; 

When the physician can no more design. 

Then calls the other doctor the divine. 
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What vows to Heaven, would Heaven restore his 

health ! 
Vows all to Heaven, his thoughts, his actions, wealth : 
But if restored to vigour, as before. 
His health refuses what his sickness swore. 
The body is no sooner raised and well, 
But the weak soul relapses into ill \ 
To all its former swing of life is led. 
And leaves its vows and promises in bed. 

[Exit, thrmuing away the habit. 



SCENE in. 
A Room in Old Mirabel's Hous^. 

Enter Captain Duretete with a Letter, 

JDur. [Reads.] My rudeness was only a proof of 
your humour, which I have found so agreeable, that I 
own myself penitent, and willing to make any repara- 
tion upon your first appearance to Bisarre. 

Mirabel swears she loves me, and this confirms it ; 
then farewell gallantry, and welcome revenge : 'tis 
my turn now to be upon the sublime ; I'll take her 
off, I warrant her. 

Enter Bisarre. 

Well, mistresss, do you love me ? 

Bis. I hope, sir, you will pardon the modesty of — 

Dur. Of what ? of a dancing-devil 1 — Do you love 
me, I say ? 

Bis. Perhaps I — 

Bur. What? 
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Bis. Perhaps I do not 

Dur. Ha 1 abused again I — Death, woman, I'll — 

Bis. Hold, hold, sir ; I do, I do ! 

Dur. Confirm it then by your obedience. Stand 
there ; and ogle me now, as if your heart, blood, and 
soul were like to fly out at your eyes. — First, the 
direct surprise. — [^She looks full upon him.'] Right ; 
next the doux yeux par oblique. — [.S^ gives him the 
side glance,'] Right ; now depart, and languish. — [She 
turns from him, and looks over her shoulder.] Very 
well ; now sigh. — [She sighs.] Now drop your fan o* 
purpose. — [She drops her fan.] Now take it up again. 
— Come now, confess your faults; are not you a 
proud — say after me. 

Bis. Proud — 

Dur. Impertinent — 

Bis. Impertinent — 

Dur. Ridiculous — 

Bis. Ridiculous — 

Dur. Flirt? 

Bis. Puppy? 

Dur. Zoons, woman ! don't provoke me ; we are 
alone, and you don't know but the devil may tempt 
me to do you a mischief; ask my pardon immediately. 

Bis. I do, sir ; I only mistook the word. 

Dur. Cry then ; ha' you got e'er a handkerchief? 

Bis. Yes, sir. 

Dur. Cry then, handsomely ; cry like a queen in a 
tragedy. [She, pretending to cry^ bursts out a-laughing. 

Enter two Ladies laughing. 

Bis. Hal ha! ha! 
Ladies. Ha! ha! ha! 
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Dur. Hell broke loose upon me, and all the furies 
fluttered about my ears 1 Betrayed again 1 

Bis, That you are, upon my word, my dear captain ; 
ha! hal ha! 

Dur, The Lord deliver me ! 

1 Lady, What! is this the mighty man with the 
bull-face that comes to frighten ladies ? I long to see 
him angry ; come, begin. 

Dur, Ah, madam, I'm the best natured fellow in 
the world. 

2 Lady, A man ! we're mistaken, a man has man- 
ners \ the awkward creature is some tinker's trull in a 
periwig. 

Bis, Come, ladies, let's examine him. 

\They lay hold an him, 

Dur, Examine ! the devil you will 1 

Bis, I'll lay my life, some great dairy-maid in man's 
clothes. 

Dur. They will do't — Look ye, dear Christian 
women, pray hear me. 

Bis, Will you ever attempt a lady's honour again ? 

Dur, If you please to let me get away with my 
honour, I'd do anything in the world. 

Bis, Will you persuade your friend to marry 
mine? 

Dur, O yes, to be sure. 

Bis, And will you do the same by me ? 

Dur, Bum me if I do, if the coast be clear ! 

\Runs out. 

Bis, Ha 1 ha I ha ! this visit, ladies, was critical for 
our diversion ; we'll go make an end of our tea. 

\Exeunt, 
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SCENE IV. 

Another Room in the same, 

£nt^ Young Mirabel, Old Mirabel foUowing. 

Young Mir, Your patience, sir. I tell you I won't 
marry ; and though you send all the bishops in France 
to persuade me, I shall never believe their doctrine 
against their practice. 

Old Mir, But will you disobey your father, sir? 

Young Mir, Would my father have his youthful 
son lie lazing here, bound to a wife, chained like a 
monkey to make sport to a woman, subject to her 
whims, humours, longings, vapours, and caprices ; 
to have her one day pleased, to-morrow peevish, 
the next day mad, the fourth rebellious ; and nothing 
but this succession of impertinence for ages together ? 
Be merciful, sir, to your own flesh and blood. 

Old Mir, But, sir, did not I bear all this, why 
should not you ? 

Young Mir, Then you think that marriage, like 
treason, should attaint the whole blood ? Pray, con- 
sider, sir, is it reasonable because you throw yourself 
down from one storey, that I must cast myself head- 
long from the garret window? You would compel 
me to that state, which I have heard you curse your- 
self, when my mother and you have battled it for a 
whole week together. 

Old Mir, Never but once, you rogue ! and that was 
when she longed for six Flanders mares. Ay, sir, then 
she was breeding of you, which showed what an ex- 
pensive dog I should have of you. 
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Enter Petit. 

Well, Petit, how does she now ? 

Pet Mad, sir, con pontpos. — Ah, Mr. Mirabel, 
you'll believe that I speak truth now, when I confess 
that I have told you hitherto nothing but lies; our 
jesting is come to a sad earnest, she's downright dis- 
tracted. 

Enter Bisarre. 

Bis, Where is this mighty victor ? — ^The great ex- 
ploit is done ; go triumph in the glory of your con- 
quest, inhuman, barbarous man ! — \To Old Mirabel.] 
O sir, your wretched ward has found a tender guardian 
of you ! Where her young innocence expected pro- 
tection, here has she found her ruin. 

Old Mir, Ay, the fault is mine, for I believe that 
rogue won't marry, for fear of begetting such a dis- 
obedient son as his father did. I have done all I 
can, madam, and now can do no more than run mad 
for company. \Cries, 

Enter Dugard, with his sword drawn. 

Dug, Away ! Revenge I revenge ! 

Old Mir, [Holding Dugard.] Patience, patience, 
sir ! — [Aside to Young Mirabel.] Bob, draw. 

Dug. Patience ! the coward's virtue, and the brave 
man's failing, when thus provoked. — ^Villain ! 

Young Mir. Your sister^s frenzy shall excuse your 
madness ; and show my concern for what she suffers ; 
I'll bear the villain from her brother. Put up your 
anger with your sword; I have a heart like yours, 
that swells at an affront received, but melts at an 
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injury given ; and if the lovely Oriana's grief be such 
a moving scene, 'twill find a part within this breast, 
perhaps as tender as a brother's. 

Dug. To prove that soft compassion for her grief, 
endeavour to remove it. 

Enter Oriana as mad, held by hvo Maids, who put 

her in a chair. 

There, there, behold an object that's infective! I 
cannot view her, but I am as mad as she. A sister 
that my dying parents left, with their last words and 
blessing, to my care. — Sister, dearest sister. 

[Goes to Oriana. 

Old Mir. Ay, poor child, poor child, d'ye know 
me? 

Ori. You ! you are Amadis de Gaul, sir. — Oh ! oh 
my heart I — Were you never in love, fair lady? and 
do you never dream of flowers and gardens? — I 
dream of walking fires, and tall gigantic sighs. Take 
heed, it comes now. — What's that? — Pray stand 
away: I have seen that face sure. — How light my 
head is ! 

Young Mir, What piercing charms has beauty, 
even in madness I 

These sudden starts of undigested words 
Shoot through my soul with more persuasive force 
Than all the studied art of laboufd eloquence. — 
Come, madam, try to repose a little. 

Ori. I cannot ; for I must be up to go to church, 
and I must dress me, put on my new gown, and be 
so fine, to meet my love. — Heigh-ho ! — Will not you 
tell me where my heart lies buried ? 
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Young Mir, My very soul is touched. — ^Your hand, 
my fair. 

Ori, How soft and gentle you feel ! — I'll tell you 
your fortune, friend 

Young Mir, How she stares upon me 1 

Ori, You have a flattering face; but 'tis a fine 
one. — I warrant you have five hundred mistresses. — 
Ay, to be sure, a mistress for eveiy guinea in his 
pocket — ^Will you pray for me? I shall die to- 
morrow. — And will you ring my passing-bell ? 

Young Mir, O woman, woman, of artifice created ! 
Whose nature, even distracted, has a cunning : 
In vain let man his sense, his learning boast, 
When woman's madness overrules his reason. — 
Do you know me, injured creature ? 

Ori, No; but you shall be my intimate acquaint- 
ance in the grave. [ Weeps. 

Young Mir, O tears, I must believe ye ! 
Sure there's a kind of sympathy in madness \ 
For even I, obdurate as I am. 
Do feel my soul so toss'd with storms of passion. 
That I could cry for help as well as she. 

[ Wipes his eyes, 
Ori, What, have you lost your lover? — No, you 

mock me ; I'll go home and pray. 

Young Mir, Stay, my fair innocence! and hear 
me own 

My love so loud. 

That I may call your senses to their place. 

Restore 'em to their charming happy functions, 

And reinstate myself into your favour. 
Bis, Let her alone, sir; 'tis all too late. — She 

trembles; hpUl^her; her fits grow stronger by her 
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talking. — Don't trouble her; she don't know you, 
sir. 

Old Mir, Not know him ! what then ? she loves to 
see him for all that 

Enter Captain Duretete. 

Dur. Where are you all ? — What the devil ! melan- 
choly, and I here I Are ye sad, and such a ridiculous 
subject, such a very good jest among ye, as I am ? 

Young Mir. Away with this impertinence! this is 
no place for bagatelle. I have murdered my honour, 
destroyed a lady, and my desire of reparation is come 
at length too late. See there ! 

Dur, What ails her? 

Young Mir. Alas 1 she's mad. 

£>ur. Mad! dost wonder at that? By this light, 
they're all so ; they're cozening mad, they're brawling 
mad, they're proud mad. I just now came from a 
whole world of mad women, that had almost — what, 
is she dead ? 

Young Mir. Dead ! Heavens forbid 

Dur. Heavens further it; for till they be cold as 
a key, there's no trusting them. You're never sure 
that a woman's in earnest till she be nailed in her 
coffin. Shall I talk to her? — Are you mad, mis- 
tress? 

Bis. What's that to you, sir? 

Vur. Oons, madam ! are you there ? \^Runs off^ 

Young Mir. Away, thou wild buffoon ! 
How poor and mean this humour now appears ! 
His follies and my own I here disclaim ; 
This lady's frenzy has restored my senses. 
And was she perfect now, as once she was, 
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(Before you all I speak it,) she should be mine ; 
And as she is, my tears and prayers shall wed her. 

Dug, How happy had this declaration been some 
hours ago ! 

Bis. Sir, she beckons to you, and waves us to go 
off. Come, come, let's leave 'em. 

\Exit with Old Mirabel, Dugard, Petit, and 
Maids. 
Ori. Osir! 

Young Mir, Speak, my charming angel, if your 
dear senses have regained their order; speak, fair, 
and bless me with the news ! 

Ori, First, let me bless the cunning of my sex, that 
happy counterfeited frenzy, that has restored to my 
poor labouring breast the dearest, best-beloved of 
men! 

Young Mir, Tune, all ye spheres, your instruments 
of joy, 
And carry round your spacious orbs 
The happy sound of Oriana's health ; 
Her soul, whose harmony was next to yours. 
Is now in tune again : 
The counterfeiting fair has pla/d the fool. 
She was so mad to counterfeit for me ; 
I was so mad to pawn my liberty : 
But now we both are well, and both are free. 
Ori, How, sir ! free 1 

Young Mir, As air, my dear bedlamite. What, 
marry a lunatic ! Look, my dear, you have counter- 
feited madness so very well this bout, that you'll be 
apt to play the fool all your life long. — Here, gentle- 
men I [Calls, 
Ori, Monster, you won't disgrace me ? 



' 
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Young Mr, O' my faith, but I will ! — Here, come 
in, gentlemen. 

Re-tnter Old Mirabel and Dugard. 

A miracle ! a miracle 1 the woman's dispossessed, the 
devil's vanished. 

Old Mir, Bless us, was she possessed ? 

Young Mir. With the worst of demons, sir, — a 
marriage-devil, a horrid devil! — Mr. Dugard, don't 
be surprised; I promised my endeavours to cure 
your sister. No mad-doctor in Christendom could 
have done it more effectually. Take her into your 
charge, and have a care she don't relapse. If she 
should, employ me not again; for I am no more 
infallible than others of the faculty ; I do cure some- 
times. 

Ori, Your remedy, most barbarous man, will prove 
the greatest poison to my health; for though my 
former frenzy was but counterfeit, I now shall run 
into a real madness. [Exit, Old Mirabel a/t^ her. 

Dug, This was a turn beyond my knowledge ; I'm 
so confused, I know not how to resent it \Exit, 

Young Mir. What a dangerous precipice have I 
'scaped ! was not I just now upon the brink of de- 
struction ? 

Re-enter Captain Duretete. 

O my friend, let me run into thy bosom 1 no lark 
escaped from the devouring pounces of a hawk, 
quakes with more dismal apprehensions 1 

Dur, The matter, man ? 

Young Mir, Marriage! hanging! — I was just at 
the gallows-foot, the running noose about my neck. 
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and the cart wheeling from me! Oh, I shan't be 
myself this month again I 

DuK Did not I tell you so ? They are all alike, 
saints or devils ; their counterfeiting can't be reputed 
a deceit: for 'tis the nature of the sex, not their 
contrivance. 

Young Mir, Ay, ay; there's no living here with 
security : this house is so full of stratagem and design, 
that I must abroad again. 

Dur, With all my heart, I'll bear thee company, my 
lad. I'll meet you at the play ; and we'll set out for 
Italy to-morrow morning. 

Young Mir. A match : 111 go pay my compliment 
of leave to my father presently. 

Dur. I'm afraid he'll stop you. 

Young Mir. What, pretend a command over me, 
after his settlement of a thousand pound a year upon 
me ! No, no, he has passed away his authority with 
the conveyance ; the will of a living father is chiefly 
obeyed for sake of the dying one. 
What makes the world attend and crowd the great ? 
Hopes, interest, and dependence, make their state. 
Behold the antechamber fill'd with beaux, 
A horse's levee throng'd with courtly crows. 
Though grumbling subjects make the crown their 

sport, 
Hopes of a place will bring the sparks to court 
Dependence, even a father's sway secures. 
For though the son rebels, the heir is yours. 

\Exeunt. 



ACT V. 

SCENE I. 
The Street before the Theatre. 

Enter Young Mirabel and Captain Duretete as 

from the play, 

Dur. How d'ye like this play ? 

Young Mir. I liked the company ; the lady, the 
rich beauty in the front box, had my attention. 
These impudent poets bring the ladies together to 
support them, and to kill everybody else. 
For deaths upon the stage^ the ladies cry^ 
But n^er mind us that in the audience die : 
Thepoefs hero should not move their pain^ 
But they should weep for those their eyes have slain, 

Dur. Hoity, toity I did Phillis inspire you with all 
this? 

Young Mir. Ten times more ! the playhouse is the 
element of poetry, because the region of beauty. The 
ladies, methinks, have a more inspiring triumphant 
air in the boxes than anywbere else; they sit com- 
manding on their thrones with all their subject-slaves 
about them. Their best clothes, best looks, shining 
jewels, sparkling eyes, the treasure of the world in a 
ring. Then there's such a hurry of pleasure to trans- 
port us ; the bustle, noise, gallantry, equipage, garters, 

400 
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feathers, wigs, bows, smiles, ogles, love, music, and 
applause. I could wish that my whole life-long were 
the first night of a new play ! 

Dur, The fellow has quite forgot this journey ! — 
Have you bespoke post-horses ? 

Young Mir. Grant me but three days, dear captain : 
one to discover the lady, one to unfold myself, and 
one to make me happy ; and then Fm yours to the 
world's end. 

Dur. Hast thou the impudence to promise thyself 
a lady of her figure and quality in so short a time ? 

Young Mir. Yes, sir ; I have a confident address, 
no disagreeable person, and five hundred louis-d'ors 
in my pocket 

Dur. Five hundred louis-d'ors 1 you an't mad ! 

Young Mir. I tell you, she's worth five thousand ; 
one of her black brilliant eyes is worth a diamond as 
big as her head. I compared her necklace with her 
looks, and the living jewels outsparkled the dead ones 
by a million. 

Dur. But you have owned to me, that abating 
Oriana's pretensions to marriage, you loved her pas- 
sionately, then how can you wander at this rate ? 

Young Mir. I longed for a partridge t'other day 
ofif the king's plate, but d'ye think, because I could 
not have it, I must eat nothing ? 

Dur. Prithee, Mirabel, be quiet. You may re- 
member what narrow 'scapes you have had abroad 
by following strangers: you forget your leap out of 
the courtesan's window at Bologna to save your fine 
ring there. 

Young Mir. My ring's a trifle ; there's nothing we 

possess comparable to what we desire. Be shy of a 
VOL. I. 2 c 
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lady barefaced in the front box with a thousand pound 
in jewels about her neck ! for shame, no more I 

Enter Oriana, dressed as a Page, with a letter, 

Oru Is your name Mirabel, sir ? 

Young Mir, Yes, sir. 

Ori. A letter from your uncle in Picardy. 

\Gives the Utter. 

Young Mir, [Reads.] The bearer is the son of a 
Protestant gentleman^ whOy flying for his religion^ left 
me the charge of this youth, — ^A pretty boy ! — H^sfond 
of some handsome service that may afford him oppor- 
tunity of improvement. Your care of him will oblige — 
Yours — Hast a mind to travel, child ? 

Ori, 'Tis my desire, sir ; I should be pleased to 
serve a traveller in any capacity. 

Young Mir, A hopeful inclination ! You shall along 
with me into Italy, as my page. 

Dur, I don't think it safe ; the rogue's too hand- 
some. — [Noise without] The play's done, and some 
of the ladies come this way. 

Enter Lamorce, her train borne up by a Page. 

Young Mir, Duretete, the very dear, identical she ! 

Dur. And what then? 

Young Mir, Why, 'tis she. 

Vur, And what then, sir ? 

Young Mir, Then ! why — [To Oriana.] Look'ee, 
sirrah, the first piece of service I put you upon, is to 
follow that lady's coach, and bring me word where 
she lives. 

Ori, I don't know the town, sir, and am afraid of 
losing myself. 
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Young Mir. Fsha! 

Lam, Page, what's become of all my people ? 

Page, I can't tell, madam; I can see no sign of 
your ladyship's coach. 

Lam. That fellow is got into his old pranks, and 
fallen drunk somewhere : none of the footmen there ? 

Page. Not one, madam. 

Lam. These servants are the plague of our lives. 
What shall I do ? 

Young Mir. By all my hopes, Fortune pimps for 
me I — Now, Duretete, for a piece of gallantry. 

Dur. Why, you won't, sure ? 

Young Mir. Won't, brute! — \To Lamorce.] Let 
not your servants' neglect, madam, put your ladyship 
to any inconvenience, for you can't be disappointed 
of an equipage whilst mine waits below, and would 
you honour the master so far, he would be proud to 
pay his attendance. 

Dur. [Aside.] Ay, to be sure. 

Lam. Sir, I won't presume to be troublesome, for 
my habitation is a great way off. 

I?ur. Very true, madam, and he's a little engaged; be- 
sides, madam, a hackney-coach will do as well, madam. 

Young Mir. [To Captain Duretete.] Rude beast, 
be quiet! — [To Lamorce.] The farther from home, 
madam, the more occasion you have for guard. — Pray, 
madam — 

Lam. Lard, sir ! — 

[Ife seems to press^ she to decline it^ in dumb show. 

Dur. Ah ! the devil's in his impudence ! Now he 
wheedles, she smiles; he flatters, she simpers; he 
swears, she believes ; he's a rogue, and she is a whore 
in a moment. 
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Young Mir. Without there, my coach ! — Duretete, 
wish me joy. [Ifands Lamorce cut, Vzgtfollowtng, 

Dur. Wish you a surgeon I — Here, you little Picard, 
go follow your master, and he'll lead you — 

On. Whither, sir? 

Dur, To the academy, child ; 'tis the fashion with 
men of quality to teach their pages their exercises 
—go. 

Ori, Won't you go with him too, sir? that woman 
may do him some harm ; I don't like her. 

Dur. Why, how now, Tages, do you start up to 
give laws of a sudden? do you pretend to rise at 
court, and disapprove the pleasures of your betters? 
Look'ee, surah, if ever you would rise by a great man, 
be sure to be with him in his little actions ; and, as 
a step to your advancement, follow your master 
immediately, and make it your hope that he go to a 
bawdy-house. 

Ori. Heavens forbid ! \Eodt 

Dur. Now would I sooner take a cart in com- 
pany of the hangman, than a coach with that woman. 
What a strange antipathy have I taken against these 
creatures 1 A woman to me is aversion upon aver- 
sion, cheese, a cat, a breast of mutton, the squealing 
of children, the grinding of knives, and the snuff of 
a candle. \Exit 
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SCENE II. 

Lamorce's Lodgings, 

Enter Young Mirabel and Lamorce. 

Lam, To convince me, sir, that your sendee was 
something more than good breeding, please to lay 
out an hour of your company upon my desire, as you 
have already upon my necessity. 

Young Mir, Your desire, madam, has only pre- 
vented my request — My hours! make 'em yours, 
madam, eleven, twelve, one, two, three, and all that 
belong to those happy minutes. * 

Lam, But I must trouble you, sir, to dismiss your 
retinue, because an equipage at my door, at this time 
of night, will not be consistent with my reputatioa 

Young Mir, By all means, madam, all but one little 
boy. — Here, page — 

Enter Oriana. 

Order my coach and servants home, and do you stay. 
— {Exit Oriana.] Tis a foolish country boy, that 
knows nothing but innocence. 

Lam, Innocence, sir! I should be sorry if you 
made any sinister constructions of my freedom. 

Yotmg Mir, O madam, I must not pretend to re- 
mark upon anybody's freedom, having so entirely for- 
feited my own. 

Lam, Well, sir, 'twere convenient towards our easy 
correspondence, that we entered into a free confidence 
of each other, by a mutual declaration of what we are, 
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and what we think of one another. Now, sir, what 
are you ? 

Young Mir. In three words, madam, I am a gentle- 
man, I have five hundred pounds in my pocket, and 
a clean shirt on. 

LatiL And your name b — 
Young Mir. Mustapha. — Now, madam, the inven- 
tory of your fortunes. 

Lam. My name is Lamorce ; my birth noble ; I was 
married young, to a proud, rude, sullen, imperious 
fellow; the husband spoiled the gentleman; crying 
ruined my face, till at last I took heart, leaped out of 
a window, got away to my friends, sued my tyrant, 
and recovered my fortune. I lived from fifteen to 
twenty to please a husband, from twenty to forty I'm 
resolved to please myself, and firom thence upwards 
III humour the world. 

Young Mir. The charming wild notes of a bird 
broke out of its cage 1 

Lam. I marked you at the play, and something I 
saw of a well-furnished, careless, agreeable tour about 
you. Methought your eyes made their mannerly de- 
mands with such an arch modesty, that I don't know 
how — but I'm eloped, ha ! ha I ha ! I'm eloped. 

Young Mir. Ha! ha 1 ha 1 I rejoice in your good 
fortune with all my heart. 

Lam. Oh, now I think on't, Mr. Mustapha, you 
have got the finest ring there! I could scarcely 
believe it right ; pray let me see it. 

Young Mir. Hum ! — Yes, madam, 'tis, 'tis right — 
But — ^but— but — it was given me by my mother; — 
an old family-ring, madam,— an old-fashioned family- 
ring. 
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Lam. Ay, sir ! — If you can entertain yourself with a 
song for a moment Til wait on you. — Come in there. 

Enter Singers. 

Call what you please, sir. \Exit 

Young Mir. The new song — Prithee^ Phillis^ &c. 



Song. 

Since; Celia, 'tis not in oiu* power 
To tell how long our lives may last, 

Begin to love this very hour, 
You've lost too much in what is past 

For since the power we all obey. 
Has in your breast my heart confined. 

Let me my body to it lay, 
In vain you'd part what nature join'd. 

\^Exmnt Singers. 

Young Mir. Certainly the stars have been in a 
strange intriguing humour when I was bom ! — Ay, this 
night should I have had a bride in my arms; and 
that I should like well enough. But what should I 
have to-morrow night? the same. And what next 
night? the same. And what next night? the very 
same. Soup for breakfast, soup for dinner, soup for 
supper, and soup for breakfast again. But here's 
variety. ^ 

I love the fair who freely gives her heart 

That's mine by ties of nature not of art ; 

Who boldly owns whate'er her thoughts indite. 

And is too modest for a hypocrite. 



\ 
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She comes, she comes ! — [Lamorce appears at the 
door. As he runs toward her^ four Brayoes step in 
before her He starts back,] Hum I hum ! — [Aside,] 
Bitch ! — murdered, murdered to be sure ! The 
cursed strumpet I to make me send away my ser- 
vants ! — Nobody near me ! — These cut-throats make 
always sure work. — What shall I do? I have but 
one way. — [Aloud.] Are these gentlemen your rela- 
tions, madam ? 

Zam. Yes, sir. 

Young Mir. Gentlemen, your most humble servant ! 
— Sir, your most faithful! — Yours, sir, with all my 
heart! — Your most obedient! — [Sa/utes all round,] 
Come, gentlemen, please to sit — No ceremony — 
next the lady — pray, sir. [They all sit 

Lam. Well, sir, and how d'ye like my friends ? 

Young Mir, O madam, the most finished gentle- 
men ! I was never more happy in good company 
in my life. — I suppose, sir, you have travelled ? 

I Bra, Yes, sir. 

Young Mir. Which way, may I presume ? 

1 Bra, In a western barge, sir. 

Young Mir, Ha! ha! ha! very pretty; £sicetious 
pretty gentleman ! 

Lam, Ha ! ha ! ha ! Sir, you have got the prettiest 
ring upon your finger there — 

Young Mir, Ah, madam ! 'tis at your service with 
all my heart. [Offering the ring. 

Lam. By no means, sir, a family-ring 1 

[Takes it. 

Young Mir, No matter, madam. — [Aside,] Seven 
hundred pound, by this light ! 

2 Bra, Pray, sir, what's o'clock ? 
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Voung Mir. Hum! Sir, I forgot my watch at 
home. 

2 Bra. I thought I saw the string of it just now. 

Young Mir. Ods my life, sir, I beg your pardon { 
Here it is — but it don't go. \Putiing it up. 

Lam. O dear sir, an English watch I Tompion's,^ 
I presume ? 

Young Mir. D'ye like it, madam ? No ceremony. 
— [Lamorce takes the watch^ 'Tis at your service 
with all my heart and soul — \Aside^ Tompion's! 
hang ye. 

I Bra. But, sir, above all things, I admire the 
fashion and make of your sword-hilt. 

Young Mir. I'm mighty glad you like it, sir. 

I Bra. Will you part with it, sir ? 

Young Mir. Sir, I won't sell it. 

I Bra. Not sell it, sir I 

Young Mir. No, gentlemen — but I'll bestow it with 
all my heart {Offering it. 

I Bra. O sir, we shall rob you ! 

Young Mir. [Aside.] That you do, III be sworn! 
— [Aloud,] 1 have another at home, pray, sir. — 
[Gives his sword.] Gentlemen, you're too modest; 
have I anything else that you fancy? — [To First 
Bravo.] Sir, will you do me a favour? I am ex- 
tremely in love with that wig which you wear, will 
you do me the favour to change with me ? 

I Bra. Look'ee, sir, this is a family-wig, and I 
would not part with it, but if you like it — 

Young Mir. Sir, your most humble servant 

[T^key change wigs. 

^ Thomas Tompion (about 1635-17x3) invented cylinder escape- 
ments, &C. He was called the ** father of English dockmaking." 
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1 Bra. Madam, your most humble slave. 

\Go€S up foppishly to Lamorce, and salutes htr, 

2 Bra. [Aside.] The fellow's very liberal — shall we 
murder him ? 

I Bra. [Aside.] What I let him 'scape to hang us 
all, and I to lose my wigl no, no. I want but a 
handsome pretence to quarrel with him, for you 
know we must act like gentlemen. — [Aloud.] Here, 
some wine 1 

Enter Servant with ttfine. 

Sir, your good health. 

[PuHs Young Mirabel iy the nose. 

Young Mir. O sir, your most humble servant i 

A pleasant frolic enough, to drink a man's health, 

and pull him by the nose; ha! ha! ha! the plea- 

santest pretty humoured gentleman I 

Lam. Help the gentleman to a glass. 

[Young Mirabel drinks. 

1 Bra. How d'ye like the wine, sir ? 

Young Mir. Very good o' the kind, sir; but 111 
tell ye what, I find we're all inclined to be frolic- 
some, and egad, for my own part, I was never more 
disposed to be merry ; let's make a night on't, ha ! 
— ^This wine is pretty, but I have such burgundy 
at home! — Look'ee, gentlemen, let me send for a 
dozen flasks of my burgundy, I defy France to match 
it — 'Twill make us all life, all air; pray, gentle- 
men. 

2 Bra. Eh ! shall us have his burgundy ? 

I Bra. Yes, faith, we'll have all we can. — Here, 
call up the gentleman's servant — [Exit Servant] 
What think you, Lamorce ? 
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Lam, Yes, yes. — Your servant is a foolish country 
boy, sir ; he understands nothing but innocence ? 
Young Mir. Ay, ay, madam. — Here, page. — 

Re-enter Oriana. 

Take this key, and go to my butler; order him to 
send half-a-dozen flasks of the red burgundy, marked 
a thousand, and be sure you make haste. I long to 
entertain my friends here, my very good friends. 

AIL Ah, dear sir I 

I Bra, Here, child, take a glass of wine. — ^Your 
master and I have changed wigs, honey, in a frolic. — 
Where had you this pretty boy, honest Mustapha ? 

Ori, \Aside^ Mustapha ! 

Young Mir, Out of Picardy. — This is the first 
errand he has made for me, and if he does it right, 
ril encourage him. 

Ori, The red burgundy, sir ? 

Young Mir, The red, marked a thousand, and be 
sure you make haste. 

Ori, I shall, sir. \Exit 

I Bra, Sir, you were pleased to like my wig, 
have you any fancy for my coat? Look'ee, sir, it 
has served a great many honest gentlemen very 
faithfully. 

Young Mir, [Aside,] Not so faithfully, for I'm afraid 
it has got a scurvy trick of leaving all its masters in 
necessity. The insolence of these dogs is beyond 
their cruelty. 

Zam, You're melancholy, sir I 

Young Mir, Only concerned, madam, that I should 
have no servant here but this little boy. — He'll make 
some confounded blunder, I'll lay my life on't; I 
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would not be disappointed of my wine for the 
universe. 

Lam. He'll do well enough, sir ; but supper's ready 
— will you please to eat a bit, sir ? 

Young Mir, O madam, I never had a better stomach 
in my life 1 

Lam. Come then; we have nothing but a plate 
of soup. 

Young Mir, [Aside.'] Ah! The marriage-soup I 
could dispense with now. [Exity handing Lamorce. 

2 Bra, That wig won't fall to your share. 

1 Bra, No, no, well settle that after supper; in 
the meantime the gentleman shall wear it. 

2 Bra, Shall we despatch him ? 

3 Bra. To be sure : I think he knows me. 

I Bra, Ay, ay, dead men tell no tales. I wonder 
at the impudence of the English rogues, that will 
hazard the meeting a man at the bar that they have 
encountered upon the road 1 I han't the confidence 
to look a man in the face after I have done him an 
injury ; therefore well murder him. [Exeunt, 



SCENE III. 

A Room in Old Mirabel's House, 

Captain Duretstb discovered alone. 

Dur, My friend has forsaken me, I have abandoned 
my mistress, my time lies heavy on my hands, and 
my money bums in my pocket. — But now I think 
on't, my myrmidons are upon duty to-night; I'll 
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fairly stroll down to the guard, and nod away the 
night with my honest lieutenant, over a flask of wine, 
a rakehelly story, and a pipe of tobacco. \Going off. 

Enter Bisarre, meeting him. 

Bis. Who comes there? Stand I 

Dur. Heyday, now she's turned dragoon ! 

Bis. Look'ee, sir, I'm told you intend to travd 
again. — I design to wait on you as far as Italy. 

Dur. Then Til travel into Wales. 

Bis. Wales 1 what country's that ? 

Dur. The land of mountains, child, where you're 
never out of the way, 'cause there's no such thing as 
a high road. 

Bis. Rather always in a high road, 'cause you 
travel all upon hills. — But be't as it will, I'll jog along 
with you. 

Dur. But we intend to sail to the East Indies. 

Bis. East or west, 'tis all one to me ; I'm tight and 
light, and the fitter for sailing. 

Dur. But suppose we take through Germany, and 
drink hard ? 

Bis. Suppose I take through Germany, and drink 
harder than you ? 

Dur. Suppose I go to a bawdy-house ? 

Bis. Suppose I show you the way ? 

Dur. 'Sdeathy woman, will you go to the guard 
with me, and smoke a pipe ? 

Bis. Allons, done ! 

Dur. The devil's in the woman ! — ^Suppose I hang 
myself? 

Bis. There I'll leave you. 
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Dur, And a happy riddance, the gaUows is wel- 
come. [Going. 

Bis, Hold, hold, sir! — [Catckes him by the arm.] 
One word before we part 

Dur. Let me go, madam, or I shall think that 
you're a man, and perhaps may examine you. 

Bis. Stir if you dare ; I have still spirits to attend 
me ; and can raise such a muster of fairies as shall 
punish you to death. — Come, sir, stand there now 
and ogle me. — \He frowns upon her.] Now a languish- 
ing sigh ! — [Ife groans.] Now run and take up my 
fisin, — faster. — [Ife runs and takes it up.] Now play 
with it handsomely. 

Dur. Ay, ay. [He tears it all in pieces. 

Bis. Hold, hold, dear humorous coxcomb; cap- 
tain, spare my fan, and I'll — why, you rude, inhuman 
monster, don't you expect to pay for this ? 

Dur. Yes, madam, there's twelvepence ; for that's 
the price on't 

Bis. Sir, it cost a guinea. 

Dur. Well, madam, you shall have the sticks again. 

[Throws them to her, and exit. 

Bis. Ha ! ha ! ha ! ridiculous below my concern. 
I must follow him, however, to know if he can give 
me any news of Oriana. [Exit. 

SCENE IV. 

Lamorce's Lodgings. 

Young Mirabel discovered alone. 

Young Mir. Bloody hell-hounds, I overheard you ! 
— Was not I two hours ago the happy, gay, rejoicing 
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Mirabel ? How did I plume my hopes in a fair com- 
ing prospect of a long scene of years ! Life courted 
me with all the charms of vigour, youth, and fortune \ 
and to be torn away from all my promised joys is 
more than death; the manner too — ^by villains. — O 
my Oriana, this very moment might have blessed me 
in thy arms I and my poor boy, the innocent boy ! — 
Confusion I — But hush, they come \ I must dissemble. 

Enter Bravoes. 

Still no news of my wine, gentlemen ? 

1 Bra, No, sir ; I believe your country booby has 
lost himself, and we can wait no longer for't. — True, 
sir, you're a pleasant gentleman, but I suppose you 
understand our business. 

Young Mir, Sir, I may go near to guess at your 
employments ; you, sir, are a lawyer, I presume, you 
a physician, you a scrivener, you a stockjobber. — 
[Aside.] All cut-throats, egad ! 

4 Bra, Sir, I am a broken officer; I was cashiered 
at the head of the army for a coward : so I took up 
the trade of murder to retrieve the reputation of my 
courage. 

3 Bra, I am a soldier too, and would serve my 
king, but I don't like the quarrel, and I have more 
honour than to fight in a bad cause. 

2 Bra. I was bred a gentleman, and have no 
estate, but I must have my whore and my bottle, 
through the prejudice of education. 

I Bra. I am a ruffian too, by the prejudice ot 
education, I was bred a butcher. In short, sir, if 
your wine had come, we might have trifled a little 
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longer. — Comep sir, which sword will you fall by? 
mine, sir? [Draws. 

2 Bra. Or mine? [Draws. 

3 Bra. Or mine? [Draws. 

4 Bra. Or mine ? [Draws. 
Young Mir. [Aside.] I scorn to beg my life ; 

but to be butchered thus — [KnacktHg.] Oh, there's 
the wine I — ^This moment for my life or death. 

Enter Oriana. 

Lost, for ever lost ! — ^Where's the wine, child ? 

[Faintly. 
Ori. Coming up, sir. [Stamps. 

Enter Captain Durstbte with his sword draum, and 
six Soldiers, with their pieces presented. The 
Bravoes drop their swords. Exit Oriana. 

Young Mir. The wine ! the wine I the wine ! Youth, 
pleasure, fortune, days, and years, are now my own 
again. — ^Ah, my dear friends, did not I tell you this 
wine would make me merry? — Dear captain, these 
gentlemen are the best-natured, facetious, witty crea- 
tures, that ever you knew. 

Enter Lamorce. 

Lam. Is the wine come, sir ? 

Young Mir. O yes, madam, the wine is come — see 
there {--{Pointing to the Soldiers.] Your ladyship has 
got a very fine ring upon your finger. 

Lam. Sir, 'tis at your service. 

Young Mir. Oho! \siXso}^[Puts it on his finger.] 
Thou dear seven hundred pound, j^thou'rt welcome 
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home again, with all my heart! — Ad's my life, 
madam, you have got the finest built watch there ! 
Tompion's, I presume? 

Lam. Sir, you may wear it 

Yimng Mir. O madam, by no means, 'tis too 
much! — Rob you of all! — [Taking it from her,"] 
Grood dear time, thou'rt a precious thing : I'm glad 
I have retrieved thee. — [Putting it «/.] What, my 
friends neglected all this while! Gentlemen, you'll 
pardon my complaisance to the lady. How now, is 
it so civil to be out of humour at my entertainment, 
and I so pleased with yours ? — [To Duretete.] Cap- 
tain, you're surprised at all this! but we're in our 
frolics, you must know. — Some wine here I 

Enter Servant with wine. 

Come, captain, this worthy gentleman's health. — 
[Tweaks First Bravo by the nose; he roars.] But now, 
where, where's my dear deliverer, my boy, my charm- 
ing boy? 

I Bra. I hope some of our crew below stairs have 
despatched him. 

Young Mir. Villain, what sayest thou ? despatched! 
I'll have ye all tortured, racked, torn to pieces alive, 
if you have touched my boy. — Here, page 1 page 1 
page ! [liuns out. 

Dur. Here, gentlemen, be sure you secure those 
fellows. 

I Bra. Yes, sir, we know you and your guard will 
be very civil to us. 

Dur. Now, for you, madam. — He ! he I he I I'm 
so pleased to think that I shall be revenged of one 
woman before I die. — Well, Mistress Snapdragon, 

VOL. L 2D 
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which of these honourable gentlemen is so happy to 
call you wife ? 

I Bra. Sir, she should have been mine to-night, 
'cause Sampre here had her last night Sir, she's 
very true to us all four. 

Dur, Take 'em to justice. 

[Exeunt Soldiers with the Bravoes. 

Enter Old Mirabel, Dugard, and Bisarre. 

Old Mir Robin ! Robin ! where's Bob, where's my 
boy ? — ^What, is this the lady ? — A pretty whore, faith ! 
— Hark'ee, child, because my son was so civil as to 
oblige you with a coach, I'll treat you with a cart; 
indeed I will. 

Dug. Ay, madam, — ^and you shall have a swinging 
equipage, three or four thousand footmen at your 
heels at least 

Dur No less becomes her quality. 

Bis. Faugh ! the monster ! 

Dur. Monster! ay, you're a little monstrous, let 
me tell you. 

Re-enter Young Mirabel. 

Old Mir Ah, my dear Bob, art thou safe, man ? 

Young Mir. No, no, sir, I'm ruined, the saver of 
my life is lost 

Old Mir. No, no, he came and brought us the 
news. 

Youi^ Mir. But where is he ? 

Re-enter Oriana. 

Ha ! — \Runs and embraces Aer.] My dear preserver, 
what shall I do to recompense your trust ? — Father,' 
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friend, gentlemen, behold the youth that has relieved 
me from the most ignominious death, from the scan- 
dalous poniards of these bloody ruffians, where to 
have fallen, would have defamed my memory with 
vile reproach. — My life, estate, my all, is due to 
such a favour. Command me, child : before you 
all, before my late, so kind indulgent stars, I swear, 
to grant whate'er you ask. 

Ori. To the same stars indulgent now to me, I will 
appeal as to the justice of my claim ; I shall demand 
but what was mine before — the just performance of 
your contract to Oriana. \piscovering herself. 

AIL Oriana! 

Oru In this disguise I resolved to follow you 
abroad, counterfeited that letter that got me into 
your service; and so, by this strange turn of fate, 
I became the instrument of your preservation. Few 
common servants would have had such cunning : my 
love inspired me with the meaning of your message, 
'cause my concern for your safety made me suspect 
your company. 

£>ur> Mirabel, you're caught. 

Young Mir. Caught ! I scorn the thought of im- 
position, the tricks and artful cunning of the sex I 
have despised, and broke through all contrivance. 
Caught! no, 'tis my voluntary act; this was no 
human stratagem, but by my providential stars de- 
signed. 

To show the dangers, wandering youth incurs 

By the pursuit of an unlawful love, 

To plunge me headlong in the snares of vice, 

And then to free me by the hands of virtue ; 

Here on my knees. 
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I humbly beg my fair pieservei^s pardon ; 

My thanks are needless, for myself I owe. 

And now for ever do protest me yours. 

Old Mir. [5w|ff.]— Tall, all, di, dall !— [ To Owana.] 
Kiss me, daughter. — [To Lamorce.] No, you shall 
kiss me first ; for you're the cause on't — ^Well, Bisarre, 
what say you to the captain? 

Bis. I like the beast well enough, but I don't under- 
stand his paces so well as to venture him in a strange 
road. 

Old Mir. But marriage is so beaten a path that you 
can't go wrong. 

Bis. Ay, 'tis so beaten that the way is spoiled. 

£>ur. There is but one thing should make me thy 
husband. I could marry thee to-day for the privil^e 
of beating thee to-morrow. 

Old Mir. Come, come, you may agree for all this. 
— Mr. Dugard, are not you pleased with this ? 

Dug. So pleased, that if I thought it might secure 
your son's affection to my sister, I would double her 
fortune. 

Young Mir. Fortune I has not she given me mine ? 
my life, estate, my all, and what is more, her virtuous 
self? 

Virtue, in this so advantageous light. 
Has her own sparkling charms more tempting far 
Than glittering gold or glory. Behold the foil 

[Pointing to Lamorce. 
That sets this brightness oflf. — [To Oriana.] 

Here view the pride [To Oriana. 

And scandal of the sex. — [To I^amorce.] There the 
false meteor, [To Lamorce. 

Whose deluding light leads mankind to destructioa 
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Here — \To OrianaJ the bright shining star that 

guides to a 
Security of happiness. A garden 
And a single she — \To Oriana,] was our first father's 

bliss ; 
The tempter — \To Lamorce,] and to wander was his 

curse. 
What liberty can be so tempting there, 

[Fainting to Lamorce. 
As a soft, virtuous, amorous bondage here. 

[To Oriana. 
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EPILOGUE, 

BY NATHANIEL ROWE. SPOKEN BY MR. WILKS. 

From Fletcher's great original, to-day 

We took the hint of this our modem play : * 

Our author, from his lines, has strove to paint 

A witty, wild, inconstant, free gallant, 

With a gay soul, with sense, and will to rove, 

With language, and with softness framed to move, 

With little truth, but with a world of love. 

Such forms on maids in morning slumbers wait, 

When fancy first instructs their hearts to beat. 

When first they wish, and sigh for what they know 

not yet 
Frown not, ye fair, to think your lovers may 
Reach your cold hearts by some unguarded way ; 
Let Villeroy's misfortune make you wise, 
There's danger still in darkness and surprise ; 
Though from his ramparts he defied the foe,t 
Prince Eugene found an aqueduct below. 
With easy freedom, and a gay address, 
A pressing lover seldom wants success : 
Whilst the respectful, like the Greek, sits down, 
And wastes a ten years' siege before one town. 
For her own sake, let no forsaken maid. 
Our wanderer, for want of love, upbraid ; 
Since 'tis a secret, none should e'er confess, 
That they have lost the happy power to please. 
If you suspect the rogue inclined to break, 

 Fletcher's " Wild Goose Chase." 

t An allusion to Prince Eugene's taking of Cremona from the 
French General, Villeroy. 
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Break first, and swear youVe tum'd him oflf a week ; 
As princes, when they resty statesmen doubt, 
Before they can surrender, turn 'em out. 
Whate'er you think, grave uses may be made. 
And much even for inconstancy be said. 
Let the good man, for marriage rites designed. 
With studious care, and diligence of mind. 
Turn over every page of womankind ; 
Mark every sense, and how the readings vary, 
And, when he knows the worst on*t — let him marry. 
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